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INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


“This admirable series.”—Spectator. 


Six new volumes are ready: 


Scientific Thought 
By Prof. C. D. BROAD. 


‘This closely reasoned and 14 
to take a chief place in the 
problem which at the present time 
of the import of the new concepts of the physical universe. 
The whole book is weighty with matter, and marks an intellee- 
tual achievement of ihe highest order.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


Conflict and Dream 
By Dr. H. RIVERS, F.R:S. 12/6 net 
“ His sans on dreams is as different from the usual Freudian 
book as a book of astronomy from a book of astrology... .’— 
Rorert Lynp in 1) News. 
“If the abuses nd ithe practice of psycho-analysis 
by following the path of which 


are to he removed, it y be 
Dr. Rivers has at icast surveyed the entrance.’’- w Statcsman. 


Psychology and Politics 


16/- nef 
articularly lucid book is certain 
discussions of the philosophical 
is of central interest—that 







By Dr. W. H. R. RIVERS. 12/6 net 
‘Rare inte HMectua 1 quality and breadth of humanity. soo WO 
Labour wri can afford to neglect this book.”—Datly Hera!d, 


«poschologica Types 

By C. G. JUNG, M.D. 
“Jung's crowning work 
Introversion is presented his torically 
to Tertullian, Origen, the Scholastics, Abélard, 


25/- net 
The theory of Extraversion and 
and critically. It is applied 
Schille r, Goeth oy 





Kant, Helmholtz, Faraday, etc. It also applies to you. 

The Meaning of Meaning 
By C. K. OGDEN and I. A. RICHARDS. 12/6 net 
A study of the influence of Language upon Thought. Intro 
duction by Vrof. J. P. Postcat Supplementary by 





B. Matin 
F. G. Cros 
Character and the Unconscious 
By J. H. VAN DER HOOP. 10/6 net 
An exposition of the positions of Freud and Jung and an 
pees reconciliation of them in one coherent and ail- 

acing theory. 


The Coming Renaissance 
Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT. Foreword by 
DEAN INGE. 12/6 net 
ee. have read these thoughtful and suggestive essays with great 
interest.’ —Truth 
‘A remarkable book.”—Dui 


The Worker ar the State 


owskt, Ph.D., on Primitive 
1KSHANK, M.D., on Languags 


anguage, 
and Medicine. 













BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


“Of all the languages I know, I know pia besi.” 
This new series offers to English peaking lovers of vl 
books translations of great authors of the J 2 ‘ond of modern 






are likely to endure. The texts are 
where such are eyvailal le and 
If no translation has before fen made 


books that 
ing translations 
of excellence. 


aken fr¢ M cxtsi 


are of a it 





deg ree r 
or, where made, is of inferior quality, a new version has been 
undertaken. It is intended that every volume shall be a con- 


tribution to the Literature of Translation. 
Each volume is issued at 7s. 6d. net in crown 
format is uniform throughout the series, but to each 






will be given a different colou red binding. Special 
has been paid to excellence of typography and 
Every volume contains an Intre duction by a specialist 


I 
kindred 


topics. 


author of the book, its subject, and 
will be occ asionally illustrated, 


with the 
The volumes 
The first four volumes will be ready in April 

THE GIRDLE OF APHRODITE F, A. WriGut 
A translation into English verse of the whole of the Love- 

Poems of the Palatine Antholo 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER ROM: ANCES. 
H. I. Woot! 


translation of Zadig, The mple Soul, Mi ’ 5 


Babylon, and The Story of a Good Deshain, 
stories unduly overshadowed by the famous Candide. 
PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON J. M. Mitcuett 

A reissue of the volume published last year which met with 
such universal approval. 
is. tee 


MASTER TYLL OWLGL ASS 





A new 
The Princess of 


M \C KENZIE 


A scarce book, long out of print, giving an unrivalled. picture 
of medieval Germany. , * marvellous udvent tures and rare 
enna’ = 7 hero make fascinating reading. 

MONTE ‘SOULE U's S PE RSL ‘N LE STE RS” 
a DAVIDSON 

These unrivalled satirical Letters in the ellent translation 


of Davidson. 


ALCIPHRON’S LETTERS FROM THE 
COUNTRY 


TOWN — 
Wi RIGHT 





Letters nearly 2,000 years older than Mc onte squieu's vw in 
Greek, and almost unknown, ] to be by 
Fishermen, Farmers, Varasites, s, and a in 
their way, a forerunner of Richar i's novels, 
SUETONIUS’ HISTORY OF TWELVE C/ESARS 

Prur. HoLLtanp 

The Lives of Julius Caxsar, Augustus, and Tiberius The 
Tudor Translation (1606) of Philemon Holland is without a 
rival 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS J. A. Port 


Suetonius combined history with 











ca » Mi 
lashed the same period with his anger The majority 
of the epigrams will be included, translate English verse. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC’S VOY. AGES TO THE 
MOON AND THE SUN Ricuarp ALDINCION 

The hero of Rostand’s play was a real man, and this is the 
chief book he wrote. A comb 1 of Ute i . 








By Prof. FRANK TILLYARD. 10/6 net resembling and preceding Gulliver's Travels. 

“The book reflects great credit ou all respon sible for its pro- MORE’S UTOPIA Ror , 1551 
ductioy. A re: uly hel — and valuable book. Str Lynprn The volume itself will contain illustratio "Le ford 
Macassey in Sunday Ti Jones, and several additional Uto} ias to compare yay More's. 

e . ° Many other voiumes are in pre} t 
Priaciahes af Public Finance =e 
By Dr. HUGH DALTON. 5/- net The Lover and the Dead Woma 
“A profound student has succeeded in expressing gencral l 
economic concepts in simple language. He does not give judg- and other P ays 
. { } th es t . <rys - . . ~ 
eats; De, empire, tp Us Santee Oat Maes epee: whieh they ane By L. S. JAST. With coloured frontispiece. 7/6 net 
. 7 * Plays —_— of spiritual tf uth, fhis interesting 
The Divine inailial Within the Empire volume.” —Scotsman 

y Rey. R. WORMELL. z 6/6 net A Naturalist’s Holiday by the Sea 

Deals with the problems facing the Church of England, with > C. SOWERBY. II: d. 6 : 
Birth Control and Marie Stopes, with Wren and the City 2y A. DE ‘ OW x istratec 6 net 
Caurches, with Imperial problems. “This competent and many-sided volume is leu on an 

d E actual summer holiday spent on and off the Cornish coast. It 
io- i forms an excellent popular introduction to marine biology. 
Letters of a Ra 10 ngineer at The. illustrations serve to identify as well as to adorn,”—Jimes 
3y J. MILLS. Illustrated. 10/6 net Lit. Supp. . 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s Spring Announcements 


LEOPOLD I. OF BELGIUM: SECRET 
PAGES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Dr. EGON CASAR CORTI. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


LIFE OF LORD ROSEBERY. 
By E. T. RAYMOND, author of “ Uncensored 
Celebrities,” etc., etc. Cloth. 15s. net. 


THOUGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER, Cloth, 21s. net. 


THE LOG OF A SPORTSMAN. 
By E. H. D, SEWELL, Illustrated. Cloth. 15s, 


net. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LABOUR 
PIONEER. 

By FRANCIS WILLIAM SOUTTER. With an 


Introduction by T. P. O’Connor, M.P, Hlustrated. 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


A PERTHSHIRE NATURALIST: 
Charles Macintosh of Inver. 

By HENRY COATES, F.S.A., Scot. With an 

Introduction by J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 

and Patrick Geddes, F.R.S.E., and a chapter on 

Scottish Folk-music by Herbert Wiseman, M.A. 

Illustrated. Cloth. 18s. net. 

PAN’S PEOPLE: THE LURE OF 

LITTLE BEASTS. 

By the HON, GILBERT COLERIDGE. Cloth. 

9s. net. 

DE SENECTUTE: MORE LAST WORDS. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

THEORY OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

By GUSTAV CASSEL, Cloth, 2 volumes, 42s. net. 
MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS. 

By OSCAR BROWNING With a Portrait Frontis- 

piece. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

ROBERT BROWNING, The Poet and the 

Man, 1833-1846. 

By FRANCES M. SIM. 
THE LANGO: A 
UGANDA. 

By J. H. DRIBERG (District Commissioner). With 

Illustrations and a Map. Cloth. £3 3s. net. 

THE. TURKISH EMPIRE. From 1288 to 

1914. By LORD EVERSLEY. And from 1914 to 
1922, By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. New and 
Revised Edition. With a Frontispiece and Three 
Maps. Cloth. 21s. net. 

RUSSIA BEFORE DAWN. 

By F. A. MACKENZIE, Illustrated. 

net. 

PICTURESQUE. GREECE: 
Architecture, Landscape, Life of the People. With 
176 full-page Illustrations in Photogravure. Format 
12}in. by 94in. Cloth. 21s. net. 

THE NEW ARGENTINA. 

By W. H. KOEBEL, author of “ South America : 


An Industrial and Commercial Field.” Cloth. 15s, 
net. Illustrated. 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: IN 
LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
By W. MARSTON ACRES. Cloth. 6s. net. 
THE THEATRE OF TO-MORROW. 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN, Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 
FRENCH PICTURES AND THEIR 
PAINTERS. 
By LORINDA MUNSON BRYANT. Cloth. 20s. 
net. Illustrated. 
CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH DRAWINGS. 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. Illustrated. Cloth. 
9s. net. 


Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
NILOTIC TRIBE OF 


Cloth. 21s, 





WHITHER FRANCE? WHITHER 

EUROPE ? 
By JOSEPH CAILLAUX. With a new Preface 
specially written for the English Edition by the 
Author. Cloth. 10s. net. 

THE DECADENCE OF EUROPE. 
By FRANCESCO NITTI, former Premier of 
Italy. Second Edition, with a New Preface by the 
Author. Cloth. 10s. net. 


THE FASCIST MOVEMENT IN ITALIAN 
LIFE. 
By PIETRO GORGOLINI. Translated and 
Edited by M. D. Petre, with a Preface by Signor B, 
Mussolini. Cloth. 10s. net. 
HUNGARY AND DEMOCRACY. 
By C. J. C. STREET, O.B.E., M.C. Cloth. 10s, 6d, 
net, 
CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS. 
By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI, Alpinist. (Now 
Pope Pius XI.) Translated from the Italian hy 
J. E. C. Eaton, with a Foreword by Douglas Fresh- 
field, and an Introduction by Dr. Casartelli, Bishop 
of Salford. Illustrated. Cloth. &s. 6d. net, 
PATROLLING IN PAPUA. 
By W. H. HUMPHRIES. With an Introduction by 
the Hon. J. H. P. Murray, Governor of Papua, 
Illustrated. Cloth. 21s. net. 


TWO YEARS IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 
By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, O.B.E., F.R.GS, 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 21s. net. 

THE GODS OF MEXICO. 
By LEWIS SPENCE, author of “ The Civilisation 
of Ancient Mexico,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 
3Us. net. 

UNTRODDEN WAYS: 
Adventures on English Coasts, Heaths, and Marshes, 
and Among the Works of W. H. Hunson, Georce 
Crabee, and other country writers. py 3. ¥, 
MASSINGHAM. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
By LE ROY JEFFERS, A.C., F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 
Cloth. 18s. net. 

THE WHITE HEART OF MOJAVE. 
By EDNA ERUSH PERKINS. Illustrated. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

JERSEY: AN ISLE OF ROMANCE. 
By BLANCHE B. ELLIOTT. Illustrated with 
Etchings by H. V. Edge and with a Frontispiece by 
Edmund Blampied. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS OF 

MANKIND. 
By HERMANN KLAATSCH. 
Cloth. 25s. net. 

DREAMS OF AN ASTRONOMER. 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, Illustrated, 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE WONDER BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
By J. H. FABRE, author of “The Wonders of 
Instinct,” etc. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

OLD CREEDS AND NEW DEEDS. 

By C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. Cloth. 
THE MAD MINSTREL: Poems. 
3y ROBERT WATSON. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MIND OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF ADDISON 

AND STEELE. 
By the Rev. Canon G. S. STREATFEILD. Witha 
Foreword by the Rev. A. A. David, D.D., Bishop ot 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
IMAGES AND MEDITATIONS : Poems. 
By MARY DUCLAUX (A. Mary F. Robinson). 
Cloth. 5s. net. 


Fully Illustrated, 


5s. net. 


Send for a copy of Messrs. Fisher Unwin's List of New and Forthcoming Books. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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FROM LANDOR’S LIBRARY. 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON, when Landor invited 


him to breakfast, was more curious to see his 
host’s library than the pictures that adorned no 
small part of the wall space at the Fiesolan villa. 


The man of letters from Boston, however, was told 
by a fellow-guest—Francis Hare, most likely—that 
Mr. Landor used to give away his books and never 
had more than a dozen at a time in his house. Such 
donations to his friends were certainly frequent and 
liberal. Southey and Wordsworth were indebted to him 
for hundreds of rare volumes ; and in later years a goodly 
number found their way to Browning’s bookshelves. For 
all that, a catalogue of the books which, instead of being 
given away by Landor, passed from one generation to 
another of his descendants would be rather a long one. 
Several of them, now in the possession of his grandson 
Walter, are especially interesting, since they contain 
pencilled notes in his unmistakable script; and of these 
marginalia a few typical examples may not be amiss. 

In a letter dated by the recipient October, 1852, 
Landor said that he was reading Grote’s History of Greece. 
Wonderful it seemed to him that a writer so fresh from 
the Attic, and in particular so conversant with Thucydides, 
“should stand up to his chin among the greengrocery of 
Covent Garden.”? It would, however, Landor added, ‘** be 
ungrateful to collect blemishes of language from an author 
to whom we are indebted for so much diligence and 
information, so much learning and wisdom.” After 
this there can be no harm in mentioning some of the 
blemishes that caught his critical eye. In the preface to 
Volume I, Grote explained that his purpose in writing a 
history of Greece was to rectify errors, in Mitford’s earlier 
and once esteemed work, as to matters of fact; “ as well 
as to present the general phaenomena of the Grecian 
world under what I thought a juster and more compre- 
hensive point of view.” Landor’s pithy comment was 
that “a point cannot be comprehensive.” On the other 
hand, he must have been in complete agreement with 
Grote in respect to Mitford, whose “ ignorance and false- 
hood” he had hotly denounced years before, vowing 
that the only judicious thing to be found in the man’s 
history was the peculiar way of spelling “ island ”’ 
(land), which he himself favoured. Returning to the 
marginalia in Grote, we find Landor objecting to the 
Sentence “ Demeter . . . . stood confest in the genuine 
Majesty of her divine shape.” In an imaginary, or 
perhaps not altogether imaginary, conversation between 


Landor maintained that “ stand confest ” and “ unbidden 
tears ” were phrases cither of which was enough to bring 
down curses and mortality on a poet who used it. A 
careful editor of reprints may some day point out that 
Landor had detected the first of these absurdities, as he 
reckoned them, in an author of good repute. Some 
people might not admit the justice of his censure in this 
instance; but they can hardly help endorsing his con- 
demnation of another passage in Grote—namely, that in 
which the historian said :—‘* What proportion of fact 
there may be in the legend, or whether there be any at all, 
it is impossible to ascertain and useless to inquire.” 
Landor’s comment on the needless tag is :—‘* Of course, 
if impossible to ascertain.” Nor could he tolerate a 


sentence about Poseidon who ‘‘ numbers a numerous 
progeny’; or words like “ divinized,’ twice if not 


oftener used by Grote; “ disparate”? instead of “ dis- 
crepant”’; “connotative implication’; and ‘‘eviden- 
tiary value” [of a belief]; each and all of which lapses 
from a correct style occur in Grote and were marked 
by Landor. 

A copy of Shelley’s Essays, Translations, and Fragments, 
edited by his widow (Moxon, 1840), contains many mar- 
ginal notes by the same hand, and what may be taken as 
indications of its former possessor’s approval or the 
reverse. In A Defence of Poetry, Shelley remarked that 
even in modern times no poet, while he lived, ever enjoyed 
the fulness of his fame. ‘* The jury which sits in judgment 
on a poet,” he went on to say, “ must be composed of his 
peers: it must be impanelled by time from the selectest 
of the wise of many generations.” Landor, who had 
often enlarged on the same theme, signified his ready 
assent. He likewise accepted Shelley’s Jaudation of 
Athenian art and letters in the century preceding the 
death of Socrates: ‘ of no other epoch in the history of 
our species have we records and fragments stamped so 
visibly with the image of the divinity in man.” This was 
also Landor’s view; but he raised an objection to the 
passage where Shelley said of the Athenian drama :—* It 
is indisputable that the art itself never was understood or 
practised according to the true philosophy of it as at 
Athens.” Landor’s reply to this reads :—‘* The Athenians 
did not admit a variety of passions in one person. They 
had no character comparable to Hamlet and Othello, but 
they had both more simplicity and more splendour.” He 
read Shelley’s Preface to Plato’s Banquet with special 
attention. Speaking of Plato, Shelley had said :—‘* He 
first, and perhaps last, maintained that a State ought to 
be governed not by the wealthiest, or the most ambitious, 
or the most cunning, but by the wisest.” Landor’s note 
at the foot of the page runs as follows :— 

**No, for Homer said: aléy dpicrevisw kcal dbrelpoxov éupevar &\dwv" 
Aristoteles maintained it, so did Milton and so have others. Plato 
is full of absurdities, both in his Republic and in this very Banquet.”’ 

Shelley’s observation was also quoted by Landor in 
his contemptuous Reply to a Reviewer, together with 
much the same criticism on it. Here and there in 
Shelley’s Essays, &c., Landor put his mark on what 
he held to be a misused word or a faulty expression. He 
found Shelley writing that the opinions of the early 
Christians considerably resembled those of the Gnostics ; 
*‘ effects the most opposite in 
natures considerably similar.” The word which Landor 
underlined is certainly the wrong one in both places. A 
more glaring instance of careless writing occurs in 
Shelley’s Speculations on Morals, where he begins a 
sentence with ‘ Each individual who composes the vast 
multitude, &e.”’ Landor’s terse and unanswerable com- 
ment is :—‘‘ No individual composes a vast multitude.” 
When the younger poet in a letter from Italy writes :— 


and elsewhere referring to 





himself and Julius Hare, written not long afterwards, | 


* Let you and I try if we cannot be as punctual and as 
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business-like as the rest of them,” his critic is content 
with merely underlining the second pronoun. 

Landor possessed a copy of Works of Daniel De Foe, 
with Memoir by William Hazlitt, and this provides a clue 
which may prove very serviceable when his own Works 
are annotated as they should be. In an imaginary con- 
versation between Dr. Johnson and Horne Tooke, one of 
the interpolations in 1846 is an allusion to De Foe’s 
spelling of certain words. A doubt will at once arise as 
to whether the spelling was De Foe’s or his printer’s. 
With the help of Hazlitt’s Memoir and Landor’s pencil 
marks, the problem becomes easier to solve. Onely, 
admitt, referr, searcht, wisht, and two other words are 
said by the imaginary Tooke to have been spelt com- 
mendably ; while objection is justly taken to perticulars, 
perusall, speciall, and vallues. In regard to every one of 
these words we may now be spared the trouble of 
hunting through Robinson Crusoe, History of the Plague, 
Moll Flanders, and much beside to discover them. As 
thus spelt fhey all occur, and are marked by the Lan- 
dorian pencil, in‘ Defoe’s letter to Harley, which Hazlitt 
reprinted from the original manuscript in the British 
Museum. 


One would like to know whether it was in Hone’s 
Every-Day Book and Table-Book (1832) that Landor for 
the first time read Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes. Though 
Keats had been dead ten years and the poem was pub- 
lished some months before his death, this is not impos- 
sible. Hone reprinted about a dozen stanzas from it ; and 
Landor marked, evidentiy with approval, the following 
lines :— 

“Hier rich attire creeps rustling to her knees. 
. ; : Yerplext she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs.” 

On another page he met with Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
praise of Michelangelo, “ from whom all his contem- 
poraries and successors have derived whatever they have 
possessed of the dignified and majestic.” Landor denied 
this, saying, “‘ Untrue: Raffael far excelled him in 
painting, and learnt his grand style from Frate Bartho- 
lomeo.” There is something to the same effect in the 
imaginary conversation between Cardinal Albani and the 
noble picture-dealers. Michelangelo’s oft-quoted appro- 
bation of the bronze doors made by Ghiberti for the 
Baptistery of San Giovanni—* fit to be the doors of 
Paradise *—Landor heartily endorsed ; adding—* true, 
they are the last wonder of the world.” “On a Young 
Rosebud,” a translation, reprinted by Hone from the 
New Monthly Review, of a little poem by Goethe was 
pronounced by the same outspoken critic to be vile stuff. 

Writing to Augustus J. C. Hare to thank him for 
*Epitaphs for Country Churchyards,” Landor referred to 
one taken from Wordsworth as better than could be 
expected ; for Wordsworth, he said, “could not roll 
himself up into a small compass nor turn more easily than 
a crocodile.” His marks in the identical volume now 
show that it was the last stanza in “ Michael ” which he 
admired. He bestowed still higher praise on one of 
Cowper's stanzas for 1789. 

“O most delightful hour, by man 
Experienced here below. 
The hour that terminates his span, 
His folly and his woe.” 

Against this Landor has written “ sublime.” He has 
put an “ X,” which there is no reason to interpret as a 
sign of disapproval, against an epitaph by an unknown 
writer :— 

“Tere lies my wife, 
Poor Molly; let her lie. 


She finds repose at last, 
And so do I.” 


i 


HERMAS.* 

Tuts very ingenious lecture throws light on a question Which 
must have occurred to most readers of early Church History 
This is: Why did the martyrs refuse to satisfy the require. 
ments of the Roman Law? Thesc were not excessive ; they 
compare favourably with those imposed on Christians by 
Christians in a later age. There was no profession of faith 
and, in general, no renunciation: a ceremonial offering ot 
incense to the Genius of the Emperor was often sufficient to 
stay proceedings and enable the accused to leave the tribyng 
in security and with applause. A casuist would be unworthy 
of the name who could not frame a plausible argument fo 
compliance. Nor need he be a Bauny or an Escobar to do 80! 
there were probable grounds. Naaman bowed himself jn the 
House of Rimmon, e.g., and was blameless ; “* we know that 
an idol is nothing in the world *—St. Paul's teaching ag ty 
eidolothuta applies. And, though the form of the submissigy 
demanded was religious, its substance and meaning wer 
civil: a parallel to the resistance of the martyrs is the refusal 
of the Covenanters to pray for the King, on the ground that 
he might not be one of the elect. A greater strain on principle 
is imposed on the Evangelical who uses the Prayer Book 
service for Baptism; on the Anglo-Catholic who subscribes 
the Thirty-Nine Articles ; or on the Modernist who takes the 
anti-Modernist Oath of Pius X. “ Why doesn’t he say what 
they want him to say ? No one asks him to believe it,” saiq 
an Italian dignitary of a priest who scrupled at the latter 
declaration. No one called on the Christian to believe in 
the Divinity of the Emperor : what he was required to do was, 
in substance, to say “* God save the King.” 

If Professor Barnes is right—and his view is, to say the 
least, plausible—this question presented itself to the Roman 
Church of the second century ; and the Roman Bishop was 
almost, if not altogether, on the laxer side. Our New Testa- 
ment, and in particular the Gospels, is the residuum of a 
larger collection of documents, many of which have disap- 
peared ; and whose religious value, to judge from the few 
that have been preserved, was inconsiderable. Of these the 
Shepherd of Hermas is the most notable. St. Irenaeus speaks 
of it as Scripture ; many regarded it as canonical ; St. Clement 
of Alexandria quotes it frequently and with respect. Pro- 
fessor Barnes describes it as * sphinx-like.”’ It has been com- 
pared to the Pilgrim’s Progress; but the allegory is less 
easily read than Bunyan’s :—- 

* How cryptic Hermas is in his language is illustrated by a single 

fact. He is a Christian (not a doubt of it !), writing to Christians 
about their religion ; but he never once uses the title Christ nor the 
name Jesus. He makes no quotation from the books of the New 
Testament ; he owes nothing to the Apostles’ Creed, though it is 
probable that it was actually growing up at Rome in its general 
outlines while he was writing the Shepherd. All this makes the 
Shepherd a rather obscure book.” 
The writer was, it seems, a Greek resident in Rome, where his 
brother, St. Pius I., was Bishop—(circiter 140-155). Persecu 
tion was in the air : as the numbers of the Christian community 
increased its first fervour diminished ; the prophetic ministry, 
of which he was a belated representative, was being replaced 
by the official ; “* without were strifes, within were fears.” 

“Hermas lets us see all this. In the first four Visions we stand 
beside him and share his anxiety. How deep this was we may 
conclude from the bitterly worded message (perhaps the only 
bitter word in the Shepherd), ‘Say unto Maximus, Behold tribu- 
lation cometh: if it seem good to thee, make thy denial again. 
Who was Mazimus? We are dealing with allegories, and it is not 
unreasonable to take the name Mavimus (‘the very great’) a8 4 
eryptogram. But, if it be indeed a cryptogram, is not Maximus 
to be identified with the very great mun of the Christians, the 
Bishop of Rome, Pius, Hermas’s own brother ?” 

The reference to the denial of Peter is significant : Pius sits 
in Peter’s Chair. And two groups of passages in the Shepherd, 
says Dr. Barnes, support this suggestion: the emphatic 
rebuke addressed to the leaders of the Church, who hold the 
chief seats (or Sees) : ‘** Be not like the sorcerers . . . Ye ale 
hardened, and will not cleanse your hearts” ; and the sub- 
mission with which Hermas accepts rebukes for the conduct 
of his “ household.” It is, no doubt, possible that a brother, 
even if he was a bishop, should be included under the word. 
But the reference is more obvious in the quaint distinction 
drawn in the Third Vision, between the chair and the bench. 








* Hermas: a Simple Christian of the Second Century. By W. Emery Barnes, DD, 
Cambridge; Bowes and Bowes. [is.] 
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The Church uses the former in sickness and the latter in health. 
“Jn that thou sawest her sitting upon a bench, her position 
js firm, for the bench has four feet and stands firmly.” In 
other words, “ the bench on which many sit, on which also 
the martyrs and confessors have a place, is safer for the Church 
than the chair on which the bishop sits alone.” Have we 
not here a protest of the old order against the new ? 

Where its political interests were not involved, the attitude 
of the Roman Church has been in general moderate. In the 
case of the Jesuit missions in China (1645) and in India (1704) 
its policy was the reverse of rigorous; it tolerated what it 
could not sanction yet would not condemn. In the matter 
of martyrdom in the second century it is possible, perhaps 
probable, that its first instinct was one of compromise. Human 
nature is weak; the situation was strained to breaking- 
point ; on the reason of the thing, the case for compromise 
was strong. It broke down under the uprush of that element 
of enthusiasm, often latent in, but never absent from, religion. 
“ Eighty and six years have I served Christ, and He has done 
me nothing but good: how can I now deny Him ?” said St. 
Polyearp ; and, at the other end of the scale, in the Tragedy 
of the Korosko, the unbelieving Frenchman refuses to save his 
life by embracing Islam, and meets the Dervish by making 
an elaborate sign of the Cross. There are actions, not perhaps 
in themselves or under all circumstances unlawful, which a 
high-minded man would rather die than be guilty of. Dis- 
simulation in religion, and generally on the plane of ideas, is 
one ofthem. The martyrs handed on to those who came after 
them the living image of the chivalry of Christianity and of 
the essential manliness of Christ. 


YOUNG AMERICA 
To this book also Mr. Hugh Walpole has written an intro 
duction. Only, this time we can most heartily applaud every- 
thing Mr. Walpole says. We have had too much insistence 
upon the fundamental similarities of the ‘* Two Great English- 


Speaking Nations”’; too much of the “ Hands Across 
the Sea” business. It is all nonsense. If the two 
countries are to understand each other and become real 


friends—not squabbling cousins—it must be as different 
nations with different personalities and different charac- 
teristics, Above all, we must look upon one another as 
equals. We'must get over the patronizing manner with 
which each of us has been too long in the habit of regarding 
the other. We can suceced in doing so only by emphasizing 
our differences and permitting to each other a justifiable 
pride in those differences. 

Mr. Frank has written of the new America. This younger 
generation, whom he so keenly analyses, and whose 
feelings he so clearly voices, does not consider England 


any closer bound to it, despite the common basis of 
language, than other European countries. After all, 


America has Continental Scholarships as well as Rhodes 
Scholarships. Moreover, a great many more of her 
younger artists study in France and Italy than in England. 
Many more of her younger writers are acquainted with Young 
France, Young Germany, and Young Italy than with Young 
England. To buy all but a few American books in Europe 
one has to go to Paris. They are not in London. We make 
no attempt to explain these phenomena. We merely wish to 
set them down as facts. More than this, in America itself 
“The Old Country ” means little more to the grandchildren 
of Russian or Italian or Scandinavian immigrants than it 
does to the descendants of the ‘ Mayflower’ pilgrims, or the 
older Dutch colonists, or the still older French and Spanish 
settlers. While it is true, as Mr. Frank ably demonstrates, 
that a minority composed of original English stock has 
always maintained its position in all places of power 
in America—and still does for the mest part—yet, 
when it comes to any great matter affecting the whole 
nation, or the whole world, it is not this minority which 
decides the course of action which America will take. It is 
America in its most cosmopolitan form which makes this 
decision. England must realize this and not go on deluding 
herself with the comfortable emanations of the parental instinct 
which she has so long enjoyed. The child is growing up, and as 
in the case of all children its tendencies are inherited as much 





* The New America, By Waldo Frank, London; Jonathan Cape. [7s. 6d.] 








from the father as from the mother. Moreover, it is a coms 
monplace that the conjunction of the two parental inheritances 
in the child often produces an individual with characteristics 
quite distinct from those of its forbears. In this respect 
America is growing into a strange biological specimen, for she 
has had so many fathers and so many mothers. Furthermore, 
the environment which has directed these varied hereditary 
tendencies is one quite different from that in which her ancestors 
evolved. If Europe has any hope of America she must not 
make the all too frequent mistake of devoted parents; she 
must not unconsciously inhibit the child’s development ; she 
must not unwittingly force her ideas upon it. America is in 
the middle stages of adolescence. She is rather awkward and 
ungainly, but the most striking and noticeable period of her 
purely physical growth is over. She is, moreover, beginning 
to think dimly for herself. Most of her thoughts are still 
repetitions of what she has heard her parents say. Mer 
child’s mind has distorted this sometimes beyond recognition. 
But behind the platitudes which she has accepted on faith 
there is a questioning mind beginning to stir. 

Mr. Frank opens with an introductory chapter in the form 
of a letter to his friends Jacques Copeau and Gaston Gallimard, 
the “ onlie begetters ” of his book. What he says in the very 
beginning is worth noting down, for it is the expression of 
what every intelligent American feels :— 

**In a strange way I was in love with it [his country]. I say 

that the way was strange, because the qualities in America I loved 
were secret. And all that she bawled forth with a strident voice 
were things that I detested. America was no sweet ripe fruit to be 
offered as it fell to my friends’ palate. America was a hidden 
treasure. And to achieve it we had to blast through so many 
boasts, to drag through the morass of so many lies, so many myths, 
so many platitudes about America, that before long I found that you 
end I were adventurers together.” 
Mr. Frank lays great stress on the effect of America’s 
physical character upon her people. He pictures the country 
for us in broad, sweeping strokes which bring the whole scene 
of ** shrieking rhythms ”’ before us with tremendous vividness 
and colour. He never loses sight of this physical elemen¢, 
and indeed it cannot be ignored when discussing Americe, 
So much for the exterior. Of America spiritually, Mr. Fran: 
has a great deal to say. In fact, that is the essence of the 
book. Untilnow America has been pioneering. She still is to « 
great extent. But the younger generation is in revolt agains. 
the pioneer spirit, and consequently America may some day 
become articulate. The history of American pioneering 
and the puritan’s place in it is one of the most illuminating 
parts of Mr. Frank’s book. The pioneer is of necessity an 
extraverted man. Spiritual power, man’s capacity to feel life 
as a whole, which the pioneer brought to America with him, 
languished because he had to abhor Wholes in order to be 
equal to the infinite detail of his existence. He had to 
mistrust experience, for experience is a subjective matter 
which demands time and meditation and an inner sense of 
values—demands the stoppage of muscular activity. He 
had to get on with his pioneering : 

** He had no leisure to digest what he had done. 
token he abhorred that vicarious experience which is art. To read 
of the voyage of Ulysses meant to stop voyaging himself. To dwell 
upon the terrible loveliness of life meant first to settle down. Thesé 
occupations, therefore, became the temptations of the Devil. ‘The 
pioneer, in order to save himself from the sheer threat of being 
overwhelmed by his surrounding world, needed to combat it—its 
loveliness and passion.” ‘‘Ours is the first generation of 
Americans consciously engaged in spiritual pioneering. For us 
of the younger generation America is a promise and a dream. Not 
a dream of infancy in which the real does not enter. The dream 
rather of young manhood to which the real must conform.” 

These are things to be remembered when reading the 
works of this younger generation—of Carl Sandburg, Vachel 
Lindsay, Sherwood Anderson and Sinclair Lewis. Mr. Frank 
talks specifically about those whom he considers the most 
significant, but in this discussion of particularities he is not 
at his best. At times he even becomes lurid. He reads 
into individual writings more than is actually there. 

Mr. Frank is a prophet, and his book has all the seriousness 
of prophecy. It has also the fervour. In the heat of his 
sincerity perhaps Mr. Frank has seen hues which were not 
actually in the scene before him. But if one does not inquire 
too closely into details his is as clear, as exciting, and as keen 
an analysis of America’s spirit as the present writer has seen. 
His is a later expression than Santayana’s, and of a newer 
generation. The New America, moreover, supplics an 
organic basis for last vear’s Civilization in the United States. 
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English. readers will find that many of Mr. Frank’s observa- 
tions about the younger generation, especially in regard to its 
ideals and outlook, are pertinent not only to America. But 
his great service has been to clear away mental underbrush in 
regard to the cultural growth of America. He has enabled us 
to see the forest as well as the trees, AMERICANUS, 


THE CANADIAN EXPERIMENT.* 
Mr. Kennepy has achieved a history of the Canadian constitu- 
tion that is vivid, interesting and generally sound. He 
paints rapidly and well the ideas of different times, the political 
forces that brought Canada through its troubled career to 
be the first of the Dominions, and his human characters are 
real men, not lay figures dressed in constitutional robes. An 
impression received through a single brain and by means of a 
homogeneous style is a relief after the omnibus or committee 
type of history now so common. Especially interesting are 
Mr. Kennedy’s views on the Canadian situation between 
1774 and 1790, his picture of the Upper Canada groups after 
1791, and his sympathetic portraiture of two great governors, 
Bagot and Metcalfe. He does not beat the particularist drum 
or take the easy view that Canada’s sole obstacles arose through 
persistent blindness and occasional malevolence in the Colonial 
Office. This is probably the best volume covering Canadian 
constitutional history from Amherst’s conquest yet written. 

A vivid picture may misrepresent details, and Mr. Kennedy’s 
summary dismissal of North’s policy, in 1774, as essentially 
anti-American is doubtful; most contemporary high legal 
opinion supported the main features of the Quebec Act. 
Ryland’s mission to England, in 1810, is slurred ; he went to 
get much more than a limitation on the powers of the Roman 
Catholic Church. To dismiss Sir George Gipps as “an 
eighteenth century Whig” is scurvy treatment of a great 
Australian governor, though the Commission of which he 
was one achieved nothing in Canada save deadlock. Mr. 
Kennedy repeats the common statement that Durham’s 
anticipatory attitude to the French was friendly ; Durham 
is the authority but Buller tells us otherwise, and in asserting 
his disillusionment Durham was heightening his effect and 
mecting radical criticism in advance. Sydenham’s local 
government achievements in Lower Canada are overrated, 
and it is very doubtful if disruptionist feeling in England was 
as strong, about 1860, as Mr. Kennedy claims. The chapters 
on Canadian federalism and the imperial tie are useful, but 
Mr. Kennedy’s attack on sovereignty seems uncalled for ; 
it is easy to destroy the Austinian view as untrue in practice, 
but the anti-sovereignty school have not yet evolved a formula 
that will work in the law courts, where the practical alternative 
to a sovereign parliament is a sovereign document. One 
may add that while most of the book is adapted for the 
gencral reader, these two chapters will make him gasp. 


EGYPT 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tux Professor of Egyptology at Liverpool has done a real 
service in showing how far recent researches in Egypt illus- 
trate the Biblical history of Israel. There is probably no 
topic on which the amateur and the crank, as well as the 
uncritical scholar, have had more to say, and we are glad to 
find that the author, in the true scientific spirit, distinguishes 
facts from conjectures and subjects the rival theories to a 
rigorous examination without regard for the high repute of 
their advocates. His excellent little book thus forms a 
trustworthy introduction to the subject. Professor Peet 
sees no reason to doubt that the Hebrews sojourned in 
Egypt and left it perforce, but he makes it clear that the 
Pentateuchal account, written long after the events therein 
recorded, cannot be taken as literally accurate. He declines 
to accept as proven cither of the theories concerning the 
Exodus, namely, that it took place about 1450-1400 3.c. 
under the eighteenth Dynasty—whose last representative 
was the now familiar Tutankhamen—or that it occurred two 
centuries later in the reigns of Rameses I. and Meremptah 
of the nineteenth Dynasty. He gives the arguments for 








* The Constitution of Canada. By W. P. M. Kennedy. London: Humphrey 
Milford. [25s. net.) 

+ Egupt and the Old Testament. By T. Drie Peet. Liverpool University Press 
and Hodder and Stoughton, {5s, net.j 





each theory and of the two prefers the earlier, but he reminds 
us that the evidence for either is scanty and highly speculatj 
He points out that the Biblical details of the Exeaw 

pos ca Ss of the Exodus are 
wholly inadequate ; we cannot identify the places mentioned 
by the sixth century compiler of the “* Priestly ” Natratiy 
and still less can we affirm that the compiler knew the sade 
route followed by the early Hebrews six or eight hundred 
years before. The narrative, in Professor Peet's view, SUiggests 
that the Hebrews left Egypt by the most northerly route 
along the edge of the Mediterranean between Port Saig and 
El Arish ; for we owe to the Greek translators of the Septuagint 
the assertion that the Hebrews crossed the Red Sea, While 
the Hebrew text speaks only of the “ Sea of Reeds,” We 
may cite as a parallel the account of the Saxon conquest of 
Britain which is given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, compiled 
at least four centuries after the events. No serious English 
historian thinks it possible, on the basis of such imperfect 
evidence, to reconstruct a definite story of the conquest; 
he can only make guesses at the truth. The case of the 
Exodus is, of course, infinitely more obscure than the doings 
of the Saxon invaders. In his later chapters Professor Peet 
deals with the relations between Egypt and Israel under the 
kings. Here he is able to cite documentary evidence, both 
Egyptian and Assyrian, to supplement the Biblical reeorg, 
The little Jewish kingdom was on the highway between 
the Nile and the Euphrates, and in the long duel between the 
great Powers of Egypt and Assyria it suffered at the hands 
of both combatants. Egypt was continually stirring up the 
Jews against Assyria and its Babylonian successors, and the 
destruction first of Samaria in 722 B.c., and then of Jerusalem 
in 586 B.c., was apparently due to the Eastern Empire's 
wrath at the pro-Egyptian sympathies of the Jews. Professor 
Peet remarks on the cruel irony in the fact that Jeremiah, 
who had always denounced Egypt and the Egyptian party, 
had at last, after the fall of Jerusalem, to seek refuge with 
the Jewish remnant at Daphnae in the Delta. The author 
concludes with a short account of the fifth-century Jewish 
colony at Elephantine, opposite Assuan, which was entirely 
unknown until papyri were found on the site twenty years 
ago, and with a critical examination of Professor Petrie’s 
claim to have found the site of the second century Temple 
built near Memphis by Onias the Jew. 


ROYAL CHRONICLE OF 
ABYSSINIA.* 

Wuen, at the end of 1771, James Bruce returned from his 
two years’ sojourn in Abyssinia, that country was practically 
a terra incognita to European scholars ; it is true that Father 
Ludolf, at the end of the seventeenth century, had published 
his Historia Ethiopica, which was a mine of information, 
but Ludolf had never visited the country. Bruce, on the other 
hand, in his Voyage to Discover the Sources of the Nile, gave 
not only a most accurate first-hand description of the country, 
but also the results of his close study of the native Ethiopic 
chronicles, for the Abyssinians have from the earliest times 
shown, like the Chinese, a marked predilection for keeping 
State chronicles of their history. The Abyssinians were 
converted to Christianity in the middle of the fourth century, 
but their history goes back to a far earlier period, and we have 
every reason to suppose that from the earliest days of the 
kingdom of Axum they were in the habit of recording their 
annals ; but various internal disturbances led to the destruc- 
tion of these records, and it is not until the re-cstablishment 
of the old dynasty in 1268 that we find the appointment of 
a Court Chronicler who was to draw up, year by year, the 
annals of the country under the title of The Chronicle of Axum. 
At the same time, the earlier history which had perished 
was rewritten, presumably from oral tradition, which had 
preserved the names of a long series of kings and such legends 
as those relating to the Queen of Sheba and King Solomon, and 
the manner in which Abyssinia was converted to Christianity. 
Bruce was not, however, the first to utilize these native 
chronicles, for several of the learned Jesuit missionaries who 
had resided in Abyssinia during the second half of the six 
teenth and the beginning of the seventcenth centuries had made 
a very thorough study of them, notably Paez and Almeida, 
both of whom had written works containing a full account 


| ee 
* The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia, 1769-1840. With Translation and Notes by 
H, Weld Blundell. Cambridge; dt the University Press. (50s. 
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ART AND MUSIC 
Laura Knight. 


A book of 20 Drawings reproduced in collotype, with 
a Foreword by CHARLES MARRIOTT, Descriptive 
Notes and a Self-Portrait of the Artist. Edition 
limited to 500 copies, each of which will be numbered, 
and signed by the Artist. Royal 4to. 63s. net. 
Published in conjunction with the European Art Pub- 
lishing Society, Ltd. (Prospectus on application.) 





Renaissance Art. 
By ELIE FAURE. 
Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 
The Third volume of M. Faure’s “ History of Art.” 


Translated by Walter Pach. 


Modern French Painters. 
By JAN GORDON. Fully illustrated in colour and 
black and white. Crown 4to. 2ls. net. 
The Wagnerian Drama. 
By HOUSTON STUART CHAMBERLAIN. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 
Scriabin. 
By ALFRED J. SWAN. 
Frederick Delius. 
By PHILIP HESELTINE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





TRAVEL AND MEMOIRS 
Siwa : The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 


By C. DALRYMPLE BELGRAVE. With an Intro- 
duction by Gen, Sir Reginald Wingate. Illustrated in 
colour from the author’s original sketches, and from 
photographs, Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A Beachcomber in the Orient. 


By HARRY L. FOSTER, author of “ The Adventures 
ot a Tropical Tramp.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Tenderfoot in Colorado. 
By R. B. TOWNSHEND. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The King’s Journalist. 


A biography of Henry Muddiman, being a study in 
the reign of Charles II., 1659-1689. By J. G. 
MUDDIMAN, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


Early Reminiscences (1834-1864). 


By the REV. S. BARING GOULD. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 





Demy 8vo. 


BELLES LETTRES 
Windmills. 


By HAYTER PRESTON. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by FRANK BRANGWYN, RA. 





Crown 4to. 2ls. net. 
Special Edition, limited to 75 copies, signed by the 
artist. 63s. net. 


Job Le Pauvre. 

A volume of Poems in French by JEAN DE 
BOSSCHERE. With 14 drawings by the author, 
portrait by WYNDHAM LEWIS, and English 
translations by May Sinclair, Rebecca West, Aldous 
Huxley, F. S. Flint, Edward O’Brien, and Helen 
Rootham. Crown 4to. Limited to 450 copies. 15s. 
net. 

Special Edition, limited to 50 copies, numbered and 
signed by the author. 31s. 6d. net. 


The House of Vanities. 
By HAYTER PRESTON. With decorations and 
cover design by the late CLAUDE LOVAT FRASER, 
and a Foreword on the artist by HALDANE 
MACFALL. Crown 8vo. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Handling of Words. 
By VERNON LEE. Uniform with the Collected 
Edition of her works. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


The Art of Thomas Hardy. 
By LIONEL JOHNSON. New Edition, with a supple- 
mentary chapter on the poetry of Thomas Hardy by 
J. E. BARTON, portraits by William Strang and 
Vernon Hill, and a Bibliography by John Lane. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare’s Fellows. 
By G. B. HARRISON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A study of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, friends, and 
rivals, 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
The Bloom of Life. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by J. Lewis 
May. Demy 8vo, in the Uniform Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
The authorised English version of Anatole France’s 
most recent book, “La Vie en Fleur.” 


The Latin Genius. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by WILFRID 
or" Demy $8vo, in the Uniform Edition. 
s. 6d. net. 








New Popular Edition. 
A New Popular Edition of the works of Anatole France 
in English will be started this spring, in small crown 8vo. 
format, in cloth at 2s. 6d. net, and in leather at 6s. net. 
The first volumes to be issued in this series will be “ My 
Friend’s Book” (just out), “ Mother-of-Pearl,” and “The 
Garden of Epicurus.” Other 
due course. 


volumes will be issued in 
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A series of reprints of Elizabethan and Jacobean pamphlets, 
plays, etc. Edited by G. B. Harrison. Cloth, 3s. net. 
Paper, 2s. 6d net. 

Several new volumes of this series will be published during 
the spring, including works by Greene, Chettle, Kempe, 
Ben Jonson, and the first quarto of “Hamlet.” A 
Prospectus of the series will be sent on application. 
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Jurgen. 
3y JAMES BRANCH CABELL. New Popular 
Edition, with HUGH WALPOLE’S Introduction. 
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of their contents, but by some curious chance the writings of 
both of these authors remained unknown to scholars until 
quite recent times, and have only been printed for the first 
time within the last twenty years. Almeida’s History of 
Ethiopia, which is an elaboration of that of Paez, was com- 
pleted in India after the expulsion of the Jesuits from Abyssinia 
in 1683, and a copy of his completed work was sent to Lisbon 
in 1640. For reasons which have never satisfactorily been 
explained this work was not published, but a résumé of it 
was published by Tellez in .1660.. What became of the 
manuscript sent to Lisbon has never been ascertained, but 
two copies of the manuscript which had been preserved in 
Goa eventually fell into the hands of an Englishman who, 
in 1838, presented one copy to the British Museum, from 
which the text printed by Father Beccari in Rome in 1905 
has been taken. The Portuguese first visited Abyssinia in 
1520, and thanks to their literary activities the internal 
history of that country from that date down to the time 
of their expulsion in 1683 is very fully documented. Between 
1633 and Bruce’s visit in 1769 no European appears to have 
visited Abyssinia, with the sole exception of a French physician 
who was summoned in 1698 to treat the then Negus for a form 
of leprosy. In 1882 René Bassett published the text and 
translation of the native chronicles extending from 1342 
to 1729, and now in the work under review Mr. Weld Blundell 
has given us the text and translation of the chronicles extending 
from 1769 to 1840, and comprising the reigns of eightcen 
Abyssinian kings. The period covered lies between the visit 
of James Bruce and the mission of Mr. Plowden who, in 1849, 
was sent as British Consul to effect a commercial treaty with 
the Negus, and during this interval, though the country was 
visited by many Europeans, we have no connected record 
of Abyssinian affairs; the native chronicles now published 
therefore fill an important gap. 

The Ge’ez or Ethiopic text of the British Museum manu- 
script reproduced in the present volume covers 198 pages, 
and offers a specimen of typography which redounds very 
much to the credit of the Cambridge Press. It is a relief to 
find this new fount, originally, we believe, introduced by the 
Italians, superseding the exceedingly clumsy and unsightly 
<thiopic fount employed in England until comparatively 
recent times. The text furnishes an admirable reading book 
for students of Ethiopic quite apart from its historical value, 
and Mr. Weld Blundell's translation is close and accurate. 
Especial attention must be called to the Appendices, of 
which there are no less than fourteen. These contain most 
valuable information on a number of difficult problems 
which the student of Ethiopic or Amharic is bound to encounter 
in the course of his studies. The first deals with the chronology 
and chronography of the Abyssinians, and we know of no 
work in which their complicated system is so clearly set 
forth as is here the case. Another appendix furnishes a list 
of the ecclesiastical and military titles in use among the 
Abyssinians ; and another contains an admirable summary 
of the theological controversies which have taken place within 
the Abyssinian Church. Mr. Weld Blundell is heartily to be 
congratulated on his fine piece of scholarly work and on the 
liberality which has prompted him to produce this very 
handsome volume. 


VASILISA THE WISE.* 
Tue Commissar for Education in Soviet Russia, finding 
himself harassed and exhausted by public work, sat up for 
relief during eight consecutive nights and wrote a dramatic 
fantasy, The Magi. In this additional labour he found that 
his mind was soothed and invigorated, and later, repeating 
his experiment, he wrote in the course of a fortnight a dramatic 
fairy-tale, Vasilisa. We can congratulate the Russians even 
more than the Italians on their choice of a Minister for 
Education. It might be expected from the activities of 
Communists in England that Lunacharsky would have 
attempted to propagate the principles of Bolshevism, and 
turn small children into fieree and disputatious politicians ; 
instead of this he has written a delightful and old-fashioned 
masque. ‘To some degree his poem is symbolical, but, as in 
all good symbolical tales, in The Fairy Queen or The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the author will forget his symbolism in the 
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excitement of his narrative, and he never bears so hard upon 
jt that we must search every sentence for a hidden meaning, 
The scene is set in the palace of the Tsar, a good, Sympathetic 
much-bothered sort of Tsar. Mythological gods, of large 
and simple hearts, bearing much similarity to the Saints of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, come before us and actually 
take up their dwelling-place among men. The protagonist 
Ivan, the third son of the Tsar, a youth hungry for adventure 
beauty and perfection, is chosen by Vasilisa, the carth’s most 
lovely maiden, for husband ; but, profoundly as he loves her, 
after some time he grows restless and sets out for the lang 
of the moon. He stays for some years in this legendary 
country with its Queen, and is in a measure happy, * dull gs 
a flower, in a strange blue dream which benumbs him.” A¢ 
last, disaster having overtaken him, he makes his way back 
toearth. Meanwhile, Vasilisa has been given in marriage to 
the god Merodakh, a god who has been long in love with her; 
she has borne him a son, Mitra—Mithras, we presume, g 
pagan Christ. But Merodakh resigns Vasilisa in sorrow to 
Ivan, “the cycle is fulfilled,” he says; ** my happiness jg 
gone ” ; and the two are left to an easier and more companion. 
able delight in the love of their own children and of the Christ. 
child Mitra. 

The play is written part in verse, part in prose, and the 
translator, Mr. Leonard A. Magnus, seems to have done his 
duty well. A stage direction may be quoted to show how 
strong, visual and concrete is Lunacharsky’s imagination :— 

“Ostriches pass by in pairs, in glittering harness. Strange 

persons are seated on silver saddles ; it is impossible to tell their 
sex. They wear silver chain mail instead of clothes, and their 
skin is like white ivory ; their bodies are brittle, and their heads 
are top-heavy with the weight of their black hair; their eyes are 
terribly big and mournful, their mouths also mournful but small, 
The first ostrich is led by the bridle by one such boy-maiden, who, 
however, wears an Arab burnus and fez; the other boy-maiden, 
mounted on this first ostrich, rides with his head thrown back 
looking at the moon with both eyes wide open, like two dark globes 
of night, and singing.” 
It is naturally in the land of the moon that his imagination 
has freest play, and his scenes there have the firmness and 
sweetness of a masque of Ben Jonson or of Pecle’s Old Wife's 
Tale. The quality of the verse in the original Russian we 
have no means of judging, but in Mr. Magnus’s translation it 
is fluid and graceful, and has none of the contortions or trite 
echoes of most translations. 


MAGIC.* 


WueEN James Frazer gave to the world that great masterpiece 
The Golden Bough, it was thought that the last word on Magic 
had been said once and for all. Such an attitude resembles 
that of the musician who believes that there has been no real 
music since Beethoven finished the Ninth Symphony, or that 
of Bunthorne who averred that “ Art stopped short in the 
cultivated Court of the Empress Josephine.” Admittedly 
it is very unlikely that as a critical and scientific treatise The 
Golden Bough will ever be surpassed, but there are other paths 
of approach. Professor Lynn Thorndike’s method is that 
of the historian pure and simple ; and it is as an historical 
work that his book, History of Magic and Experimental Science, 
should be judged. It is true that as a supporting thesis he 
propounds the view that the experimental sciences largely 
developed out of the magical arts and practices of earlier 
ages. This theory is neither very new nor very controversial, 
but it is of minor importance to the work as a whole, which 
stands out as a first-rate piece of historical research, authori- 
tative and scholarly, and, what is more, of undoubted literary 
value. The history of Magic in Europe is traced from the 
time of Pliny to the close of the thirteenth century. We 
sincerely hope that the author will continue his researclies 
and give us further volumes which will treat of the history of 
Magic from the thirteenth century until modern times. 
Whether we hold with the author or not that Experimental 
Science is the child of Magic, it is an undoubted fact that the 
(alleged) parent-science continued to thrive independently of 
its more reputable offspring, and is by no means extinct even 
now. A short time ago we chanced across a German work of 
recent publication called Die Magie als Experimentelle Wissen- 
schaft, a title curiously like that of Professor Thorndike’s book. 
The author (whose name we have forgotten) is the Founder 
and Principal of a Magical Institute. He regards Magic as 
2 vols- 
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most serious and important science, and looks forward to the 
day when there shall be a Faculty of Magic in every German 
University ! He describes in detail certain magical exercises 
by the practice of which the student can attain very desirable 
ends, such as (if we remember correctly) considerable “* power 
over matter,” clairvoyance (in the sense of vision at a distance), 
and the ability to project oneself through space! Ours is a 
credulous generation. The idea that there may exist in Nature 
invisible non-human entities endowed with consciousness 
(the Demons of the Magicians), a notion which would have 
been scoffed at a few years ago, is no longer thrust aside as 
mere gross superstition, but regarded as a hypothesis at least 
worthy of some consideration. The claim of the Magician 
to be able to control such entities does not seem as far-fetched 
to-day as it did in that Age of Pure Reason, the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Again, the recent scientific reve- 
Jation of the physico-chemical identity of all matter renders 
less fantastic the possibility of there being magical “short- 
cuts ” to the goal more laboriously sought after by physical 
science. The psycho-physical mechanism underlying the 
phenomena of hypnotism and suggestion is only now begin- 
ning to be investigated; the phenomena were doubtless 
quite familiar to the magical adepts. Will our children yet 
live to see the laws against Witchcraft once more enforced ? 
Professor Thorndike’s book has opened up fascinating fields 
of speculation. 'The Theosophists tell us that Atlantis and 
Lemuria perished owing to the immense magical forces which 
their inhabitants called up, and which got out of control. 
We should take care lest the advances in our modern equivalent 
of Magic, physical science (in its material application) without 
a corresponding spiritual progress, overwhelm and destroy 
our own civilization. The addition of unchained Magic 
would complete this apocalyptic vision of utter chaos and 
horror, 
FOUR POETS.* 
Ir was inevitable that, in choosing to send out their work in 
a collective volume, these four poets should challenge com- 
parison; and although, in a note, they overtly deny “ any 
common interest,” two at least share something in common. 
For Messrs. Campbell and Davison poetry scems to imply 
the determined excision of anything resembling a plainly 
stated emotion. Mr. Campbell has considerable metrical 
felicity and, when engaged upon a simple theme, he can be 
delicate in his verse. ‘In Early August ” is an example of 
such successful simplicity :— 
“On August evenings mists arise ; 
They ease the edge of everything ; 
They shade the crimson in the skies 
And hush the cornfields ; and they bring 
A mist about my eyes. 
Fecbly the weed-heap fumes away ; 
Swect is the smell but strange and strong. 
*Tis night ; an hour ago “twas day ; 
Autumn is in a month; how long 
Seems it, since it was May ?” 
Mostly, however, his verse smacks of the lamp. The 
undignified ** Postcript ” might very well have been omitted. 

Mr. Davison knows the immaculate word and loves the 
convolutions of intricate thought. One poem he calls “A 
Prospect of Retrospect,” and another ends :— 

“I. searce remember or believe 
I ever thought that it could last, 
And grieve because I cannot grieve.” 
But such inter-twist and jugglery, however interesting, are 
scarcely the stuff of lyric poetry. Mr. Davison has a fresh, 
delightful feeling for lyric form; but he seems obstinately 
to shun the lyric content. When his poetry does spring from 
the heart as well as from the head he is sufficiently successful 
to make one wish that he wrote more in that vein. These are 
his Second Poems, and of them * I Heard the Old Men ” is by 
far the best. Besides being a finely wrought poem, it is a 
more direct expression of an emotion than he generally 
allows :— 
“T will believe in life while I am young, 
For once grown old there’s no believing then.” 

In some ways Mr. Ackerley is just as clever ; but ‘* Ghosts ” 
proves that he is sure enough of himself not to be afraid of the 
direct statement of an emotion. Indeed, “Ghosts” is the 
most completely successful poem in the book: its metre is 
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interesting, its sentiment delicately handled, and its unit 
neatly contrived. Quotation is impossible from the mi 
Mr. Ackerley has a distinct dramatic sense and consequently 
in the sonnet form he is not too happy. q 

Many of the poems by which Mr. Kendon is here represented 
reveal him as the most sensitive poet of the four, the most 
human and the most cognizant of what is the true Stuff of 
poetry. If ‘“ Passover” is bound to be the favourite with 
many, “ Ophelia” is the finer, stronger poem :— 

“Cover her in: her love and her grief strove together 
Now, reconciled, they sleep, bedfellows complacent : 
Cover her in: her sighing ceased with her singing, 
And Death on a cool stream his garlanding gaye.” 

Mr. Kendon is experimental. “ I Spend My Days Vainly« 
is, however, more than an interesting example of Assonantal 
rhyming ; it is a good lyric :— 

“O tarry for me, sweet ; 
I shall stir, I shall wake ! 
And the melody you seck 

Shall be lovely, though late.” 
And of the four poets he is the ablest sonneteer. He ean 
curb the emotional content with a strong hand and drive the 
difficult measure easily to its close. The twelve sonnets 
given are from “a sequence unpublished.” If they ar 
fairly representative, one hopes soon to have the pleasure of 
seeing the whole sequence. 


DR. JIM.* 


Tue hero of the Jameson Raid well deserved to have his lifg 
written by Mr. Colvin. Opinions will continue to differ 
about Rhodes, but his chief lieutenant won the regard 
of his political opponents in South Africa and_ enjoyed 
the respectful admiration of his fellow-countrymen, eyen 
if they could not condone the one great blunder of his 
life. Mr. Colvin is no hero-worshipper. He _ rightly 
believes that the best service he can do to Jameson's 
memory is to tell his story fully and fairly, without glossing 
over his few mistakes. The dispassionate reader who follows 
Mr. Colvin’s narrative to the end will, we think, agree with 
him that Jameson was a great man, who did good service to 
his adopted country. Jameson’s early life was in strange 
contrast to that of Rhodes. Leander Starr, as he was called 
after an American friend of his father, was born in Edinburgh 
in 1853. He went to school at Sudbury and at Hammersmith 
and received his medical training at University College 
Hospital. Mr. Colvin tells us that Jameson, who took the 
London M.D. degree, ‘“* must have become a famous surgeon ” 
if he had stayed at home. Instead, he sailed for South 
Africa in 1878 and soon became the leading practitioner at 
Kimberley. It was there that he met Rhodes, a man of his 
own age, but already a diamond magnate. From 1886 
Rhodes and Jameson kept house together, and Jameson was 
soon drawn into Rhodes’s schemes for securing the North— 
what we now call Rhodesia—for the British Empire. Jameson 
made his first journey to Matabeleland carly in 1889, when hi 
took a consignment of arms to Lobengula, and he repeated 
the journey later in the year when Rhodes’s agent for the new 
Chartered Company had left Buluwayo in fear of his life. 
Jameson had no difficulties with Lobengula, who liked him. 
In 1890 he accompanied the pioneers of the Company into 
Mashonaland, where a little later he was established as 
managing director, in place of Rhodes, who was then Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony. He kept the Portuguese off, 
suppressed a native rising and foiled the efforts of a Boer 
commando to foree their way across the Limpopo. 

No sooner was Rhodesia secured than the troubles on the 
Rand began to distract Rhodes and his friend. Kriigers 
Government scemed bent on exacting the last farthing from 
the British, American and other alien residents at Johannes- 
burg, while denying them any political rights. In November, 
1895, Kriiger gave way on the question of the “drifts” on 
the Vaal river, which he had closed to traflic in oversea goods 
so as to force importers either to pay excessive railway rates 
from the Vaal to Johannesburg or to use the Delagoa Bay 
Railway. All parties at the Cape were opposed to Kriiger on 
this issue, but they were not unanimous in resenting his 
maltreatment of the mining community. Meanwhile, the 
Chartered Company had obtained a strip of Bechuanaland 
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“ A Man of Kent,” in the British Weekly: “TI 
say with great confidence that this life of Harcourt 
is a biographical masterpiece. Mr. Gardiner has 
written one of the half-dozen best political 
biog raphies in the English language, and he has 
made a permanent contribution not only to politics, 
but to literature.” 


Westminster Gazette: “This most brilliant of 
modern biographies. . . . The best advice I 
can give to any reader is to obtain it by fair means 
or foul, and read !t from cover to cover.” 


J. L. Hammond, in the Manchester Guardian: 
“A brilliant achievement. . . Mr. Gardiner 
has succeeded in constructing a narrative that 
gives a most interesting and illuminating record of 
politics, while it brings out very clearly Harcourt’s 
place in history, Mr. Gardiner possesses just the 
qualities that were wanted, and the task has 
suited him admirably.” 


‘As a narrative this biography 

reading for anyone who cares 

Every salient incident 

is admirably presented, with innumerable side- 
lights on the character of the man portrayed.” 


Morning Post: 
makes fascinating 
for political history. . . , 


Gardiner is far too able 
and impartial a writer to Iet his work suffer, even 
in the eyes of political opponents, from political 
bias. His enthusiasm is not hero-worship. He 

fully, with dash and yet with 
, his book is an addition to 
as to history.” 


Daily Herald: “ Mr. ( 


the lacts, 





mies as well 


‘Mr. Gardiner’s well-written 


Daily Telegraph: 
documented 


ucid, balanced, and above all 
narrative.’ 


H. W. Massingham, in the Observer: “In 
quality and texture it compares with the best of 
the many records of representative men of the 
mincteenth century. Its excellence of workman- 
ship + « is beyond praise. A better ordered 
tale was never told.” 


Pall Mall Gazette: 
not anywhere a dull one. 
ordinarily rich, varied, and 


“Tf this isa long book, it is 
The material is extra- 
interesting. Har- 





ra urt's letters and the journals of his son have 
th: asoning of humour and fastidious phrasing 
which keep a document perennially alive.” 

Daily News: “This fine book will serve a 
valuable and honourable purpose if it revives 
permanently . . . the memory of the finer 


lineaments of a great Englishman.” 





The Man 


‘¢ A Man of Kent,” in the British Weekly: “ It 
was well known that Harcourt had a caustic wit, 
and these sayings of his, which Mr. Gardiner has 
collected, present a picture of a formidable, 


boisterous, impulsive, and decidedly difficult 
personage.” 
Westminster Gazette: “ Harcourt was not a 


politician, but a man, a personality.” 


J. L. Hammond, in the Manchester Guardian: 
“He was an exceedingly humane man, and his 
hand was constantly at work moderating the 
savage justice of judges and magistrates. 

“The power and courage with which he 
defended his principles belong to history.” 


Morning Post: “ No man of his time had such 
rollicking humour and wit, or such a capacity for 
telling illustration. . . No one can possibly 
read this biography without being impressed by 
the fine pow pd for unselfishness which Harcourt 
possessed and again and again illustrated. s a 
would be possible to make a volume of the wit 
and humour of Sir William Harcourt.” 


Daily Herald: “His great bulk, his violent 
temper, his generous impetuosity, his command of 
detailed argument, and bluff bullying humour are 
made vivid to us in Mr, Gardiner’s eloquent and 
numerous pages. . . . Harcourt was, by birth 
and tradition, an aristocrat of the aristocrats.” 


Daily Express: “His personal attraction was 
quite extraordinary. . . . As large-hearted 
as he was large-bodied, indomitably braye, 
boisterously genial, staunch, disinterested, a 
passionate lover of England. . , .” 

H. W. Massingham, in the Observer: “H 
court was neither a seer nor a man of first-rat 





genius; neither a master nor a supreme int r- 
preter of his age. He called himself a Philisti ne, 
and, in fact, he was a magnificent w« rldling 


enjoying every hour he spent amid the booths of 
Vanity Fair,... A great public servant, no less 
a fundamentally honest, unselfish, and no ble man.” 


Pall Mall Gazette: “A most fascinating 
figure. . . . Harcourt was a tremendous engine 
of a man for energy, with an intellectual endow- 
ment such as few of his c ntemporaries enjoyed.” 

Evening Standard: “ A tiying and a singularly 
lovable picture of the man. Harcourt, both 
physically and intell —_ uly, was an elephant of a 


yllings as he was formid 
ay in both we sce him to x. 


” 


man, amiable in his ; 
able in his charges, 
life in Mr. Gardiner’s pages 
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along the railway, and there Jameson was concentrating his 
police from the north. The leaders of the Reform party on 
the Rand had concerted with Rhodes a plan for a revolution, 
to be supported by the Rhodesian force. We need not go 
into the details, which Mr. Colvin sets out with special care. 
Suffice it to say that the more the Rand leaders considered 
the scheme the less they liked it. They were not—most of 
them-—-of the stuff of which revolutionists are made. Mr. 
Colvin speaks of them with polite sarcasm ; it was, perhaps, 
as well for all concerned that the Reformers did not offer, at 
the crisis, to help Jameson. We may note, by the way, that 
Mr. Colvin possibly overstates the number of rifles which had 
been smuggled into Johannesburg. According to Mr. Hays 
Hammond there were arms for barely 1,500 men, with little 
ammunition; Mr. Colvin doubles that estimate. In any 
case, the Reform Committee were by no means anxious that 
the arms should be used. While Dr. Jameson with his little 
force was marching to the Rand, the Committee were talking 
or negotiating with Kriiger’s emissaries who, as the author 
points out, wanted at all costs to keep Johannesburg quict 
until the raiders had been disposed of. Now that all the 
facts are presumably known, Dr. Jameson’s responsibility for 
the actual invasion is perfectly clear. The Reformers had 
repeatedly warned him to postpone the enterprise ; their last 
two messengers reached him a few hours before he crossed the 
border. Rhodes had tried, by soothing telegrams, to curb 
his impatient friend. But Jameson, having made all his 
preparations and fearing lest the secret of the plot should come 
out, was determined to carry out the programme. It is 
conceivable that if Jameson’s final message of December 28th, 
1895, to Rhodes—* Unless I hear definitely to the contrary 
shall leave to-morrow evening *—had reached its destination 
the same day instead of lying in the Cape Town post-office all 
night, Rhodes might have stopped him. When the message 
was delivered it was too late to reply, as the Bechuanaland 
wires had been cut by Jameson's scouts. But we may fairly 
conclude that Jameson was tired of the delay and hesitation 
and was resolved to free the Reformers, whether they liked it 
or not. The ultimate responsibility, of course, rested with 
Rhodes, though Jameson actually “upset the apple-cart.”’. Mr. 





Colvin’s curiously interesting narrative of the ill-fated raid, 


shows that with a little luck Jameson and Willoughby might 
have reached Johannesburg, but it is highly improbable that 
they would have been able to organize a serious insurrection 
when they got there. The Rand community was not in a 
revolutionary mood, and it would soon have been starved out. 


Nothing in Jameson's career became him better than the 
courage and patience with which he set himself to re-establish 
his position in Cape politics and to abate the racial bitterness 
which the raid and the war had inflamed. Mr. Colvin has 
done well to explain clearly how Jameson succeeded Sir 
Gordon Sprigg as leader of the Progressive party and as Prime 
Minister in February, 1904, and how for four years he contrived 
to retain office. There can be no doubt that his good temper, 
in the face of much provocation, and his skilful diplomacy 
through these anxious years made for peace and reconciliation 
in South Africa. It is surely a remarkable fact that within 
six years of the Peace of Vereeniging all parties in the four 
colonies, both Dutch and English, were induced to confer on 
the question of union and that another year saw the Union 
Constitution completed with the hearty good will of the vast 
majority of South Africans. Jameson was no longer in office, 
but he worked hard for the success of the conferences, and his 
biographer is entitled to claim for him the honour of having 
taken the initiative, while he was yet Prime Minister, in 
bringing the separate colonies together. As an instance of his 
tact, we are told that it was Jameson who proposed that the 
Orange Free State, which had been rechristened the Orange 
River colony during the war, should take its old name as a 
State of the Union, thus soothing the susceptibilities of the 
Free State Nationalists. Jameson retired from South African 
politics in 1912 and next year became President of the 
Chartered Company in succession to the late Duke of Abercorn. 
Ilis closing years were thus devoted to the affairs of the new 
colony which he and Rhodes had added to the Empire. As 
time passes, the raid will be forgotten and the value of 
Jameson’s work in Rhodesia will be better understood. Mr. 
Colvin’s admirable book is a worthy tribute to a singularly 
interesting and unselfish man. 





Tia, 
FOOD.,* 


Str CHARLES Fre.vinc has long advocated the development of 
British agriculture to the utmost as a necessary factor j 
national prosperity. He maintains that this country could be 
self-supporting as regards food ; and in this volume he makes 
a powerful appeal to town dwellers to realize the benefits wah 
a condition would confer on them. He points out that 
Manchester doctrines are untenable to-day ; that this country 
is no longer the workshop of the world ; and that continued 
neglect of our greatest industry will spell disaster alike for 
town and country man. But though the author is a frienq of 
agriculture, he is a very candid friend. Indeed, on his own 
showing, his strictures on unintensive farming seem scare¢ly 
deserved. The conditions which led to this unintensiye 
system in 1870 still exist ; and Sir Charles himself has some 
very bitter words to say (words which every farmer wilj 
endorse) about the tearing up of the vaunted * Farmer 
Charter ” as soon as the War was over. Intensive methods 
demand capital, and capital demands security. Where is the 
capital to come from? Recent events have already reduced 
farming capital by about fifty per cent., and there is po 
surplus in the industry for intensive methods to-day, Sip 
Charles suggests that large joint-stock companics should 
undertake farming (and in passing we would point out that 
such a suggestion does not chime with the sturdily independent 
countryside he desiderates in another chapter), but neither 
company nor individual will risk capital without some security 
of prospect. Is the latter to be created by a change in fiscal 
policy or the granting of subsidies ? Sir Charles, discreetly, does 
not say. At any rate he is on sure ground when he deals with 
inadequacy of distribution and the extortions of middlemen, 
<very houscholder should study his figures under this head, 
The farmer receives only 35 per cent. of the price the consumer 
pays for bread ; 40 per cent. of that for meat ; and 47 per cent, 
of that for milk. It is obvious that something could be 
done here to benefit both producer and consumer, 


ELIZABETHAN JOURNALISM +4 


Tue soul of Francis Bacon must be immensely unpopular 
in Elysium, unless he is incurably philosophic now, and not 
to be blown up with conceit, however he may be trumpeted 
on earth. If Shakespeare has had cause to reproach him 
before as a thunder-stealer, now, by the declaration of Mr. 
Harman,' Nashe, Greene, Lyly, Sidney, Spenser and Ralegh 
must join the chorus. It appears that Bacon wrote only a 
part of Ralegh’s work; but as for the rest, they are mere 
‘** impersonations.” Certainly there were people with these 
names, Mr. Harman admits ; there was, for example, Edmund 
Spenser, the Irish official, but he had nothing to do with the 
Faérie Queene. We cannot here attempt the refutation of 
Mr. Ifarman’s preposterous claims. Indeed, we are inclined 
to say of him what Nashe said of Luther and Carolostadius: 
“They vttered nothing to make a man laugh, therefore I will 
leaue them.” We wonder if Mr. Harman ever stopped to 
consider how Bacon, in his very busy time, could play s0 
many parts. We do not deny Mr. Harman’s scholarship, but 
if ever scholarship ran amok and carried a man away from 
literature and common sense it has done so in his case. The 
voluminous extracts with which he peppers his dry argument 
can only serve to drive us to the originals and save ourselves 
from these useless vapourings of a ubiquitous Bacon. That, 
at least, is a good end served. We can find two fascinating 
texts in the first volumes of a new series, the Bodley Head 
Quartos. Although modern typography has been used, the 
punctuation and spelling of the originals has been retained, 
and the occasional misprints that have been emended are 
noted in a list of Errata. Here is scholarship well in hand. 
Robert Greene’s? discovery of the devices by which “yong 
gentlemen, marchants, apprentises, farmers and plain countrey- 
men ” were cheated of their money in his day does not reveal 
a system entirely unknown inours. As far as we are aware (but 
we have not had Greene’s opportunities for investigation) the 
language of “‘ conny-catchers” to-day is neither so extensive not 





* Food. By Sir Charles Fielding, K.B.E. (“ Agricola”). London: Hurst and 
Blackett. [12s. 6d. net.] 
t ti) Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nashe. By Edward George Harman. London: 


Edited by G. B. Harrison. 


Cc. B. Ouseley. (12s. 
Same editor, publish:t 


London; John Lane. 
and price, 


6d. net.}——(2) Robert Greene. 
[Ss. net.J]——(3) Gabriel Harvey. 
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—— FASCINATIONS OF FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM. 


A YEAR’S 


By ALFRED J. 


RESUME. 
BROWN. 


The following article is the voluntary contribution of a student of Mr. Max Pemberton at the London School of Journalism, and it 


is print 
career as 
yeaders of th 
~ js just a year since I set out to be a free-lance jour- 
nalist; and I have been looking back on the most 
interesting period of my life. 
I began the retrospect in a practical way by making a 
balance-sheet: an acid test which in these days of un- 
cettled markets is not a very agreeable one with most 


a “ Free-Lance 5 


business men. : | 
Iam bound to say I found it delightful. It was the 


first balance-sheet (of my own) I had ever drawn up ; and 
that—to anybody with ambition—is certain to be in- 
teresting. ; : : 

My first item of expenditure was for an intensive course 
of free-lance journalism with the “‘ London School.” 

In the old davs, if one is to believe the autobiographical 
novelists, men with the writing itch took garrets in London 
end, without any training whatever, began pouring out 
articles in an amateurish vein, and flinging them at the 
nead of every editor in turn, until after months of starva- 
tion and heartbreak they obtained a hearing—or went to 
the wall. 

To-day, such a course of action would be not merely 
sentimental and silly ; it would be suicidal. 

Unless one has capital, one should keep to one’s clerkship 
or whatnot by day and experiment with the pen in the 
evening. In this way, one can laugh at disappointments 
and go on again. 

Present-day newspaper writing is a highly specialized 
profession which calls for expert training. Nobody 
without it can hope to succeed, however dowered he be by 
the gods. Indeed, the more gifted man probably has the 
worst chance, because he cannot write with that economy 
of words which is characteristic of the modern newspaper. 

He may well write a book which a future age will acclaim 
a work of genius, but posthumous fame is, after all, a very 
poor reward, and does not attract practical men. 

This raises an interesting question. 

It is the fashion of a certain school of pedants to scoff 
at the “ journalese ’’ which fills the columns of contem- 
porary periodicals ; and to contrast it very unfavourably 
with the work of the older stylists. 

It is a poor gibe. 

The articles which are printed by the leading London 
newspapers to-day are written in a vivid, vital style which 
only skilled penmen can achieve. It is not easy to acquire 
even with expert guidance. It is next to impossible 
without it. 

It is a style which expresses the briskness and directness 
of the age; a style stripped of all verbiage and florid 
phrasing. It is not perhaps so ornate, but it is more 
serviceable than the styles which have typified past periods. 
What it loses in picturesqueness it makes up in speed. It 
is the limousine against the six-in-hand. 

To be instructed in this style, I very willingly paid the 
modest fees required; and before the final lesson was 
finished I had the satisfaction of sending two small articles 
dlready in print to my tutor. 

These were my first ‘ orders.” 

Not without a thrill, I entered them in my ledger, and 
soon I had the second thrill of posting the respective 
cheques opposite to them. 

A second item of expenditure was the purchase of 
several invaluable books of whose existence, before taking 
the Course, I did not even know.* 

This was only one of the many “ tips” which the School 
gave me. 

I should like to say here that it was this generous giving 
of inside knowledge which first impressed me. One had 
the feeling that the London School of Journalism was out 
to give all the secrets away it could. Nothing was kept 
back. Everybody had a fair chance. 

My career proper then began. 

It would be folly to say that I met with no rebuffs. 
Fditors, alas, do not receive everyone with open arms. 


* The Looks referred to are quite inexpensive and their purchase is optional, 








ed heve in full because it gives a pleasingly straightforward and unvarnished account of the experiences of a novice beginning a 
journalist under Mr. Pemberton’s able guidance. 
e SPECTATOR who ave desirous of adding occasional journalism to their existing sources of income. 


The narrative may, possibly, prove informative to other 


They must be wooed before they are won; but how to woo 
them I had been taught in the Course, and with the know- 
ledge gained I at least knew how to begin. 

Free-lancing is very like prospecting for gold. 
explored mind is the field. 
seeks. 

There are few things more thrilling than mind-pioneering. 
Yet how many mental gold mines are to-day unworked ? 
And how many have been given up as barren, owing to 
lack of skill in developing them ? 

This is where the training is repaid. One learns how to 
seek for the ideas which lurk in all minds; how to strip 
them, when found, of their alloy; and how to present 
them in a clean and attractive condition to the prospective 
purchasers ; 7.¢., to the editors. 

The early specimens enable one to sample the mind’s 
special qualities, and to find the right outlets for them. 
By the time the real nuggets appear, one knows where 
they will be acceptable. 

This, then, was the second stage. 

Instead of now receiving those depressing expressions 
of polite regret, I began to receive charming acceptances 
and cheques. I opened a journalistic banking account. 

So far, I had relied on agencies to do my typewriting, 
having resolved not to buy a machine until the receipts 
justified the expenditure. 

Very soon I was able to instal a machine and find myself 
independent of anybody. A delightful experience ! 

A holiday was the last stage, and from it I amassed 
enough matter to write a short book which is now in the 
publisher's hands. 

I began this article by saying I had just drawn up a 
balance-sheet. I end it by saying that it shows a good 
profit. 

This, I am aware, is not a unique experience, but perhaps 
it may interest those incredulous critics who assert so 
confidently that no outsider has a chance of success in 
professional circles. 

As a rank outsider (and a provincial) I can give them the 
lie direct. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE, 
and personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The London School of Journalism was founded under the exgis 
of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students is given 
by professional authors of high standing. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FT REE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSES. 

Sir WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. (Editor British 
Bookman, &c.). 

Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. (King Edward 
VII. Professor of English Literature, Cambridge). 

Mr. DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 

‘The late Mr. CHARLES GARVICKH,. 

Mr. CHARLES SPENSER SARLE,. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

Mr. HAMIL/TON FYFE. Mr. PETT RIDGE. 

Mr. NEWMAN FLOWER. Mr. BARRY PAIN. 

Mr. W. B. MAXWELL. Mr. J. M. BULLOCH. 

Miss MARY BILLINGTON, Mr. S. J. PRYOR. 

Mr. HAROLD CHILD. Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 

Mr. ARTHUR F. THORN. Mr. JAMES BLYTH. 

The Prospectus, containing full information regarding the School’s 
Courses of instruc tion, will be forwarded, post free, on application to 
The Prospectus Department, 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
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_ 80 vivid as it was under Elizabeth, but a second Greene might 
write a very effective supplement, adorned with xmany a “* true 
and merry tale,” “ quaint conceit” and “ pleasant storie ” 
of the ways of “coosnage.” The “fovre letters and certeine 
sonnets” by Harvey; reprinted in the second Bodley Head 
Quarto, form part of the famous Harvey-Nashe controversy, 
which, according to Mr. Harman, was not a real controversy, 
but a “ put-up job” between Harvey and young Bacon, in 
which Bacon’s old impersonation of Greene could be satis- 
factorily killed off and both of them would have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their powers of rhetorical invective. 
However, these letters are certainly amusing reading, and if 
it was a “ put-up job ” Harvey had very little respect for his 
reputation. Why Bacon, who was the younger man, could 
shelter himself and Harvey be exposed Mr. Harman does not 
satisfactorily explain. But then, who knows but what 
Harvey was Bacon, too ? 


HISTORY. 


The Middle Ages. By Fr. Funck-Brentano. Translated from 
the French by Elizabeth O'Neill. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

This is a book which causes regret that one is only an 
Englishman ; or, rather, that one is not French. We have 
turned out many very respectable volumes of history ; but 
our historians never seem to believe that the events of which 
they write really happened. Whereas, a Frenchman is so 
convinced of the truth of his story that he makes it read like 
a romance rather than as a merely fictitious bit of scientific 
history. This volume is one of a series which in its French 
title is Histoire de France racontée a4 tous. In England, alas ! 
one feels that it will meet the needs of many professional 
students, for there are few works in our language which give 
such a vivid impression of the mediaeval period. M. Funck- 
Brentano is the editor of the series, and he had already set 
himself a very high standard when he persuaded M. Madelin 
to write the volume on the French Revolution, a book which 
now ranks in the eyes of scholars as one of the authorities of 
its period. In France it appears as merely a popular state- 
ment @ tous! M. Funck-Brentano has grasped the fact that 
the political skeleton (of legal constitutions and kings and 
parliaments) is only the dry bones of history, and that the 
flesh and blood and nerve tissue are clsewhere. So he has 
chapters on Epics and Minstrels, Universities and Cathedrals, 
Miniatures and Guilds. In fact, his sense of the proportion 
of life is very finely balanced ; he is most interested in the 
things that matter, and the politicians and their crafts are 
put in their proper place. He has written a book of scholar- 
ship with the pen of an artist. The story closes with the 
death of Louis XI. in 1483 : that ruthless king who centralized 
the government of France and made the Middle Ages only 
a memory and no longer a fact. This book is learned as 
science and fascinating as romance; and if here and there 
its brilliance of theory may a little exceed the limits of to-day’s 
accepted opinion, it will probably be held true to-morrow. 
The translation, unfortunately, is somewhat lacking in grace. 
The Index must also be revised in another edition; even 
Crécy, with several pages in the text, is not considered worthy 
of a line to itself in the Index. And it is startling to find 
Leo X., the glory of the Renaissance, appearing in the Middle 
Ages in mistake for the ninth Pope of that name. 


World History (1815-1920). 
14s. net.) 

Some twelve years ago Professor Fueter, who is a 
German Swiss, had a_ considerable success’ with his 
Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (Munich, 1911). It 
was quickly translated into French, and now his new work, 
in which he employs the same method, has the honour of 
being translated into English. As Professor Fueter writes 
about other countries than his own he is an impartial witness. 
He has thrown overboard many of the subjects which 
older historians would have thought indispensable; he 
has seized on what is vital instead of dealing in what is tradi- 
tional. But this, after all, is not a new method. A long time 
ago J. R. Green showed English readers that the condition 
of the people was more important than the dates of battles, 
and that process has been developed ever since. Professor 
Fueter discusses such subjects as the American Civil War, 
the Great War and the Irish question in a manner which will 
give satisfaction to the vast majority of Englishmen. With 
regard to Ireland, for example, he points out that the demands 
of Republican Ireland could not possibly be met without 
injustice to Ulster. In judging the Great War he comes to 
the conclusion that Germany could easily have had peace if 
she had wanted it, but that she did not want it. His tribute 
to the spirit of Anglo-Saxon governance—* Anglo-Saxon,” of 
course, including America—is most gratifying. He finds it 
reasonable, fair-minded and devoid of militarism. He 


By Eduard Fueter. (Methuen. 


Recognizes in the part played by Great Britain in August, 





a, 
1914,-a great decision, for neutrality and the opportunity 
z , : 7 . y of 
money-making were alike rejected. He makes some extreme 
interesting remarks about the peasant movement, which i 
one of the results of the War. Our own agriculture has te 
visibly affected by the War owing to the splitting up of out 
estates, but the change is not comparable with what has 
occurred in many of the smaller European States. A ney 
peasantry has emerged and is a power. This subject deseryes 
more attention. 
The Journal and Essays of John Woolman. By Amelia Moy 
Gummere. (Macmillan. 25s.) 

John Woolman’s journal and essays have been reprinted 
times without number, but this new edition, prepared py 
Mrs. Gummere at the request of the Friends’ Historica) 
Society of Philadelphia, is easily the best and fullest that hag 
appeared. It begins with a biography of some hundred odq 
pages, into which many new facts have been introduced. 
and the text is made still more valuable by the inclusion of 
numerous extracts from letters, account books and other 
documents, some of which are reproduced in facsimile, 4 
great deal of trouble has been taken to collate the vyarioys 
manuscripts of the Journals, which have suffered before 
now from hasty editing and even from attempts “* to improve” 
Woolman’s simple and beautiful English ; and the result js 
very satisfactory indeed. Perhaps the most interesting 
Journal of all, that which describes Woolman’s voyage to 
England in 1772 and his various travels here until the beginning 
of his fatal illness, is reproduced in this edition in its origing| 
form. After the Journals come the Essays, and then follows 
a most copious Appendix, which gives biographical notes of 
all the more prominent persons mentioned in the text and 
copies of deeds and wills. A large bibliography, based upon 
that published in the “ Century Edition ”’ (1900) of John 
Woolman’s Journal, completes the volume. A number of 
photographs of places with which Woolman was connected 
and a few portraits serve to break up the solid text and even 
add something to its interest. Here, then, within the covers 
of this single volume, can be found everything that John 
Woolman was and everything that he did, and readers who 
desire to follow in the footsteps of Lamb, Crabb Robinson, 
and other admirers of the great Quaker will do well to acquire 
this latest edition of his life and works, an edition that isa 
triumph of patience and loving labour. 


CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

Some Aspects of the Genius of Giovanni Boccaccio. By E. 
Hutton. (H. Milford. Ils. 6d. net.) 

The British Academy’s annual Italian Lecture was devoted 
last year to Boccaccio. Mr. Hutton’s account of his troubled 
career and of his numerous works is learned, judicious and 
sympathetic. Boccacciolives in his masterpiece, the Decameron, 
but his significance for the Middle Ages is not to be measured 
by that great book alone. Mr. Hutton reminds us that 
Boceaccio wrote much else in his native Tuscan, thus establish- 
ing that dialect as the standard of Italian prose, and, moreover, 
that he produced voluminous Latin works, as well as the first 
translation of Homer and the first life of Dante. _ It is curious 
to learn that Boccaccio copied the Divine Comedy with his 
own hand for his friend Petrarch, who had no copy of Dant 
in his famous library. Books were very scarce in those days, 
but Petrarch, we may infer, thought little of the stera 
Florentine in comparison with his beloved Greek and Latin 
authors. There was need, then, for the public lectures whic! 
Boccaccio delivered in Florence in 1373 on the Divine Comedy, 
for, if Petrarch himscif underrated Dante, we may be sure 
that lesser men of his time knew little of the poet. 
Shakespeare. By Raymond Macdonald Alden. (Allen an! 

Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

This volume, written by the Professor of English in Stanford 
University, is one of an American series entitled “ Master 
Spirits of Literature,” and it is only fair to say that it is 4 
much better book than such ominous auspices would lead one 
to imagine. It is a long, thorough, sensible, though net 
specially acute, study of Shakespeare’s life and work. Professot 
Alden, who has clearly an excellent knowledge of Shake- 
spearean criticism, tries to steer a middle course between the 
absolute and the historical positions, a policy that will wa 
the suffrages of most of his readers. He attempts always 
distinguish between the purely Elizabethan elements and the 
more universal elements in the poet’s work, tries to preserve 
the balance, and deals roundly with extreme interpretations 
and nonsensical theories. It is a safe and useful study, worth 
putting into the hands of any student who is just embarking 
upon a Shakespearean course. Nor will it waste the genera 
reader’s time, though he could easily find more stimulatin; 
criticism. 

Le Goat Public et le Théatre Elizabéthain : jusqu’ a la mort 
de Shakespeare. Par Charles J. Sisson. (Dijon: Imprimer? 
Darantiere. 12 francs.) 

It is good to know that a considerably expanded English 
edition of this study of the Elizabethan theatre by Professer 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrtp 


Ready 10th April 
eS 


THE WORLD CRISIS 
1911—1914 


BY THE 


Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H. 


First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915 


‘Clearly, when the book is published, it will, from the literary 
point of view, be as g od as his ‘River War,’ which is one 
of the most comprehensive pieces of historical writing in 
English.”—Evening Standard. 

“Sir William Robertson Nicoll regards him as a successor to 
Lord Rosebery in the heritage of English prose. 

—Sunday Express. 

"The only picture of the War yet to appear, from the pen of a 
principal actor on the British side, which posterity will read 
for its own sake, as literature.”—Outlook. 


With Maps and Charts 30/- net 








T¥O BOOKS ON EGYPT 
By ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Late Inspector-General of Antiquities, Egypt 


THE GLORY 
THE PHARAOHS 


"Mr. Arthur Weigall, as all readers of his books are aware, 
has the magical touch. He can invest the facts of Egyptology 
with life, make the dead Pharaohs breathe once more, and 
call up visions of the past entrancing in their beauty. This 
peculiar quality, which is really the highest artistry when, as 
in his case, it is wedded with knowledge, he manifests to 
the full in ‘The Glory of the Pharaohs.’”—Datly Mail. 





Mlustrated 


2nd Impression Printing 15s. net 





AND 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
AKHNATON 


(The Father-in-Law of Tutankhamon) 


‘A wonderful story..—Bookman. ‘A masterly study.’—Datly Mail. 





4th Impression of IUustrated 
the Revised Edition 12/6 net 








FIFTY -FIFTY 
By A. NEIL LYONS 


Author of “A Market Bundle,” &c. 


“Forty-two delichtful short stories dealing with Sussex rustics 
and Cockney wits, sweetencd with sympathy, sharpened by 
irony, made mellow by a penetrating philosophy.” 

—Daily Express. 


2nd Impression Printing 7/6 net 











For full prospectuses of the above and list 
of other important works published this Spring, 
apply to Messrs. THORNTON BUTTERWORTH. 


“15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON wW.C.2 











NOW READY. Vol. I., Vol. Il. in April (Cloth 20s. 
net, Half Morocco 35s. net) of the 
THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
In 10 Volumes. Imp. 8vo. 


Edited by 
DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


The Subsequent Volumes will be Published at intervals 
of abcut Three Months. 


The following cminent writers may be mentioned among those 
who are contributing to this revised edition:— 


Lord Birkenhead 

Sir Oliver J. Lodge 
George Bernard Shaw 
G. K. Chesterton 

Sir John Simon 

Sir Robert Philip 
Lord Askwith 

A. C. Benson 


Admiral Sir R. Tupper 
Sir H. W. Barlow 

Dr. W. S. Bruce 
Professor H. T. Andrews 
Sir W. H. Bragg 

Sir Leslie Mackenzie 
Professor W. A. Bone 
F. W. Headley 

Sir Frank Dyson Professor A. Harden 
Professor John Adams Sir John McPherson 
Professor E. H. Parker Dr. J. D. Comrie 

Sir Ronald Ross Sir Joseph Fayrer 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia has a character of its own. It strives to 
be at once comprehensive, compact, accurate, lucid, readable, and 
handy for reference. The larger themes are broken up into many 
articles; but provision is throughout mace for securing a systematic 
conspectus of the whole subject. Thus the article GzoLocy gives a 
history of the science and plans out the whole field; while the 
reader in search of information on single items such as Plesio- 
saurus, Boulder, Clay, Denudation, Caves, Pitchstone, Greensand, 
Mammoth, Coprolites, Dykes, Trilobites, Pterodactyl, the Antiquity 
of Man, will not have to hunt for these hidden in a tractless 
wilderness of continuous dissertation, but will find each under its 
several head, 





Chambers’s 


Cyclopaedia of English Literature 


Three Vols., Imp. 8vo, Cloth, £3 net, Morocco, £6 net. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English 
Tongue from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with 
Specimens of their Writings. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 300 PORTRAITS AND FAC-SIMILES. 


Some of the Contributors:— 


Mr. Andrew Lang 

Sir Sidney Lee 

Professor Sir Richard Lodge 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 

Mr. A. W. Pollard 

Professor Sir Walter Raleigh 
Mr. A. C. Swinburne 
Professcr Saintsbury 
Professor J. Arthur Thomsen 


Canon Ainger 
Rev. Stopford Brooke 
Professor A. C. Bradicy 
Mr. Austin Dobson 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
Professor Dowden 
Mr. Edmund Gossea 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
Professor W. P. Ker 

} 


This standard work has been hrought up to date by a thorough 
revision of the later section of the third volume, in which writers 
are now included who have come to the front in recent years. 

Contemporary Review says: ‘* Will constitute not only one of the 
most valuable works of literary reference existing, but an anthology 
of the choicest passages in English literature from Chaucer to the 
present day.” 











I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson 
Edited by ROSALINE MASSON. 7s. Gd. net. 


Personal Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, including 

contributions from Thomas Hardy, O.M.; Sir James M. Barrie, 

Bart., O.M.; Sir Sidney Colvin; Edmund Gosse; Sir Graham 

Balfour; William Archer; Lord Dunedin; Lady Guthrie; Sir 
R. R. Simpson; Lady Jersey, etc. 

The idea of this volume was suggested to The Robert Louis 
Stevenson Club by Miss Rosaline Masson in the belief that there 
were many persons living who could remember R. L. S., and would 
contribute their reminiscences to such a volume, and that the col- 
lection of these reminiscences in permanent form would be a valu 
able addition to the world’s knowledge of Stevenson's life anc 
character, 


THE REAL ROBERT BURNS 
By J. L. HUGHES, LL.D., 


Author of “ Dickens as an Educator,” etc. 





6s. net. 


Extract from Author's Foreword. 

“To do something to help all men and women to a juster under- 
standing of the real Robert Burns is the aim of the writer. Let us 
learn, and ever remember that he was a reverent writer about re- 
ligion, a clear interpreter of Christ’s teaching, of democracy and 
brotherhood, a profound philosopher, and the author of the purest 
love-songs ever written.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 Soho Square, London, W., & Edinburgh. 
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Sisson, of Elphinstone College, University of Bombay, is in 
preparation, for it is an important and exceedingly interesting 
work. Professor Sisson has approached his subject through 
the psychology of the reader and spectator of the period and 
its influence on the dramatist. In a preliminary chapter 
he traces the origins of the popular taste in the mystery- 
plays and various shows of more primitive times, and then 
goes on to discuss the psychology of the England of the 
Renaissance. The effect of the Renaissance upon England 
was peculiar, Cut off by her seas from the more cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of the Continent, she had established a 
vigorous national and political life of her own into which the 
Renaissance came simply as a tributary influence. It sup- 
planted nothing; its function was to modify. Professor Sisson 
is very interesting on the subject of the public taste, which 
he maintains was fundamentally the same for all classes of 
society. Romance and realism, which modern criticism 
tends to treat as antithetical qualities, are, he shows, the 
salient features of the Elizabethan drama, and in the tragedies 
of Shakespeare we see them completely reconciled. We have 
not the space to consider Professor Sisson’s study in detail. 
We must, for the moment, content ourselves with repeating 
that it is of the highest interest and look forward to discussing 
the English version, when it appears. 


Footprints of Robert Burns. 
(Gardner: Paisley. 3s. 6d.) 

A sketch, not without a few vivid touches, of the life and 
genius of Burns, who is here regarded not only as a great poet 
but also as the leader and deliverer of the Scottish peasantry. 
It is chiefly marred by the author’s gushing manner and a 
style in which she has contrived to introduce almost every 
hackneyed, well-worn phrase known to letters. 


By Jessie Patrick Findlay. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND LEARNING, 


The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakhshani and Mada- 
glashti Dialects of Modern Persian, with Vocabularies. 
By Major D. L. R. Lorimer, C.1.E., 1A. (Royal Asiatic 
Society's Prize Publication Fund, 1922.) : 

It is doubtful whether there exists in Europe, outside 
Germany, any scholar except the author himself, Major 
Lorimer, and Sir George Grierson, to whom his bock is most 
appropriately dedicated, who knows enough about the three 
Iranian dialects with which this work deals to offer any 
detailed criticism of its contents. Major Lorimer’s accurate 
knowledge of modetn Persia, of which a wider audience than 
this book can attract reaped the benefit in the delightful Book 
of Persian Fairy-Tales, which he and his wife published 
two or three years ago, is a sufficient guarantee of his com- 
petence to write of these dialects. To that of the Bakhtiyéris, 
that great group of martial tribesmen who dwell to the west of 
Ispahan, and of whom so much was heard during the recent 
Persian Revolution, especially in 1908-1911, the bulk of the 
book (pp. 1-126) is devoted. The two other dialects, though 
purely Iranian, are spoken outside the present Persian fron- 
tiers: that of Badakhshan, celebrated for its rubies, in 
Afghanistan, and that of Madaglasht, a branch of the former, 
in Chitral. The importance of these dialects for a study of 
Persian philology has long been recognized, since they often 
preserve archaic words and constructions which the standard 
Persian language has lost. A fruitful study of these can only 
be made by one who is, like Major Lorimer, a linguist by 
nature, a student by taste, a traveller by profession and an 
expert in the comparatively new science of Phonetics. 


The Problem of the Agamemnon and the Recognition Scene 
in the Choephoroe. By E. C. Hoernle. (Blackwell. 2s. 
net each.) 

Whether we agreed or not with the late Dr. Verrall, we 
read his books with exhilaration. Yet his theories left most 
of us slightly dissatisfied ; he almost persuaded us that the 
plays of Euripides and Aeschylus either must be explained 
after his fashion or were dramatically incompetent. His 
explanations, brilliant though they were, did not seem 
perfectly to fit with what we knew of the Greek spirit ; and 
we felt uneasily that we might be compelled to accept the 
alternative view. Mr. Hoernle now comes forward with his 
own cominents on two cruces. He takes the difliculties that 
Dr. Verrall showed to be so great in the Agamemnon and 
the Choephoroe and offers explanations which certainly 
seem to demand less effort of belief than Dr. Verrall’s. 
Briefly, he argues that Agamemnon intentionally delayed 
the beacon-signals from Troy, and he makes more plausible 
the recognition of Orestes from a lock ef hair left on his 
father’s tomb by reminding us that such a votive offering 
was the duty only of Orestes. 

By Colonel N. T. Belaiew, C.B. 

7s. 6d. net.) 


Crystallisation of Metals. 
(University of London Press. 


This book contains four lectures delivered in 1922 by a dis- 
tinguished Russian metallurgist at the Royal School of Mines. 
The subject is a somewhat recondite one, and the general 
reader ‘can hardly be expected to take an intelligent interest 





iri, 
in the “* spherodisation of cementite in hypereutectoi ” 
Yet the structure of old Indian ethos oie ae — 
Damascene steel—turns out to be nothing but perfectly 
spherodised cementite. Colonel Belaiew was the first ro 
reproduce synthetically the Widmanstitten: figures chem. 
teristic of meteoric irons. His lectures are invaluable . 
specialists, 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND FLOWERS, 
Pan’s People : the Lure of Little Beasts. 
Coleridge. (T. Fisher Unwin. 9s. net.) 
It is often the case that the descendant of a great man will 
become, by a kind of unconscious, inherited sympathy the 
exponent and the illustration of one facet of his ancestor's 
inspiration. And, as the publisher says on the wrapper, the 
beautiful words from The Ancient Mariner, “ He prayeth 
well who loveth well both man and bird and beast,” very 
aptly sun up this book by Coleridge’s descendant, \; 
Coleridge loves the creatures for themselves, not because 
they are good sport or good food nor because he owns them, 
He is one of the few Londoners who know the fascination of 
Kensington Gardens in the early morning, when, beneath 
the soft murmur of the tree-tops, companioned by the water. 
birds, bewitched by the deep voices of the wood-pigeons, 
one is no more in London, but in some charmed fragment of 
elfin woodland which has floated up, intact and secret, out 
of a remote world, whither it will return at the milkman’s 
plaintive cry. The most interesting chapters are those on 
animal attractions and telepathy. It is a very charming 
book. 


Sidelights on Birds. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

This book, by the Natural History Editor of the Yorkshire 
Weekly Post, contains some delightful chapters suggesting 
the possession by birds of occult senses. Anyone who has 
watched birds must often have wondered if they dipped for 
their wisdom in the well of subconsciousness. Here is a 
particularization of this idea. The theory that they, in 
common with butterflies and other creatures, are subject to 
magnetism and are able to pick up vibrations, is so strange 
and lovely that one feels it must be true. One’s criticisms 
on a book containing so much accurate knowledge are very 
small ones. Should not “ long-tailed field mouse,” page 35, 
read “ long-tailed titmouse’’? Would not * twittering” 
describe the dipper’s song better than “ gurgling”? Has 
any reader seen a cock bullfinch sitting on the eggs, or with 
a beak like a goldfinch, or with so much black under his 
chin, as in the picture facing page 88? The present writer 
has not. Apart from these trifles this is an enchanting book. 
Round the Year in Richmond Park. By H. R. Hall. 

and Blount. 2s. net.) 

This book must be bought by all Londoners, who will be 
surprised to see how rich they are in trees, birds and plants. 
The reader is told what is to be seen month by month, and 
where to look for it. There are also complete lists, giving 
English and botanical names, and a map. It is interesting 
to see what a number of real country wild-flowers, such as 
ling, heartsease, comfrey and forget-me-not, grow practically 
in London. A delightful book, in which the illustrations 
by H. B. Whanslaw are a very attractive feature. 
Green Timber Trails. By William G. Chapman. 

8s. 6d. net.) 

Although the author of these stories of wild life is a hunter, 
they are written, at least partially, from the wild creature's 
point of view, and will therefore do good and not harm to 
boys’ imaginations. They are full of thrilling accounts of 
the Canadian forest and its furry inhabitants by one who 
(though paradoxically) loves them. 


The Deeside Field. Edited by A. Macdonald and J. B. Philip. 
(The Rosemount Press.) 

These collected addresses of the Deeside Club are full of 
interesting facts. Field clubs are excellent things, not only 
because they provide accurate local knowledge, but because 
they give an excuse for people of all ages to set aside 
their work and their troubles for a time and become boys 
and girls again. 

Pamphlets of the Whins School of Herb Growing. By Mrs. ™. 
Grieve, F.R.H.S. (The Whins School, Chalfont St. Peter.) 

Theory and practice are united, it seems, at the Whins. 
The reviving of such private enterprise as this for the growing, 
gathering and drying of medicinal herbs is a splendid idea. 
Not only is instruction given as to growing culinary and 
medical herbs, but a market is offered to individual collectors 
of wild plants which would otherwise be wasted. The special 
pamphlets on various plants are full of interesting things— 
quotations from old herbals, modern recipes, derivations of 
names, quotations from the poets, and the names of the 
diseases for which the plants are good. Those interested 1B 
this fascinating subject should write to Chalfont St. Peter 
for some of the pamphlets. 


for 


By the Hon. Gilbert 


By H. Knight Horsefield. (Heath Cranton, 
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by John Gloag and Leslie Mansfield, F.R.1.B.A. 
t Deals with house-planning for labour-saving com- 
| bined with comfort. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


| «wiLL YOU READ THIS?” 


by “ Trinda.” The “ Freeman’s Journal” says this 
is “one of the most varied and entertaining books 
we have encountered recently.” 5/- net 


THE PRIMROSE PATH 


by Arthur Mills, Author of “ Pillars of Salt.” 
Vigorous stories by a man who knows the 
world. 7/6 net 


BODIES AND SOULS 


Passion,” ete. The 
7/6 net 


by Shaw Desmond, Author of “ 
novel that puts married life in the pillory. 


| OUT OF BONDAGE 


by Olive Mary Salter, Author of “ God’s Wages.’ 
Anovel that attacks Church conventionalism. 7/6 net 


DIFFICULTIES 


by Seymour Hicks. Third Impression. 10/6 net 


| THE VICTOR 


by Nathan Kussy. <A crime story that is con- 


’ 


| tinuously thrilling. 7/6 net 
| HIGH TIDE 
| An anthology of happiness. An ideal bedside 


| book, 6/- net 


| THE ROAD 


by Lady Dorothy Mills, Author of “ The Tent of 
Blue.” “ Thrilling advenivres in Paris, on the 
Riviera, in Tunis, and finally in the desert.”— 
| Eveniny Standard. 7/6 net 
i} 
| 


Publishers, London, W.C. 2. 
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ANDREW MELROSE 





FASCINATING BIG GAME BOOK 
OF RECENT. YEARS. 


THE STORY OF A LION HUNT 


With some of the Author’s experiences 
during the War 
By CAPTAIN ARNOLD WIENHOLT, D.S.O., M.C. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MOST 


The Aberdeen Press says:—‘ The personality of the writer 
attracts me very much. In sport he widely diverges from the 
primitive type, and helps to realize that even in this strongly 
inherited instinct the ascending qualities of man’s mind are 
obtaining the mastery.” 

The Daily Mail says:—‘‘ The cool and careful description which 
he gives of the bites inflicted on him by a wotinded lion seems 
something unique in the annals of man’s warfare with the great 
flesh eaters,” 





A UNIQUE BOOK 


A BEE MELODY 


By HERBERT BROWN 
‘(Rector of St. Lawrence, Essex) 
Price 6/- net. 
This hook about bees is easily the most original work 
on the subject that has ever been published. 


. The Daily Mail says:—‘‘ A delightful bee book... All bee- 
ah and many who do not keep these useful, but at times 
Sughtly irritable, insects will prize Mr. Brown’s book.” 


— 





LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE Ltd.) 

















THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, LTD.) 





The Civilization of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By E. BOTHWELL GOSSE. With a profusion of 
illustration to elucidate the text. 5s. net. 
Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them. 
By H. J. WRIGHT and W. P. WRIGHT. With 32 
plates in full colours, 10s. 6d. net. 
The English Rock Garden. 
By REGINALD FARRER. Two vols. 
With 200 Photographic Reproductions. 
£3 3s. net per sct. 


Crown 4to. 


The British Nature Book. 
By S. N. SEDGWICK. Fully illustrated. 
Birds Through the Year. 
By W. BEACH THOMAS and A. K. 
Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 


12s. 6d. net. 
COLLETT. 
12s. 6d. net. 


10s. Gd. net. 
50 drawings in colour, 


Flowers I Love. 

sy KATHERINE CAMERON, 
Sketching Without a Master. 
By J. HULLAH BROWN, 


Sketching in Water-Colours. 
By JAMES STEUART. 


6s. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 





Books by JOHN BUCHAN. 
NOVELS. UNIFORM EDITION. 


March vol. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Cloth, gilt top, 4s. Gd. net. Limp leather, gilt top, 6s. net. 
Monthly publication. 12 volumes issued. 
A History of the Great War. 
In 4 Volumes with 78 Maps. 
A Book of Escapes and Hurried Journeys. 

5s. net. 
3s. 6d. net. 


25s. net per vol. 


Poems Scots and English. 





Peake’s Commentary on the Bible. 

Edited by Prof. A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D., and Prin- 
cipal A, J. GRIEVE, M.A., D.D. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Century Bible. 

‘A Modern Commentary. Complete in 34 volumes. 
Entirely Revised Editions of the Four Gospels have 
just been published. 3s. 6d. net per vol. 
Kitchen Essays: With Recipes and Their 
Occasions. By LADY JEKYLL, D.B.E. 5s. net. 
Cookery recipes reprinted from The Times. 

Nelson’s Income Tax Guide. 2s. net. 
3y PHILIP SULLEY. For all incomes from all 


sources, 


.. JACK’S REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Each 10/6 net. 
A Book of English Poetry. 
Edited by GEORGE BEAUMONT, 
Jack’s Reference Book. 
A History of English Literature. 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. 
A History of the British Nation. 
The Parent’s Book. (New Edition.) 
The Woman’s Book. (Revised and Enlarged.) 
A Guide to the English Language. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Ready April. 
In and Around London. 
3y CONSTANCE M. FOOT. 
FORREST, and from Photographs. <A 
Edition. 








6s. net. 


Illustrated by A. S. 
Revised 








LONDON & EDINBURGH 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


The Book of Religion and Empire. A Semi-official Defence 
end Exposition of Islam written by order at the Court an 
with the assistance of the Caliph Mutawakkil (a.p. 247-861). 
By ‘Alf Tabarf. Translated, with a critical apparatus, from an 
apparently unique MS. in the John Rylands Library by 
A. Mingana, D.D. (Manchester University Press.) 

The author of this interesting Apologia, ‘Ali ibn Rabban of 
Tabarist4n (the Persian Caspian province now called Maézan- 
darin), was by birth and education a Christian, by nationality 
a Persian, and by profession a physician. In this last capacity 
he was attached to M4zyar, of the noble Persian house of 
Qaren, who, striving to rid his country of the Arab yoke 
imposed upon it two centuries earlier, was defeated, captured 
and put to death by the Caliph’s troops about a.p. 840. Our 
author, thanks to his skill in medicine (** Rhazes,” the greatest 
and most original of all the so-called ** Arabian ” physicians, 
was his pupil), was taken into the Caliph’s service, and, 
whether from conviction or expediency, embraced Islam. In 
this book he sets forth in detail the reasons which led him to 
change his faith and to prefer the religion of Muhammad to 
that of Christ. As he was a well-educated and scientifically 
minded man, well acquainted not only with the Christian and 
Muhammadan but also with the Jewish scriptures, his book 
should be of exceptional interest to missionaries as well as to 
Orientalists. The translator scems to have done his work 
well, but until we have the Arabic text (which Dr. Mingana 
promises us in the course of this year) it is impossible to speak 
positively on this point, since the only known manuscript of 
the book is that now belonging to the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester. A large portion of the work deals with prophecies 
in the Old and New Testaments fulfilled, in the author's view, 
by the advent of the Prophet Muhammad. 


Men, Women, and God. A Discussion of Sex Questions from 
the Christian point of view. By A. H. Gray, M.A., D.D. 
(Student Christian Movement. 4s.) 

This is a very outspoken book on a subject with regard to 
which a tradition of reticence is common in this country ; and 
the fact that it has been published by the Student Christian 
Movement indicates that there is a general feeling that this 
tradition has been carried too far. It was due to a reaction, 
partly against the freedom of much of the literature of the 
eighteenth century ; and partly against the mischievous ten- 
dencies of Catholic casuistry. But, the writer argues, 

“the policy of silence is as cruel as its assumptions are untrue 

Ignorance is an impossibility for the young. Our choice lies between 

a garbled, half true and distorted knowledge, and a knowledge that 

shall be clean, innocent and helpful.” 


The bearing of this on marricd life is close. For 

“marriage is not the simple and easy thing which this policy 
would imply. Mother Nature does not teach young couples all 
that they need to know. Often they mishandle and spoil the 
beautiful relationship on which they have entered to their own 
disgust and disappointment. Uncounted couples to-day have 
reason for the bitterness with which they complain that nobody 
ever taught or helped them.” 

The writer’s attitude is religious, though he does not preach ; 
and practical, though his appeal is to ideal motives. The book 
is characterized by a wholesome vein of common sense, 
founded on sympathy with, and knowledge of, human nature. 
The section on “ Drink,” in which he declares himself * an 
enthusiastic Prohibitionist,”’ is an exception. In Southern 
Europe the connexion between sexual and alcoholic excess is 
remote ; and in Northern less direct than he supposes. Were 
there no other objection—and there are many—to the tyran- 
nical fallacy of Prohibition, the test of the negative instances 
would be sufficient to justify the “ want of will in the com- 
munity as a whole” to follow the American lead in this 
matter. 


Is the Higher Criticism Scholarly ? By Robert Dick Wilson, 
Ph.D., D.D. (Marshall Bros., Ltd. Is. net.) 

Professor Wilson, who knows forty-five Janguages, thinks 
not. He believes “ that no man knows enough to assail the 
truthfulness of the Old Testament,” and to prove his point 
he ransacks literature from the inscriptions of Hammurabi to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Victory out of Ruin. By Norman Maclean. 
Stoughton. 5s. net.) 
Vigorous, facile, and exultant sermons on the inercasing 


popularity of Prohibition. 


(Hodder and 


The Book of Jeremiah. Transiated into Colloquial English by 
Adam C. Welsch, D.D. (National Adult Union. 1s. 3d. net.) 
This is the third of a series called ** Books of the Old Testa- 
ment in Colloquial English.” The idea of the series is alto- 
gether excellent. Of the translation, as translation, we are 


not competent to speak, but we can praise without hesitation 
the clearness of its meaning and the fine quality of its style. 
The method of splitting the text up into sections with headings 
which epitomize their content and provide brief explanatory 





——___ 
notes and observations greatly helps our understanding 
the matter and our ease and pleasure in reading. a 


Three Sermons. By W. Benson. (Robert Scott. 1s. 64, net: 

The Reverend W. Benson has here written one pi 
on agnosticism and two on the parables of the Unjust Stey,.. 
and the Labourers in the Vineyard. He writes in a ra 
liberal, and conversational style, and it is all to the aa 
that he does not stiffen his sermons with a display of eruditin, 
or disputatiousness. ” 


What is Wrong ? 
net.) 

Mr. Losabe is bent on saving the world. He has yy 
political or administrative scheme to suggest, but he belieye, 
that we shall become more prosperous when we are np, 
moral, 


By John Losabe. (Harding and More, | 


8, 


more 


THE COLLECTOR. 


English Furniture of the Cabriole Period. By H. A). 
Tipping. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. net.) ae, 
The *Cabriole Period” would seem almost as indefinite gs 
* the silk stocking period,” and Mr. Tipping, in conceding jt; 
vagueness, explains that the term ‘ Cabriole” should be 
taken as applying to such furniture as exhibits a certajy 
continuous connected suavity, being, as it is, a restrained 
manifestation of the style called “* Baroque.” In the reign of 
William IIT. the straight leg was still supreme and came again 
into fashion under George LI., whilst in between the Cabriole 
leg was all the vogue with only occasional exceptions. We 
are given interesting extracts from old accounts where it js 
surprising to find that, whereas the frames for a pair of walnut 
elbow chairs made for Hampton Court in 1699 cost only 
£2 10s., the sum of £30 was spent on their upholstery, including 
velvet at 36s. 8d. a yard. Mr. Tipping has illustrated his text 
with photographs of peculiarly elegant specimens, and the 
whole book is charmingly produced. 


Hand-woven Carpets—Oriental and European. By A, fF, 
Kendrick. (Benn Bros., Ltd. £5 5s. for 2 vols.) 

A standard book on so large a subject as that of carpets 
must necessarily itself be large, and when such a book js 
compiled by the Keeper of the Department of Textiles at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum we are not surprised that he 
should need two large volumes in which to instruct us. The 
matter is treated with great thoroughness from every point of 
view; design, colour, texture and the _ technicalities of 
weaving all being severally considered and _ illustrated, 
Volume II. consists, indeed, entirely of plates, some of the 
coloured ones giving a very good representation of the fine 
originals. There are also a number of diagrams showing the 
great variety of motifs used in carpets of all countries at various 
periods that will be especially interesting to the designer, 
One perhaps feels that in most carpets there is an excess of 
* detail,” and that a good deal of it is irrelevant and unrelated 
to any dominating and unifying general plan suflicient to 
harmonize the parts into coherence. In this respect at least 
some of the later European examples come rather ama 
after the syncopated clamour of the Asiatics. Heraldry with 
its flowing mantling would seem to be especially suitable for 
the embellishing of carpets, but comparatively little seems to 
have been done with it. Indeed, since the beneficent activities 
of Robert Adam and William Morris, the carpet-makers have 
had little guidance from the enlightened, and have therefor 
been wise in for the most part repeating the traditional 
Eastern forms that, if a littke overworked, are at any mie 
generally acceptable from their very familiarity. Mr. 
Kendrick’s great book is not one that can be adequate) 
appreciated in a short review, but we would commend it as: 
rich treasury to all who care for Eastern Art in general or fs 
carpets in particular. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Lane Poot 


SCIENCE 
Gravitation versus Relativity. By 
(Putnam. 12s. 6d. net.) 

According to the author of this able and searching criticis™, 
“not proven” must be the verdict pronounced on th 
Einstein theory by all sincere scientific thinkers. 4 
the author is an astronomer of repute, his indictmetl 
of a theory which relies entirely on astronomical tes 
for its confirmation must be ‘considered _ seriously Y 
all who genuinely desire the truth and not merely t 
excitement of a new and revolutionary theory. Profess' 
Charles Poor points out that, in publishing his theory witho! 
complete experimental verification, Einstein reversed th 
traditional scientific method of procedure whereby a hy? 
thesis must be demonstrated to be conclusively necessary 
sullicient before it can be announced to the world as ft’ 
In contrast, Newton and Darwin are quoted as having rigid! 
adhered to this principle. And although Professor Einste! 
declares the results of the tests selected by himself to ® 
“thoroughly satisfactory,” Professor Poor shows that tht 
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w "EREDERICK TREVES, 
MART, G.C.V.O., CB. LLD. 
THE ELEPHANT MAN : And Other 
Reminiscences 


' “Flere are very striking studies in psychology set 
* out with keenness of pee sympathy of heart and 


: grace of pen. +. it is to d with a quiet realism.”— NET 
: Graphic. 


EARL RUSSELL 
MY LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


! “The book runs smoothly; it is lucid, rather waspish 
: at times, yet written with the utmost verve of a man 
' of experience.”—Liverpool Courier. 

: These recollections (1870 to about 1908) are admir- 


: ably written and give a graphic picture of an eventful 
life. NET 


G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., M.A. 
HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 
1878-1919 


> A succinct record of the relations of the Great Powers 
> between one another from 1878-1919. Dr. Gooch 2 1/- 
: keeps strictly to his sut hject and finds quite enough. to 
: compress into crisp, definitive sentences occupying 
: 736 pages. 


H. G. WELLS 
MEN LIKE GODS 


: “Men Like Gods” is the aptest description of the 
: denizens of the Utopian planet in which this wonder- 
: worker in words works out his new story. In his 
‘ inimitable way—now whimsical, now daring, always 

prescient and adv: anced—Mr., Wells fills in his picture. 


MARGARET PETERSON .. 
THE SCENT OF THE ROSE 


' The story mainly concerns two men and a woman— 
* it is in darkest Africa and in England that the drama 
: is worked out, against realistic and exciting back- 
: grounds; the h handling of the theme enables Mrs. Peter- 
+ son to display her fullest powers. 


ROR eee Ree eR REE EERE EEE THEE THEE RHEE EEE SHEESH EEE E EEE EEE EHH HEED 


JOAN CONOUEST........... | 
ZARAH THE CRUEL 


: Here is a book of thrills and adventures centring 
: round Zarah. Plot and counter-plot, complex situa- 
: tions, breathless moments, skin-o’-the-teeth escapes, and 
: Scenes of Oriental splendour flash before the reader 
+ as the story proceeds. 


WARWICK DEEPING 
THE SECRET SANCTUARY 


PTErerT COT OOOOeeEOCee erie 


and an exact conception of 
Deeping works with a sure hand, and 


ée can sketch a man or woman in a few words, 

Saale them stz oad tt as distinet and living per- 
i them . .. are alive and con- 

"—Birmingham Post. 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE... 
EXPLORERS OF THE DAWN 3 


. we Explore rs of the 

: Whose adventures are 
° simple, naturalistic, st which rarely fails to appeal 
: to lovers of chilk 
; Caught and kept — ‘secret of a child’s wonderful 


three little boys, 
of them in the 


Dawn’ are 
told by one 
“ The 


"— Times. author has 


world of romance.”—Aberdeen Journal. 
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BALE’S NEW NOVELS 





Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net each. 


Old Fighting Days 
By E. R. PUNSHON 


‘“* We commend this story to any who enjoy a good 
sporting novel, for this is written with considerable 
success, and is most readable.”—Bury Free Press. 


“It is a really good story of love and adventure.” 
—Lloyd’s Sunday News. 


The Greater Punishment 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS 


““A book of thrills and hair-raising experiences. 
Better read in broad daylight.”—Evening News. 


“A very successful attempt to put real work and 
good writing into a ‘ shocker.’ here are 
some scenes of really tense drama.””—Glasgow Herald. 


The Eyes of the Village 
By ANICE. TERHUNE 


There is a craze for belittling small town life, and 
for making it the theme for pseudo-sophisticated mirth. 
This story shows the sweeter and more human, the 
more accurate side of the picture. 


a . the book avoids everything that is 
sordid. ‘Iti is a fresh tale.”—Church Familiy Newspaper. 


The Romance of Rachel! 
By Mrs. H. E. F. COMYN 


Rachel’s romance had for its beginning an incident 
of sensational character, which tock place some time 
before the story opens, and threatened a tragic ending. 


“*Rachel’s determination to gain, at all costs, the 
man she loves, is mingled with a certain piquancy and 
charm of character, and this interests us in her subse- 
quent fortunes.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Storm Birds 
By DOROTHY EWENS 


The scene of this novel is laid in London, in the last 
years before the War,.when the cult of the Arts was at 
its height. 


“A very charming and intimate picture of London 
Society before the War.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


An Odd Man’s Marrying 
By OXFORD SOMERSET 


“. 6. . is well written, sincere, and interesting.” 
—Saturday Review. 





“ . . the Author displays skill in mingling out-of- 
the-way adventure with the Uy not very difficult 
task of getting married.’’—Bradiord Daily. Telegraph. 








John Bale, Sons & Danielsson Ltd., 


83/91 GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., W.1. | 
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fail of confirmation by 20 per cent. and even 50 per cent. Of 
the four experiments of observation alleged to confirm the 
theory, each proof is shown to be unsatisfactory ; and in two 
cases the author accuses Professor Einstein of intellectual 
dishonesty in having suppressed facts to suit his requirements. 
As regards the enthusiastic support which the theory has 
received from scientists and laymen alike, the world over, 
Professor Poor attributes it to the general post-War spirit of 
unrest, which welcomes a revolutionary scientific theory as 
it welcomes a revolutionary experiment in government in 
preference to any well-tested and established method. He 
observes, finally, that the basis of the whole relativity theory 
rests on the famous Michelson-Morley experiment, and that 
if, as a result of the repetitions thereof at Mount Wilson, an 
ether-drift is revealed, the collapse of the theory will imme- 
diately follow. This exceedingly interesting book is a severe 
attack not only on the Einstein theory, but equally on the 
reputation of Professor Einstein as a disinterested scientist. 
We cannot help hoping that a satisfactory reply to so important 
a criticism will be ethontaing from one of the world’s greatest 
thinkers. An interesting preliminary essay on time and 
space is contributed by Professor Chrowder Chamberlin. 

The Psychology of Social Life. By Charles Platt, M.D., Ph.D. 

(George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

This book, which has the sub-title A Materialistic Study 
with an Idealistic Conclusion, is a very interesting and valuable 
analysis and criticism of the psychological bases of our society 
and of the social ideals current in the world to-day. It is, 
in general, sound and a step in the right direction. It is 
written in untechnical language, so that, while it often pre- 
sents a looseness of idea to the expert, it is thereby made 
more generally comprehensible. The book exhibits, however, 
many logical contradictions. Dr. Platt assumes, in the first 
place, without defining terms, the dogma of social progress—-a 
slightly questionable procedure for a scientist. Throughout the 
book he dimly admits the dilemma of individual variation, 
the béle noire of the scientist, but nowhere does he quite admit 
its value and significance, and he tends to avoid the issue. 
As a result his attempts to reeoncile the idea of unified social 
progress and the egoistic force of the individual are rather 
unsatisfactory and vague. He assumes also the doctrine 
that society is gradually evolving in the general direction of 
an ever-increasing unity of action and purpose. Setting aside 
the large question of whether this is demonstrably true or 
possible, Dr. Platt does not consider whether this is a desirable 
process. Despite this mist in which he moves, however, 
and despite a slight tendency to obscurantism, his book is 
stimulating and worthy to be read by all those who are in any 
way interested in the present state of society. On Socialism 
and Democracy Dr. Platt is particularly good. 


Progress and Science. By Robert Shafer. 
Pross. 12s. net.) 

Of all those who still believe in progress and who fee! that 
not to believe is a most hopeless and depressing form of pessim- 
ism, and of all those modern “ realists ’’ who look to science 
as the potential explainer of all things, this book demands 
serious attention. Mr. Shafer has not pretended to treat the 
subject fully nor without the slight dogmatism which is the 
inevitable attendant of his space limitations. What he has 
written, with an ease of manner and simplicity of style, is very 
sound and keen criticism of several more recent expressions 
of the idea of progress, the doctrine of social evolution, and 
the validity of scientific “laws.” Chiefly he discusses the 
works of such writers as F. S. Marvin, Bertrand Russeil, 
G. D. H. Cole, M. P. Follett, John Dewey, Henry Adams and 
H. G. Wells. He has also a chapter on Walter Pater, because, 
as he shows, the materialism of Marius is, unconsciously per- 
haps, very widespread to-day. Mr. Shafer’s conclusions are 
far from being hopeless or gloomy. He has had the courage, 
however, not only to face “ facts” as they appear, but to 
face all of them. To the thoughtful man of intelligence and 
open mind, especially the man of the younger generation, 
the book should prove a great stimulus. To the dogmatic 
optimist and social idealist he must prove a thorn in the flesh 
which will be hard to pull out. 

A Dictionary of Applied Physics. Vol. II. Edited by Sir 
Richard Glazebrook, K.C.B. (Macmillan. 63s. net.) 

The third volume of Sir Richard Glazebrook’s most useful 
encyclopacdia of applied physics deals exhaustively in a 
single alphabet with Meteorology, Metrology and Measuring 
Apparatus. It would have been still better for the student, 
perhaps, if the two main subjects here treated could have been 
sold separately at a lower price. The articles are all written 
by acknowledged specialists. As a model of concise exposition 
we may mention that by Mr. J. E. Sears on Metrology, 
describing those gustere principles of exact measurement of 
mass, length and time on which all modern physics and their 
engineering corollaries depend. 


Scientific Management and the Engineering Situation. By 
Sir William Ashley. (Milford. 1s.) 


(Oxford University 


The Sidney Ball Memorial Lecture delivered on October 28th, 
It makes a comprehensive and 


1922, is here reprinted. 











artis 
compact approach to a subject to which the industrj 
has at last awakened. trial worl 


Diet for Women. By Cecil Webb-Johnson, M.B., Ch.B . 

and Boon. 5s. net.) * (iil 

The author is in full sympathy with the exclamat; 

Sir Andrew Clark when ny sediety woman had finn” 
setting forth the items of her diet : * Madam, you live like 
hog.”” Dr. Webb-Johnson, however, would not limit this me 
criticism to any one section of the community, being oe 
vinced that all English people who can afford it cat too much 
His stern watchwords are self-denial, self-control, abstiney 
What, then, becomes of the pleasant theory lately advanced 
by certain dieticians that the flow of gastric juice is stimulated 
by the patient eating of the food he likes best ? No one « 
going to exercise a self-control which leads to indigestion 
Those, however, who enjoy spiting their appetites wil] find 
— advice—-somewhat untidily arranged—in this little 
volume. 


Glands in Health and Disease. 
(Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 

* Journalism ” in medical science is nearly always out of 
place, and we fear that in writing this book Dr. Harrow jg 
not quite guiltless of a solecism. Science-without-tears jg 
all very well in its way ; but a highly specialized branch of 
physiology such as Endocrinology is unsuitable for sych 
treatment. For a proper understanding of this subject g 
grasp of general physiology is essential ; and those possesseq 
of such would do well to consult more * scientific ” works 
However, the layman who has had his curiosity stimulated 
by articles in the daily Press might do worse than slake his 
thirst for endocrinological knowledge at Dr. Harrow’s 
fountain. 


By Dr. Benjamin Harrow 


” 


The Romance of the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea. By 
F. Dawtrey Drewitt. (Chapman and Dodd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

From the establishment of their garden in 1673, the Apothe. 
caries’ Society bravely struggled to maintain it, in spite of 
severe financial difficulties, until at last, in 1893, they handed 
over their old trust to the Charity Commissioners. Mr, 
Drewitt has told the story of the birth and growth of the 
society and their garden in an outline that makes a pleasant 
hour’s reading, lit by narrow windows that give us glimpses 
of little history and of little men. There is a peculiar delight 
in this meeting with the lesser men of the past. ‘They become 
more easily human than the great, whose names have so often 
been dried to emptiness in our school histories. It takes 
much reading to humanize a king, but old doctors and old 
gardeners quickly come to life in Mr. Drewitt’s slight and 
charming book. 


ECONOMICS. 
Principles of Public Finance. By Hugh Dalton, M.A., D.Sc 
(Econ.). (Routledge and Sons. 5s. net.) 

Although this book contains the substance of lectures 
delivered at the School of Economics by Mr. Dalton, it cannot 
be regarded in any sense as a mere elementary text-book. On 
the contrary, it deals with fundamental principles of public 
finance in a very thorough fashion, and is rather in the cha- 
racter of—if the expression is permissible—a {financial philo- 
sophical work on the principles governing Public Finance and 
Taxation. The chapters on Public Debts are particularly 
interesting at the present moment, explaining as they do the 
difference between internal and external debts and the direct 
and indirect burden to the communities of those obligations. 
Moreover, the writer is sufficiently emphatic to be interesting 
without being so dogmatic as to be tiresome. 


Studies in Empire and Trade. By J. W. Jeulwine. 
mans. 21s. net.) 

Mr. Jeudwine has taken about 500 pages to expound a 
thesis so overlaid with narrative and miscellaneous facts 
that it remains somewhat obscure. His contentions are 
chiefly that for an Empire to be permanent it must be dis- 
interested and based on consent, and that legitimate trade 
is a safer foundation for prosperity than is piracy. These 
truisms, accepted for many years, he supports by a sketch of 
history unfortunately not above criticism. He uses the word 
* federal ” as if it were a synonym for “ imperial ” ; when he 
says that the first crusade was the only one with “ any sug 
gestion of spiritual or religious intent ”’ he is talking nonsense ; 
the adjective “ stingy ”’ which he uses to describe James I. 18 
not the usual nor the correct one; when he states that 
Louisiana contained 80,000 inhabitants at the time of the 
Seven Years’ War he obviously means Canada. These are 
but a few inaccuracies among many. Mr. Jeudwine assumes 
a simplicity that is far from truth both in human motives 
and in the problems of different ages. As a_ history his 
book is inaccurate and confused ; as a piece of propaganda 
unnecessary and long. 


(Long: 


Farming, Exchange, and Reparations. By T. W. Huskinsom 
F.S8,1. (From “The Land Agents’ Record.’ 6d.) 

Mr. Huskinson attributes the present agricultural discot 

tents to the lack of a free market for gold. No one with any 
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FAMOUS POISON TRIALS. 





HAROLD EATON, 7/6 net. 
Mr. Eaton examines here five famous poison trials in 
which five different drugs were used. He examines 


closely the psychology of the poisoner, and the cases are 


treated both from the human and technical points of 


view. 





—— 


FIRST ESSAYS ON LITERATURE. 
EDWARD SHANKS. 12/6 net. 


“There is not an essay in the book which does not 
show independent judgment and critical acumen.” 


—Artuuer WavuGuH in The Daily Telegraph. 





3rd Impression. 
A SOLDIER’S DIARY. 
With a Preface by Maj.-Gen. 
Maurice. 
RALPH SCOTT. Crown 8vo. 
“The startling success of this wonderful little book 
has proved that the public will read war books.” 


Sir Frederick 


Cloth. 6/-. 





Sion, 


5th Impres 
MICHAEL ARLEN, 
PIRACY. 7/6 net. 


This brilliant novel, which The Observer described as 
picture given us by any con- 
is still in the 


“in many ways the best 


temporary English writers of fiction,” 


greatest demand, 





MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
NONE-GO-BY. 


One of the 
author, 


7/6 net. 


wittiest novels ever written by this popular 





ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
PIPPIN. 7/6 net. 


This clever novelist has broken entirely new ground 
with “PIPPIN,” kK. Chesterton describes as 
“a masterpiece.” 


which G, 





LAST WEEK. 
NORA D. VINES. 


A first novel by a young writer of the highest promise. 


7/6 net. 





COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS. 


50 TITLES. 


THE FIRST MEN INTHE MOON. _H..G. WELLS. 
THE FOOLISH LOVERS. ST. JOHN ERVINE, 
THE SKELETON KEY. BERNARD CAPES. 
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Some Impressions of My Elders. 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 7s, 64. 
“He has a rare irs sense and the rare 


courage to sta nd by it. 
‘A pleasant and sens ible. heel 


Toe 
Just out. 
common r one of 


k—both trenchant and amusing.” 


The Story of a Varied Life. 
3y W. S. RAINSFORD. 7s. 6d. 
He here recounts, with that fearlessness for which he 
was noted in the pulpit, the outstanding events of his life, 
from his early days in Ireland, in the East End of London, 
at Caml ridge University, at Norwich, where he had his 
first curacy, and in America, 


Matahari: Impressions of the 
Malayan Jungle. 
By H. O. MORGENTHALER. 


Siamese- 


er Out. 
. 6d. 


such poe acy 
of its class 


} oferret Mi 
Illustrated. 


“Such a type of travel book is seldom achieved with s 
and grace. A celightful book, so much above the average 
g 


that many a reader will want to possess it when he has read it.”"— 
Times. 
Wanderings in the Queensland Bush. 
3y W. L. PUXLEY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
“Tt is one of the most agreeable books of travel that have appeared 
recently.”—Daily Mail, 
The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia. 
By HENRY K. NORTON. 12s. 6d. 


“The first credible It will be 


book on the subject. ° 
welcomed by students of intern: Spectator, 


ional affairs,”’- ~j 





Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. 


Ry H. GOITEIN, 10s. 6d. 

“ This attractive and very readable hook. . .« The argument, 

set forth with abund ance of illustration drawn fro m a remarkably 
wide range of reading, is certainly ingenious and subtle.”’—TJinies. 


International Aspects of norms reas 
3y WATSON KIRKCONNELL, M.A, . 6d. 
This book by a Canadian publicist treats the Pa menon 
2s an index to disharmonics and hazards in our whole 
international civilisation, 


War : Its Nature, Cause and Cure. 
LOWES DICKINSON. 4s. 6d. 


“It is always a pleasure to read a hook by Mr. Dickinson. ... 
Nowhere will be found a more tres chant exposure of the in con- 
sistencies and insincerities of modern thought. imMcS. 


By G. 





What is Psychology ? 


By CHARLES W. HAYWARD, D.D. 7s. 6d. 
The author opens an entirely new field of study and, while 
he foretells marvellous possibilities for wise pe og he de- 


monstrates terrible responsibilities for parents and teachers 
which have, so far, been only dimly recognised. 


Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion 

Some Points of Contact and Divergence. 

CYRIL E. HUDSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
This is an examination, from the point of view of 

orthodox Christianity, of the chief conceptions now 

dominant in psychological thought. There is a chapter 

on Psycho-analysis and the Freedom of the Will. 


By Rey. 


The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. 
3y Dr. J. VARENDONCK. 12s. 6d. 
This book, which is the sequel of the “ Psychology of 
Day-dreams,” is mainly devoted to the study of the two 
different aspects of the faculty of retention: duplicative 
and synthetical memory. 





40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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knowledge of agricultural economics will agree that depres- 
sion is solely due to inequalities of exchange, but it is obvious 
that such disturbance must adversely affect farming. Whether 
the free gold market Mr. Huskinson advocates would remedy 
this is another matter; but there appears to be a general 
consensus of opinion that the Bank Act of 1844 is ripe for 
revision, in the interests of both finance and trade. One would 
feel happier, however, if convinced that these interests were 
always identical. 


The Maintenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply in 
England and Wales during the War. By J. K. Mont- 
gomery. (Rome: The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. 2s. 6d.) 

Here is tabulated the working of that process which, it is 
said, enabled farmers to carry on during the War. “ Organi- 
zation” is a fashionable hobby to-day. Possibly some of 
those mysterious friends of agriculture who shepherded the 
industry through the War will enable it to survive the Peace. 
They may just manage it if they get to work at once, and then 
Mr. Montgomery will be able to compile another budget of 
statistics in 1926. He should select his illustrations with 
more care however: the fair thatchers on page 64 are making 
a terrible mess of their job. 


The Productivity of Hill Farming. By J. Pryse Howell. 
(Oxford Press. Is. net.) 

This survey was undertaken, on behalf of the defunct 
Food Production Department, to ascertain if the productivity 
of hiil farms could be increased. Doubtless it could, but not 
commercially ; Mr. Howell admits that several of his sugges- 
tions might not “ pay,”’ and now that agriculture has to work 
out its own salvation that is conclusive. When we are told 
that farmers must adopt improved methods, it is well to 
remember that often it is the ‘* bad farmer ” who scrapes a 
living, being content with small returns from small outlay, 
whilst his efficient neighbour becomes acquainted with the 
law of diminishing returns. An examination even of Mr. 
Howell’s figures reveals this. 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Main Currents in World History. By L. Cecil Smith. (Rivingtons. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

In this stimulating little book a well-known teacher looks 
back at recorded history in a very steep perspective. Ancient 
and mediaeval times are treated in bare outline, but the 
Great War and its aftermath are described at some length. 
Kor the author's immediate purpose this allotment of a 
modest space—less than four hundred pages—is much to be 
eommended ; sketches of world-history usually err in the 
opposite direction by scamping the last century or two, of 
which the ordinary reader knows least. Mr. Smith comments 
freely and vigorously as he goes along, and is never reduced 
to dullness by the masses of facts and dates that have to be 
mentioned. His chapter on the settlement after Waterloo 
is particularly interesting: he might have instituted a 
parallel between the conduct of France in 1823, when she 
deliberately backed reaction in Spain to flout us, and her 
pronounced Turcophile policy of a century later. The 
extension of Western civilization is the subject of another 
thoughtful chapter, and the immediate problems of to-day 
are clearly indicated. For the student there are bibliographies 
and some comparative date charts which are uncommonly 
useful. 


The Spoken Word. By Louie Bagley. (Methuen and Co.) 
There are a few animals which, possessing a vertical larynx, 
are able to udler words, but these words are merely the outcome 
of an imitative faculty, and are not the expression of individual 
thought and understanding. The use of words to express 
thought is the privilege of man only, and is his highest 
privilege. Therefore, Miss Bagley says that “the art of 
expression through the speaking voice is the most living, 
direct and subjective of all arts.” Probably most people would 
agree with her that the English language as an art of vocal 
expression has been debased almost out of recognition. Pro- 
nunciation, as other nations understand it—that is to say, 
purity of sound and uniformity of certain values—scarcely 
exists, and few persons have anything but a negligible vocabu- 
jary for purposes of conversation. All men can wulter words, 
but few attach any significance to what they say, or care in 
what manner they say it. Yet “* The Word ” was the Creative 
Fiat, ** without whom was nothing made that was made,” and 
the word is the one creative power which is possessed by every 
human being. Certain faults of pronunciation can un- 
doubtedly be cured by exercises done with the lips and tongue, 
and on this point Miss Bagley’s advice is helpful, but ** elocu- 
tion ” as generally understood and practised is one of the most 
subtle corrupters of beautiful speech. Where “ pantomimic 
expression” is concerned, Miss Bagley is not so sound. 
Expression which is not the result of personal conviction or 
sincere emotion (and to be sincere an emotion need not be 
personal, though a conyiction must) is generally the result of 








mental or emotional indigestion, and such indigestion cq 

be cured by studying gesture. On the whole, Miss Bagley’ 
‘“‘ theory ” of the spoken word, which is dealt with shorth’: 
the first section of her book, is ahead of her “ practice,” yi 
is dealt with at some length in the second section. ” Which 


The English People. By Ed. J. 8. Lay. (Macmillan. 2s. 34 

This little book (the fifth in a series of Pupils’ Class. ; 
of English History) attempts to give the main outlj — 
the history of the English people. It differs very little ‘ft : 
many another such text-book and gives no indication what = 
of an adequate recognition of the new and successfyl meth m4 
of teaching history in schools. The facts are clearly pers 
concisely stated; but they gain nothing from the none 
prints sprinkled over the pages. It would be better 
leave out illustrations altogether than to admit them z 
the assumption that anything will do to relieve the teqj - 
of the letterpress. ” 


A Class Book of the British Commonwealth. By Arthy: | 
Innes. Vol. I., to 1485; Vol. II., 1461 to 1714. ( Rivin vs ‘ 
Each 8s. 6d. net.) Vol. IIL, 1714 to 1922. (5s. net.) 

Mr. Innes, a well-known writer of history text-books hs 
now produced a history of the British Commonwealt, 
for schoolboys of the upper forms. He shows himself 
as industrious and orderly as ever. The history = 
for the most part, social, legal and economic: Mr. 

Innes denies himself the blandishments of picturesc ue 

and amusing anecdotes. Nothing here will disturb orthodexy 

or encourage a hare-brained theorizing. There are maps 
genealogical tables and general summaries. Poor childreg | 


VARIOUS. 


Ture Loc or A WoMAN WANDERER. By Mabel Stock. (Heine. 
mann, 5s. net.) A bright narrative of a courageous voyage, 


A Homesteaper’s Portrouio. By Alice Day Pratt. (My. 
millan. 9s. net.) Agreeable chatter. 


Hotmay Rampies AnD Srupies. By W. H. Carsley 
(Paisley : Gardner. 7s. 6d. net.) ‘The author is well rex4 


GUIDANCE FROM Bryonp. Given through K. Wingfield, 
(Philip Allan. 5s. net.) Sermons by a sententious planchett 


THE RELIGION OF Scrence. By William Hamilton Wood. 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) The religious apologetics 
shallow mind. 

Jesus Curist AND THE Spirir or Youru. By F. J, 
Paradise. (Mills and Boon. 8s. 6d. net.) 4 verbow 
amiable book. 

EVERYMAN’S Story OF THE OLD TresTAMENT. By A. Nairne. 
(Mowbray. 68. net.) The Old Testament in its historical setting 

ANGLO-NORMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By Johan 
Vising. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. nel.) 
Preliminaries for study, and a careful record of documents and authorities 

A History or Commerce. By Clive Day. (Longmans. 1s, 
net.) Revised edition, with a most valuable section on commerce since 1914 

EvRIPIDES : THE Mepea. Edited by F. L. Lucas. (Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 6d. net.) Wali the play is given in Greek, and half ia 
squalld English. 

Book.ess Lessons FoR THE TeEACHER-Motriuer. By Ella l, 
Lynch. (Macmillan. 8s. net.) Not recommended. 


i a broad and 


LIGHT FICTION, 


Tue Secrer Sancruary. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassel, 
7s. 6d. net.) _ An amateur psychological treatise advocating a course d 
love and fresh air for the cure of sheli-shock. 

MAD’MEZEL SuZANNE. By Meg Villars. (Hurst and Blackell 
om “ 5 
78. 6d. net.) This episodic life of a French girl educated in Englan! 
seems to derive equally from Mr. Compton Mackenzie's Sinister Street ani 
Mr. W. L. George’s The Making of an Englishman. 1t attempts individuali'y 
by the use of a staccato style and of slightly vulgar incidents. The autlot 
could perhaps write better. 

Sm or Mapam? By Berta Ruck. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. nel) 
Sprightly. 

Tie Sun-Worsuirprer. By Kenneth Ingram.  (Ouseley. 
6s. net.) A silly and distasteful story. 

Tne VENGEANCE OF HENRY JARnomAn. By Roy Vickers. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) © The hatred of Henry Jarromal 
was something more than a passion; it was a religion.’ But he apostasizel 
when he knew better the charming daughter of his enemy. 

Fern SEED. By Henry Milner Rideout. (Hurst and Blackell 
6s. net.) A mystery story resting on a “ mistaken identity.” The humo 
and rapidity of the narrative distinguish it from similar novels. 

Tue Farrurut Heart. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Hodde 
and Stoughton. . 3s. 6d. net.) A jolly story of a colonel, once’ 
sea captain, who discovers an unexpected daughter. It is amusing and bs 
no higher pretensions. 


Tur Girt at Bic Loon Post. By George van Schaik. (Huts 
and Blackett. ‘Js. 6d. net.) A simple and competent story o 
Hudson's Bay, which gains vastly by its apparent truth toiact and lo cal colow, 
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Spring Books 


ILLUSTRATED Books. 
Polly. ee the Second Part of the “ Beggar’s 
Opera.” By John Gay. Following the original 
text, and hz ving the original Airs in facsimile, 
this Edition 1s illustrated, decorated and 
supervised by IVilliam Nicl holson, Royal 8vo. 
15s. net 
The Chintz Book. By McIver Percival. 
Profusely illustrated. 15s. net. The history 
of chintzes and their use. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton. By Dr. 
Hugh Mill. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Price 
about 21s. net. The authoritative Life of the 
great explorer, 
The Letters of Paul Gauguin to Georges Daniel 
de Monfried. Illustrated. Large demy 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net 
History. 
The Mercantile Marine. A complete history, 
by E. Keble Chatterton, author of “Q- Ships 
and Their Story.” With about 50 illustrations, 
many taken from prints of great rarity and 


value. Demy 8vo. 18s. 6d. net 
Essays. 

More Books on the Table. By Edmund Gosse, 

C.B. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 

Selected Essays. By John Masefield. Crown 

Svo. 6s. net 


The Old Drama and the New. By William 
Archer. Demy 8vo. About 8s. 6d. net 
Three Studies in English Literature : Kipling, 
Galsworthy, Shakespeare. By André Chev- 


rillon. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
The Literary Renaissance in America. by 
C. E. Bechhofer. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 
TRAVEL. 
The Log of a Woman IVanderer. By Mabel 
Stock. Illustrated. 5s. net 
Down the Yellowstone. By Lewis R. Freeman. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net 


Fiction. (7s. 6d, net each novel.) 

Children of Alen. Eden Phillpotts 
he Bright Shawl. Joseph Hergesheimer 

Harlequin and Columbine. (5s.) 
3ooth Tarkington 
Scissors. Cecil Roberts 
Babel. John Cournos 
According to Gibson. Denis Mackail 
The Clockwork Man. E. V. Odle 




















Fonathan Cape 


The Mysticism 


of St. Francis of Assisi 
D. H. S. NICHOLSON 
A study of S. Francis from a new and original view- 
point. IJilustrated, 12s. 6d. net 


At Half-past Eight 
JAMES AGATE 
A collection of dramatic criticisms by the author of 
Buss-Buzz, ete. “He has that immense zest for the 
theatre and for life; all his wires are live and they 
spark continually.”"—Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 


The Minoans 

GEORGE GLASGOW 
An account of the daily life, games, dress, houses, etc., 
of the inhabitants of Minos four thousand years ago. 
Illustrated, 4s. 6d. net 


The Mancroft Essays 
ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL 
A book of essays by the author of Piranesi, ete. 
10s. 6d. net 


Nicolas Poussin 
ESTHER SUTRO 
A study of the artist and of his work. With an ine. 
duction by WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. — ed. 
s. net 


The Moon of the Caribees 
EUGENE O’NEILL 

A second series of plays—The Moon of the Caribees, 
Bound East for Cardiff, The Long Voyage Home, In 
the Zone, Ile, Where the Cross is Made, and The Rope. 

s. 6d. net 

Mansoul 
CHARLES MONTAGU DOUGHTY 

A new and completely revised edition, limited to 500 
copies only for sale. Lge. Cr. 8vo. 21s. net 


Collected Poems: Second Series 
W. H. DAVIES 

A second collection of poems. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Also 100 copies on large paper, signed and numbered 

by the author. F’cap 4to. 25s. net 


The Best Poems of 1922 
THOMAS MOULT 


An anthology edited and with an Introduction by 
Thomas Moult. Decorations by Philip Hagrcen. 


6s. net 
In Defence of Women 
H. L. MENCKEN 
A new book by the author of Prejudices, A Book of 
Prefaces, etc. 6s. net 


Rough Hewn 

DOROTHY CANFIELD 
A new novel by the author of The Bent Twig and 
The Brimming Cup. 7s. 6d. net 

The Desert Horizon 

E. L. GRANT WATSON 
A story of the Australian desert by the author of 
Shadow & Sunlight and The Mainland. 7s. 6d. net 


December the Fourteenth 
DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY 
A novel of the December 14 revolution in Russia by 
the author of Death of the Gods, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


Without Justification 
MRS. VICTOR RICKARD 
‘A new novel by the author of Blindfold, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


a 
Eleven Gower Street London 
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“OXFORD BOOKS 


The Wren Bicentenary 


lom Tower.’ Christ Church, Oxford. 


Some letters of Sir Christopher Wren to John Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford. Hitherto unpublished. Now set forth and annotated 
by W. DOUGLAS CAROE, With chapters by H. H. Turner 
and M. A. Cocurane, and ‘21 Illustrations, Feap 4to. 
25s. net. 

Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A., deals with the letters from the 
historical and architectural standpoint, and Professor H. H. 
Turner, Wren’s successor in the Savilian Chair of Astronomy, 
deals with Wren’s references to Astronomy and to himself as 
an Astronomer. Mr. Arthur Cochrane, Chester Herald, has a 
chapter upon the Heraldry of the Vault of the Tower. The 
work is appropriately printed in Fell type. 


Magical Jewels of the Middie Ages and 


the Renaissance, particularly in England. 
By JOAN EVANS. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Westminster Gazette:—“ The achievement is considerable, for 
the whole of this very curious subject is now rendered acce 
sible either in this book or by means of the references collected 
in it. It is a veritable lapidary of lapidaries.” 


Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. 
By M. ROSTOVTZEFF. With 32 Illustrations and 
23 Figures in the Text. Medium 4to. 84s. net. 

Times :—* That it should have been possible -to produce such 
a book : Ss this at all, at the present time, is a welcome surprise. 
That it should be the masterpiece of historical interpretation and 
constructive imagination that it certainly is, though written in 
such adverse circumstances, is a great feat of scholarship and 
matter for warmest congratulation for all students of classical, 
oriental, and medieval antiquities. Not merely a contribu- 
tion =) lez arning of the first importance, but a most companion- 

ible book. 


, . 
Fi ive Years’ Exploration at Thebes. 
By the EARL OF CARNARVON and H. CARTER. 
Wih Frontispiece and 79 Piates. Royal 4to. Paper boards, 
parchment back, 50s. net. 


Meroé, The City of the <Aethiopians, being an account 
of a first season’s excay: pttene on the site, 1909-10. 
By J. GARSTANG, A, H. AYCE, and F, LL. GRIFFITH, 
With 74 Plates. 4to. sis. G4. net. 


Wookey-Hole, Its Caves and Cave-Dwellers. 
By HERBERT E. BALCH. With an Introduction by 
BOYD DAWKINS, Period Restorations and numerous 
Drawings by JOHN HASSALL, Cave Photographs and 
Diagrams by J. H. SAVORY. Royal 4to. With 36 Plates 
and 55 Figures in the Text. 25s. net. 

“In the following pages I have endear youred to put on record 
the results of many years of exploration in the great cavern of 
Wookey Hole, near Wells, Somerset, together with a_ true 
parm of the lives of the people who lived there many cen- 
turies ago. My endeavour has been to combine scientific 
accuracy with a readable style, which shall make an otherwise 
possibly dry subject interesting to the ordinary reader.”-—From 
the Foreword. 


How To Observe in Archaeology. 
Suggestions for Traveliers in the Near and Middle East. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [For British Museum. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD. Fourth edition revised by 
G MACDONALD, Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Claim of Antiquity,. 


with an Annotats -d_ List of Rooks, for those who know 

t in nor Greek. Issued by the Councils of the 
Societies "tee the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman 
Studies and of the Classical Association. 8vo. Paper 
cover, Is, 


Early Latin Verse. 


By W. M. LINDSAY. Svo. 28s. net. 

“The removal of the lava_and cinders from Pompeii dis- 
covered to us a town of the Early Empire. We saw the very 
room in which a Roman had lived. Would that we could he: ul 

nia ez We know his language—the significance of cach 

rd, "the ‘sound of each letter. But we ords and letters are 
the dry bones of a language. It is the tone of utterance that 
on thes life into them. And that is what this volume cl 1ims 
to discever—Plautus’s, Terence’s (and presumably Cicero’s) 
intonation of the sentence.”—From the Preface. 


Anglo-Norman Language and Literature. 
By JOHAN VISING. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[World’s Manuals. 
Part I.: The Anglo-Norman Language, The External His 
tory and Character of Anglo-Norman. Part II. Anglo- 
Norman Literature, General Outline, Detailed Cata ilog ue of 
Works (covering ‘and 40 pages), Anglo-Norman Versi fica- 
tion, List of MSS 
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Persian Literature. 
REUBEN LEVY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[World’s Manuals, 
A survey of Persian literature from the earliest times to the 
—— day, by the Lecturer in Persian in the University of 
Oxford. 


Le Roman Anglais de Notre Temps. 

Par ABEL CHEVALLEY. Crown &8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Times :—“ Brilliant.” Observer :-—“ Brilliant.” Nation and 
Athencum:—* The best book on the Modern English Nove!.” 


The Tragedy of Sir John van Olden 


Barnavelt. 

Anonymous Elizabethan Play, edited from the Ma ript, 
with Introduction and Notes, by WILHEL MIN N A P. 
FRIJLINCK, Academisch Proefschrift ter Verkrijging van 


den “Graad van Doctor in de Letteren en W ijsbegeert: aan 
de Universiteit van Amsterdam, op gezag van den Rector 
Magnificus Dr. P. Zeeman, Hoog-Leeraar i 
der Wis-en Natuurkunde, in het openb: 
Maandag, 9 October, 1922, des Namiddags . 3 Uur (p 5 
in de Aula der Universiteit door Wilhelmir na Paulina 
Frijlinck, geboren te Ame >rsfoor. 8vo. With frontispiece 
and manuscript facsimile. 7s. 6d. net. 


Extemporary Essays. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. F'cap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
There are forty essays in this volume on as many sul 
“ Rightly or wrongly, they are to be literature as 
journalism. iterature has its eye on posterity, ex 
the spirit of fact rather than the body of it, and its servanis, if 
not exacting a monument more perdurabie. than brass, wish 
that they may get, and try to deserve it. Previously pub- 
lished.—Wiltshire Essays. (6s. Od. net.) 


The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. 


Edited by H. S. MILFORD. With a photogravure por. 
trait. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. net. On Oxford India 
paper, 7s. 6d. net; and in the beautiful Oxford leather 
bindings at various prices. ies pg i . 
Observer:—“ It is a model edition, a monumental editic 
an edition inspiring reverence and awe for the man who iets 
spent so many years on it.” 


The Poet's Life of Christ. 


Compiled, arranged and decorated by NORMAN AULT. 
&vo. 7s. 6d. net. And in leather bine dings. 

Daily Telegraph: —“ a complete triumph of the antho- 
loxist’s Set. «ss one Variety and beauty of his selections are 
remarkable. His exquisite book will be a delight, not only to 
all devout and practising Christians, but also to every lover of 
pure poetry, all the world over. 


A Fardel of Epigrams. 


By F. P. BARNARD. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. - | 
The book contains a collection of translations made from the 
Greek, Latin, and French Medieval Epigrammatists. 


The Idea of Immortality. 
The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of FEdin- 
burgh in the year 1922 By A. SETH PRINGLE- 
PATTISON. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
British Weekly:—“ We has enriched the English-speaking 
world. with a discussion of nearly the gre apest of all themes in 
which beauty and dignity of —e is matched with the strong, 

pellucid thought of a wise master.” 


Moltke’ ¢ Military Correspondence, 1870-7 7 I. 
Published by the Prussian Gene ¥ oe ' a -partmen 
Military History. Vuirst Sectior * The r to th Battie 
of Sedan.” Précis by SPENSER WILKINSON, SV0. 
os. net. 


French Parties and Politics. 

By ROGER H. SOLTAU. (The World of To-day Series, 
Vel. 26.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This manual deals with the French Constitution, Problems 
of Administration, the Formation and Evolution of 
1877-99, the Ra dical Party in Power 1899-1914, t 
Evolution since 1914, and the Present Strength of French 
Parties. 


Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy. 
Edited by A. BERRIEDALE- KEITH. Pott Svo. In two 
volumes. Vol. I., 1750-1858; Vol. ID., 1858-1921 Phin 
paper, cloth, 2s. met each; paste grain, 4s. net e ach. 

World’s Cla 
The contents of these two volumes are grouped under thy 
headings: The East India Company and the Foundatic 

British India, 1750-1858; India as a British Depender 

1914; The War and Responsible Government in India, 

1921. The number of speeches or documents given is fity- 

three. 


The Constitution of Canada. 
An Introduction to its Development and Law. 
KENNEDY, €&vo. 25s. net. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. still divided between loyalty to an Ally whom they saved 
- -- — PAGE , sted . ee . 
1cs— : : and to a world which they may r the ac 
ol Joined (J. St. Loc Strachey) .. . 500 m4 ror ch they may ruin by their inaction, 
wan't Interfere! He’s Growing Corn” |. 501 | this is obviously asking for the moon. At any rate, we 
The Doctrine of the “ Fait Accompli ” 502 | sincerely hope that the British and American Govern- 
Married Women and Work-~II. 504 |! ments will examine the German proposals, if and when 


Liie Membership of the Spectator (J. St. Loe Strachey) 504 


Lerrers TO THE EEnrror— 








they arrive, coldly and calmly on their merits as an 


Belgium and Reparations (M. Emile Cammaerts) .. 507 | economic settlement and will then reflect on the interests 
France and the Ruhr (Mr. John Leyland) .. -- 508! of their own people and not on the alleged interests of 
Should Married Women Work ?( Lady Buckmaster,&c.) 508 heir late ly 
, ea ra rwaneg os - their late Ally. 
“If Britain is to Live’ (Mr. Norman Angell) .. 509 ’ 
sure Poetry (Professor H. Clement Notcuitt oo Sil : . . . ‘ = re 
= Poetry (Pri nt Ne ) Meanwhile, a situation has arisen in the Reich whichis 
Tue THEATRE— : : a os ae” a . : Sra hoy ft d 
The Phoenix Society—Ben Jonson's The Alchemist | fraught with peril for Europe. It practically amounts 
(Martin Armstrong) .. $4 oe at .. 513| to Saxony having “gone Red.” What has actually 
Tae CINEMA— : | happened is that an extreme Socialist Government has 
. ae a sorte 51k ¢ i 
(inema Morality (Bertram Higgins) .. .° ‘++ 513) been set up, but only on sufferance fromthe Communists, 
2 ro. . . . 
whe Path to Peace 514; Whose votes are essential to maintain a Government 
The Indian Weed ots Sag = 515 majority. Thus the Reds can impose and are imposing 
Tudor goer e a . . poe practically what terms they, like on the Government. 
The Life ¢ ‘aching oO ir! oe ce oe O : er err 
9 ai icon uniantn . 51g | 1s this, we wonder, the sort of ‘* dismemberment ” that 
“ae | France is working for? If so, she is very likely to achieve 
“The Long Journey and ‘“ Ascent ” oe -. 519 / it and will find as her vis-a-vis a homogeneous Soviet 
“en. ‘ W sole os ee Ee . ” me ° ° - , 
Silas Braunton” and “ A Tale of a Manor -+ 520) Republic from the Rhine to the Urals. We trust that 
oe . ; PorIwaTE , r € , 520 | ‘ -_ 
FinanceE—PuBLIC AND Privare (Arthur W. Kiddy) 520 she will then be satisfied. 


[For Literary Supplement, see pp. 473-496.] 








Notice.—With this week's ‘‘ Spectator” is issued, gratis, 
a LirERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


CURIOUS change of temperature is apparent in 
‘& Europe. Last week it appeared that relations in 


general between France and Germany were steadily getting | 


worse and that in particular the situation in the occupied 
But for 
some reason a reaction has come; there has been no more 
killing on either side, sabotage has decreased and the 
German officials are said to be offering far less obstruction 
toFrench measures. Paris opinion attributes this change 
toa new mot d’ordre sent down from Berlin to which 
the German population has responded with characteristic 
biddableness. Some parts of the French Press consider, 
or affect to consider, that this means a German surrender; 
others recognize that it is far more likely that it is only 
the prelude to a ‘ diplomatic offensive” from Berlin. 


area was becoming one of almost open hostility. 


tis said that proposals are to be submitted simultaneously | 


They would amount 
The sum _ that 


to Paris, Washington, and London. 
to a real settlement of reparations. 


Germany is to pay would be fixed by an external but | 


expert Commission, and French evacuation of Germany 
would be conditional on the payments. The terms would 
undoubtedly be designed to affect favourably public 
opinion both here and in America; hence they would 
probably represent the utmost that Germany can do 
without ruining herself and thus ruining Europe and 
possibly the world with her, 


Of course, the wise policy would be for the Allies to 
take Germany at her word and thus reach a final scttle- 
ment almost at once. But with France in her present 
state of mind and with opinion here and in America 


| On Wednesday Allied delegates met at the Foreign 
| Office to consider the Turkish counter-proposals of 
jeer The proposals certainly differ materially from 
the draft Treaty of Lausanne, but on particular points 
Especially the Turks desire 


rather than in principles. 





further modification in the “régime applicable to 
| foreigners in Turkey.” We well understand how im- 


| portant it is for the Kemalists to get satisfaction on 
| this point, since the Nationalist movement, if it means 
| anything, means that Turkey claims to be a fully 
| sovereign State on terms of absolute equality with the 
| West. Kemal is now giving rein to his extremists in 
order to impress the Allies with the desirability of signing 
““while they may,” but already business interests are 
becoming alarmed and British insurance companies in 
| Constantinople threaten to close. This does not look 
| too hopeful for Kemal’s policy of economic development. 
| On the other hand, the new Government at Constantinople 
seems to have established itself firmly. The Nationalist 
Caliph has held the Selamlik with an antique pomp which 
has not been seen since the great days of the house of 

Othman. He crossed the Bosphorus in a fourteen-oared 
| saique, carved and painted with the images of flowers 
and birds. Thus the new religious licence of the Na- 
| tionalists sanctions a departure from the reiterated 

representation of symbols and lettering which is alone 
| allowed to the strict Mussulman artist. 


The results of the Jugo-Slavy elections have been of 


much more than local interest. Roughly what has 
happened is this. The so-called “ Radicals” (really 


the party which has run the country as a Serbian Empire) 
have been so reduced that they have no clear majority. 
M. Radie, the Croatian leader, who favours, it is said, 
a loose federation of all the heterogeneous regions of the 
State, has greatly increased his following, so that if— 
though it is a very big “ if”’—he could form a coalition 
with the other Federalist parties he might obtain a 
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majority. Then the whole character of the Jugo-Slav 
State would be changed from a centralized Empire to 
a loosely federated peasant State. But then there 
arises the question whether the Serbian Imperialists 
under M. Pashitch would yield to the Federalists, even 
if the latter had a majority. 


Sir George Buchanan’s Memories of the Tsar, some 
chapters from which the Times has been publishing, are 
none the less interesting for being memories of Sir George 
Buchanan rather than of the Tsar. It is impossible in 
a few lines to say anything of their contents except 
that they are well worth reading. The contrast between 
pre-War and post-War Europe could not be more vividly 
illustrated than in this picture of life in St. Petersburg, 
as it then was. And there is undeniably a fascination 
about the good old secret diplomacy. The student of 
history, reading these memoirs, will have little difficulty 
in recognizing the usual cireumstances which precede 
revolution. The succession of a strong-willed autocrat 
by a weak one, combined with a period of national 
distress, such as a war or a famine, can produce only 
one result. Nicholas, unfortunately for him, was just 
such a weak successor, and the sins of his father were 
visited upon him. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury rose in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday to ask the Government for information 
about the arrest by the Bolsheviks of Monsignor Cieplak, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Petrograd, and other 
Catholic priests, and also as to the position of his Holiness 
Tikhon, Patriarch of Moscow, who, it appears, is awaiting 
his trial at the hands of the Soviet authorities. Appa- 
rently this new attack on the persons of priests, of what- 
ever denomination, is but part of a general anti-religious 
campaign. The Bolsheviks, less interested in economics 
now that they are facing the bill of the rigid application 
of dogmatic but inaccurate theories, have turned their 
attention to what they call “ the front of ideas ” and are 
attempting to root out religion by every means, by 
sowing internal dissension in the Russian Church and by 
direct persecution. But in so doing they have, as the 
Times points out, achieved one remarkable thing: 
they have united all the dissentient bodies of Christendom, 
who have made combined protests against this more than 
mediaeval persecution. 


On Friday, the 16th, the House read Mr. Pretyman’s 
* Merchandise Marks Bill” a second time. This measure 
is intended to enable the consumer to tell which country 
the article he purchases comes from. But to effect this 
it sets up elaborate machinery of inspection at the 
Customs Offices, admittedly entailing the breaking of 
bulk, which could not but hamper our imports. And 
it cannot be reiterated too often that anything which 
does that is inimical to the essential interests of this 
country. It is no use talking of “ protecting the British 
producer.” British producers, to a larger degree than 
those of any other country, produce for the export 
market, and anything which hampers imports will react 
on exports. “If thou wilt not import, neither shalt 
thou export,” should be written round the hat of every 
Customs House official to remind him of the limita- 
tions of his duties. We sincerely hope the Bill will not 
become law, 


On Monday most of the House’s time was again taken 
up by Labour attacks on the Government over the 
Irish deportations. The Speaker had to help Mr. 
Buchanan to draft a new motion for the adjournment, 
since Mr. Bonar Law’s quick, tactical eye detected that 





the one which the Labour Member asked leave to Moy 
was exactly the same as last week’s. The onus of = 
attack on the Government was that without trig] the 
had removed men to another jurisdiction than the 
own, and so lost control of them. Against this — 
Bridgeman, the Home Secretary, could bring up rs 
what it was worth, that the Free State had given 4 
undertaking not to proceed against these men withos 
communicating with the British Government, 


It is to be noticed that Sir Laming Worthington-Eyang 
intervened in the debate on behalf of the Government 
witha characteristically adroit*speech. The Administratio, 
could certainly find a use for his type of debating skill 
Mr. Maxton and Mr. Kirkwood had both had the a. 
vantage of personal experience of deportation and Wished 
to share it with the House. Mr. Kirkwood is a remarkable 
personality, if sometimes a difficult one, and it seems 
great pity that he should be so continuously heckled anj 
interrupted as he was on Monday. After all is sai 
and done, it did give actuality to the debate to hea: 
speeches from men with a knowledge of what it means 
to a working-class family to have the husband “ dp. 
ported.” In what time was left to it the House reaq 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill a third time. 


On Tuesday the principal interest in the House was 
in the Labour Party’s Socialist motion, proposed by Mr 
Snowden in a characteristically capable speech, | The 
motion was as follows :— 


“That, in view of the failure of the capitalist system to ade. 
quately utilize and organize natural resources and _ productive 
power, or to provide the necessary standard of life for vast numbers 
of the population, and believing that the cause of this failure lies 
in the private ownership and control of the means of production 
and distribution, this House declares that legislative effort should 
be directed to the gradual supersession of the capitalist system 
by an industrial and social order based on the public ownership 
and democratic control of the instruments of production and 
distribution.” 

Sir Alfred Mond moved a Liberal amendment as follows ;— 


“That this House, believing that the abolition of private interest 
in the means of production and distribution would impoverish 
the people and aggravate existing evils, is unalterably opposed to 
any scheme of legislation which would deprive the State of the 
benefits of individual initiative, and believing that far-reaching 
measures of social redress may be accomplished without over 
turning the present basis of society, is resolved to prosecute pro- 
posals which, by removing the evil effects of monopoly and waste, 
will conduce to the well-being of the people.” 

We deal with the underlying principles of the debate in 


our leading columns. 


The Government, through the mouth of their new 
Minister of Health, have enunciated their housing policy. 
It should be a good one, for it has cost three Ministers 
to produce it. What it amounts to is practically an 
acceptance of the “‘ Manchester Scheme.’ Hence, de 
structively in Liverpool and constructively in Manchester, 
the North Country has certainly shown that yesterday's 
Lancashire proposal becomes to-day’s Government policy. 
Briefly, the scheme as adopted is to give the municipalities 
£6 a year for twenty years for each house built and to 
leave them free to expend this money in encouraging 
private enterprise or in any other way they like. The 
scheme should work, if only some method can be found 
to prevent the “rings” which control the prices o 
building materials from effecting a “‘ hold-up” such a 
wrecked the Addison scheme. A hold-up is what the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester evidently fears, and he 
assures us that his municipality will immediately stop 
building if prices begin to climb. He spoke of the met 
in the building trade having “ done their bit ” in accepting 
the wage reduction. Unfortunately, this is not the 


case. The men have now refused the employers’ offet 
by a large majority. 
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Indeed, the whole Labour situation is again threatening. 
The wages settlements which were reached after the 
Jast series of strikes and lock-outs are all in the melting- 

t again. In six industries trouble is brewing. In 
five of these, the building trade, farm labourers, seamen, 
‘ute workers, technical clectricians, it is the employers 
/<t are, rightly or wrongly, questioning the present 
settlement by seeking either to reduce wages or lengthen 
hours. In one, but that the largest of the industries 
affected, namely, mines, it is the South Wales men who 
want & revision of the whole national settlement. The 
‘on in the building trade is this. The men’s leaders 
had to report to the National Wages and Conditions 
Council of the trade, which met on Tuesday, that the 
employers’ offer of a wage reduction of from 5 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. has been rejected by more than a three 
‘0 one majority. The Council discussed the position 
for three hours, but naturally failed to reach any con- 
dusion, and it adjourned till after the employers’ 
representatives had reported to their constituent bodies. 
It is now “up to” the employers to evolve a scheme 
which they feel is their irreducible minimum and to 
enforce it, presumably in extremity by a lock-out. The 
employers wish a new régime to begin on April Ist. 
It is possible that the Ministry of Labour will intervene 
—but how and with what plan is another matter. The 
men allege that while building operatives’ wages average 
only 60 per cent. higher than in 1914, the prices of 
building materials are something like 120 per cent. 
higher. Even if this is so it is, of course, not necessarily 
a proof that building materials are at an artificially high 
price—still, it does seem to point to a prima facie case 
for inquiry. 


posit 
have 


A Royal Commission which has been considering 
“London Government ” has issued its report, or rather 
ithas issued three reports. The Majority report definitely 
turns down the London County Council scheme for 
extending that body’s administration over the whole 
of Greater London. On the other hand, it makes one 
important constructive proposal—the scheme for an 
equalization fund to mitigate the injustices of the rating 
system by which the heaviest burden falls on those 
Boroughs least easily able to bear it. 





There is only an occasional bright spot “ amid the 
encircling gloom” of post-War European trade. This 
time it is the Harwich-Zeebrugge train-ferries that have 
preserved to us some tattered vestiges of hope. It is, of 
course, amazing that no regular commercial train-ferry 
service has hitherto been established across the Channel, 
but now the North-Eastern Railway and the Belgian 
Government have made admirable arrangements for such 
a service. The advantages to British and European 
commerce are obvious. And it is only by the casy flow 
of trade—peaceful penetration, in other words—that 
hatred and suspicion can be dispelled and true peace and 
understanding be established in their stead. That such 
a good instrument as this train-ferry service should 
have come as it did out of a Government War-time 
measure may scem too good to be true. 


The mistrust with which many “ healthy-minded ” 
English men and women regard Art seems to have found 
& sympathetic corner in some official heart. It is pro- 
posed to charge for admission to the British Museum. 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s protest in the Observer against this 
penny-wise-pound-foolish scheme shows that it has not 
received the support of the Trustees of the Museum, 
since he is himself a Trustee. The responsibility for it 
would appear to be somewhere behind the red-tape 
entanglements of officialdom. Judged by itself, a more 








dismally petty method of collecting money could hardly 
be imagined. From every other point of view the 
scheme is lamentable. It would retard the education of 
the poor, whilst the rich, whose incomes provide a 
substitute for education, and who delight in their inability 
to afford anything, would grasp eagerly at an excuse 
definitely to abandon the pretence of visiting museums. 
Officials are unanimous in giving lip-service to the 
“Education of the working-classes.” They should 
remember that no education worth having can be limited 
to reading and writing. 


Reforms of the laws governing our treatment of lunatics 
were outlined by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Cave) at a 
meeting of the Mental After-Care Association on Friday, 
March 16th. Two things were needed, he said. First, 
better machinery for the treatment of cases which were 
still of a doubtful character without having recourse to 
certification. Second, wider power for visiting com- 
mittees in the matter of after-care. He also believed 
that women should be asked to serve on these committees. 
This last is, of course, an obvious reform. For the rest, 
though, as our readers know, the Spectator welcomes 
almost any official activity in this sphere, we feel that 
Lord Cave has not so far perhaps quite hit upon the right 
method of reform. Why not, for instance, improve the 
machinery of certification instead of setting up a fresh 
system beside it? Certification is a system which, 
though faulty, is intended to safeguard the interests of 
the insane. Lord Cave’s plan, for one thing, involves 
treatment by a Department of the State of those who 
do not properly come under its jurisdiction, and will 
leave the lot of those who must still be certified un- 
ameliorated. However, Lord Cave’s statement was 
guarded and conditional, and he may much improve 
upon his present plans before taking action. 


How many people there are who have nothing better 
to do was shown of late by the crowds who waited 
outside the Law Courts during the Russell case. Why 
should these people pay to see mummies when they 
can get a “show” for nothing in the street? The 
Russell case, which was finished last week, once agair 
raises the question whether such purely personal affairs 
should be reported in detail. Publicity is considered, 
no doubt rightly, to be the only guarantee of justice. 
But if Carlyle is right in his “‘ mostly fools” verdict, 
even that guarantee is a poor one. 


‘ 


Another of last week’s cases, Callot Soeurs v. Nash, 
proved at least that Mr. Justice McCardie deserves the 
customary appellation of “learned.” Many famous 
writers were called to his aid in condemning sartorial 
extravagance in wives. But it is doubtful whether such 
erudition is an adequate weapon with which to combat 
the feminine instinct for self-adornment. Those husbands 
who have to do the paying must gain solace from the 
reflection that throughout Nature the male is the more 
decorative creature, and that it is possibly a consciousness 
of this fact which cements the unholy alliance between 
wives and milliners. 


We wish to thank all those of our direct subscribers 
who were kind enough to give us the benefit of their 
opinions about the Spectator by filling in the Question- 
naire which we sent to them. It was posted to all readers 
whose names and addresses were registered in our office, 
but needless to say a Questionnaire will be sent post free 
to any reader who applies for one. We refer our readers 
to the leading article on this subject on page 504. 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 


1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1014; 
Thursday week, 101{; a year ago, 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
ISSUE JOINED. 

AS whole-hearted opponents of Socialism, whether 

that of the State or of the Commune, we feel 
unqualified satisfaction that issue has been joined as it 
was on Tuesday in the House of Commons. The argu- 
ments put before the Grand Inquest of the nation were 
not concluded, but in Mr. Snowden’s motion and in the 
admirably drawn amendment proposed by Sir Alfred 
Mond the matter in dispute is put fairly and plainly 
before the country. Mr. Snowden, speaking, remember, 
not merely for himself but for the Labour Party, which is 
avowedly a Socialist Party, did not content himself 
with abusing “ Capitalism,” but sketched the alternative 
which he and his friends demand. His opponents, for 
their part, instead of confining themselves to picking 
holes in the case of the other side, boldly advocated 
their own system. What was specially useful was that 
neither exponent can be said to have over-stated his 
creed. Mr. Snowden cannot be dismissed as an extremist 
or a blunderer. His arguments were set forth with 
conspicuous ability as well as moderation. When, then, 





his views are quoted as “ official,” it will not be possible 
for any embarrassed disputant to say: “I am_ not 
going to be tied down to a caricature of our demands.” 
In a similar way the two anti-Socialist speakers refrained 
from claiming virtues for the cause which moderate men 
would consider extreme or untenable. In a word, a 
real and not a sham issue was put before the House. | 
That is as it should be, and we await the adjourned | 
debate and the division which it is to be hoped will be | 


secured without anxiety. The Truth will prevail. 

Though we cannot profitably describe or summarize 
an unfinished series of arguments, we desire to put before | 
our readers certain considerations, or prolegomena, 
which will help to keep before them the essential points 
in the discussion, and will prevent the confusion which 
“ the fatal imposture of words ”’ is apt to create. 

The worst conductors of confusion in economic nomen- | 
elature are the expressions “ Capitalism” and “ The 
Capitalistic System.” To speak of our present system 
being based upon “ Capitalism ” is to give far too much 
importance and far too mystic an atmosphere to what is, 
after all, in origin a very plain and even commonplace 
phrase. Capitalism is savings and nothing else, and when | 
we spell it with a big “ C” and endow it with a diabolic 
personification and significance we are very apt to distort 
our reasoning faculty. If instead of Capitalism and the | 
Capitalistic System we spoke and wrote of Individualism 
and of the System of Free Exchange between individual | 
units we should be much nearer reality. We should be | 
much less liable to be deecived by that fatally casy | 
appearance of victory which comes from first making | 
a man of straw and then demolishing him. The alter- | 
native to State Socialism and the nationalization of the 
instruments of production is not Capitalism but the Free- 
Exchange not merely of commodities (Free Trade) but 
of services, savings and eredits—the Free Market in the 
widest possible sense. To remember this is to hold up a 
lighted torch in the mists of economic debate. 

Another important but also commonplace thing to 
remember is the existence of the consumer. Ile, poor | 
fellow, is apt to sit forgotten in his corner while the | 
mighty or, at any rate, loud-voiced producer takes the 
stage, and talks as if he were “the only person to be 
considered in this affair.” To hear him talk, indeed, 
whether he be Socialist or Protectionist or upholder of 
the Free Market, one would imagine that his fellow- 
lodger in the clay cottage of humanity did not exist. 





He is as much ignored as the sub-conscious Self used 
be. Yet some day, very soon perhaps, the pi 
will be rediscovered. We may then find out ey 
gerous it is to treat him as a negligible quantity! §, “1 
it is a fact of some significance that every pocdnas t | 
also a consumer, though by no means every cummed : 
producer. Almost all persons for the first fourtee . 


, N Years 

of existence are only consumers. Yet so potent 2 th 
° e 
capacity to exchange that he who makes or POSsesse; 
° y 


something which is exchangeable (the power of Working 
of serving, or of saving) is apt to think of himself only 
in the capacity of a producer, Half the fallacies of 
Protection and of State Socialism flow from this failure to 
take note of “ man the consumer.” 


Yet one more neglected or semi-neglected factor 
must be noted. The Socialist, as a rule, fails to realize 
the tremendous, if intangible, importance of Credit 
Credit, though a psychological rather than a materig| 
force, is, in one sense, the lord of the markets. Withoy 
this invisible yet potent ruler in the spirit no city or kine. 
dom can be maintained. Credit supplies the vitamines 
without which industry cannot thrive. And what ; 
Credit? It is hope, it is energy in cold storage, it js 
imagination, it is sublimated gold, it is the force of 
exchange distilled into an essence as volatile as it j 
compelling. But in the Socialistic State Credit is cithe 
banished or devitalized ! 

Our conclusion shall be an attempt at an analytical 
summary of the main issue. 

Ifuman socicty cannot exist unless there is productiog, 

How comes production ? 

Through the work of men. 

How can men be induced to work ? 

Here is the problem. Both sides have the same end 
in view—i.e., production, but very different ways of 
reaching it. The State Socialist says in effect: “ Let the 
community take charge and organize production, by 
setting men to work and compelling them if necessary 
to produce what the community demands. — By this 
means we shall best get what we want.” To this the 


| advocate of Free Exchange replies : ‘* You will get very 
' small and unprogressive production by your plan. You 


will not only have to force men to work, but, in practic: 
if not in theory, you will be obliged to deprive them o! 
their power to choose when and where they shall work. 


' Experience has shown us this in the Russia of to-day, 


in Peru in the days of the Incas, in Paraguay under the 


| Jesuits, in rural England under the old Poor Law, in 


all communities old and new based on slavery, in Easteri 
despotisms, in penal colonies. If the object is, as tt 
must be, to get the fullest production, direct and external, 
compulsion is always a failure. You had far better 
rely upon the automatic compulsion caused by th 
thought : “If I don’t work, I shall either perish or liv 
miserably.” No doubt this is compulsion, but it b 
compulsion from which the vitamine of freedom of choice— 
freedom, if you will, not to do more than just keep 
yourself alive—is not extracted. This sense of freedom 
may scem more apparent than real, but it is there, an! 
it has its effect. It seems too small a thing to matte, 
but in it is all the difference between liberty aid slavery. 

It may sound a paradox, but it is the nature of mal. 
or, at any rate, of Occidental Man, to stake his social 
all upon this intangible asset of Free Choice. Remember 
the case of the burgher who never went outside his «tt) 
and yet lived free and happy. One day, however, he 
incurred the hatred of the tyrant of the land, and thi 
tyrant punished him by a decree forbidding him 0 
pain of immediate death to leave the city. The sense @ 
this compulsory restraint suffocated the burgher. He 
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od within a year from the prisoner’s malady! There 
<<o hyo n why Free Exchange will always beat State 
Ata a way of getting the production, without 
which human society cannot be. 
But to say this 1s not to say that, though society 
1 the last resort rest on the individualism of Free 
the State is not to function. Until man ceases 
to murder and steal, and subdues his combative and pre- 
datory instincts, the State will have to be strong. 
Besides, though Free Exchange is “ the good custom, 
we know that one good custom can corrupt mankind. 
community there are bound to be 


Socialism aS 


must it 
Exchange, 


Therefore in every 


some elements of State Socialism. How much will depend 


race, the age, and the stage of development 
At present, as Mr. Snowden realizes, we can 
an anti-Socialistic com- 


upon the 
achieved. 
by no means call ourselves 
munity. We meet the shoals and sandbanks of State 
Socialism at every turn. But in the State that thrives 
the ultimate basis will always be that of Free Exchange. 
The reason is this. It is much easier to engraft some 
of the advantages of State Socialism on to a system of 
Free Exchange than it is to engraft the advantages of 
Free Exchange on to Socialism. In truth, it is an 
impossibility to get the latter graft to grow at all. It 
will not, it cannot develop. Therefore the adherent of 
the via media in the configuration of the community 
will, if he is wise, make bed-rock foundation of 
Individualism and Free Exchange. 

The reason is that on which we have touched before. 
State Socialism, however much it may proclaim liberty 
of action for the individual, in truth destroys that liberty 
and makes the citizen a State serf. The citizen of the 
individualistic State, even if he is not better off from 
the material point of view, at any rate feels himself 
free. This, as we have said, may seem a small point, 
almost a matter of form; but actually it is a matter of 
It is on such small but adamantine points 
J. Sr. Loe Srracney. 


his 


substance. 
that the world turns, 


“DON’T INTERFERE! 
HE’S GROWING CORN.” 

MUE condition of agriculture is reminding everybody 

of those dire years in the ‘eighties of last century 
when British farming seemed to have touched its nadir. 
Yet in spite of the enormous importance of agriculture, 
in spite of the desirability from every point of view of 
producing a higher proportion of the food we consume, 
and in spite of the corrective which agriculture supplies 
to the unfortunate tendencies of our national life by 
keeping a balance between urban and rural life, we feel 
that the Prime Minister was perfectly right to tell the 
deputation which visited him on Friday, March 16th, 
that the State could not make direct payments to 
agriculture, 

There was a time when we hoped such a thing would 
be possible. Not that the State would necessarily have 
been called upon to make actual payments, but it would 
have been in the position of guarantor. It would have 
insured producers of corn against loss. It would have 
said to them, “‘ Go ahead. You need not fear disaster.” 
lhe expenditure required of the State in those cireum- 
itances would have been practically nothing in good 
years, and in bad years could have been defended on the 
principle that the security of the State was worth paying 
for. If it is not worth paying for, why do we readily 
pay for ships and soldiers? But all that is a dream 
that has vanished. The State came so near bankruptey 
that it could take no risks whatever, and we agree that 
the Prime Minister is right to limit himself to what has 
already been promised to the farmers, nafnely, a scheme 








for giving credit facilities, the reform of agricultura! 
rating, improved technical education, and some plan 
for adjusting prices. A Committee is already con- 
sidcring the difference between the prices paid by the 
consumer and the prices at which the products are sold 
by the farmer. The Prime Minister pointed out that 
what the deputation really seemed to want was the 
direct support of agriculture either by means of subsidies 
or by Protection. But subsidies had already been tried 
and for sufficient reasons had been abandoned. As for 
Protection, the majority of the nation would not consent 
to it, and therefore that also was impossible. The 
future of agriculture, he concluded, depended upon its 
becoming a self-supporting industry, of course with such 
indirect encouragement and help as the Government 
have proposed. 

For our part we would place first in importance the 
reform of the present system of rating. We should like 
to see it laid down as an immutable principle that a 
man who is growing corn is doing work of such vast 
importance cconomically and sociaily that he must not 
have obstacles put in his way. ‘The motto ought to be 
that which we have placed at the head of this article: 
“Don’t interfere! He’s growing corn.” The free use 
of the plough means the highest form of farming, and 
it is that kind of farming which ought to be encouraged 
to the exclusion, as far as possible—except, of course, 
where Nature sternly decrees otherwise—of grass-farming. 
The policy of bringing plough-land down to grass is a 
policy of despair. Of course, we are well aware that 
the small grower of corn cannot hold on through a 
succession of bad years, as was proved in the ‘eighties 
of last century, and according to some people is being 
proved againnow. Unlike the big man, he has not enough 
capital to wait for the fat years. But even in his case 
ways and means can be found of winning through. 


Nothing would help every true farmer more than an 


| abandonment of the indefensible policy of rating agricul- 


tural land. The land is the raw material of the farmer. 
No other industrialist pays rates on his raw material. 

There has been a great deal of intimidating talk 
whenever the remission of agricultural rates has been 
proposed about “‘a dole for the landlord” and “a sop 
for the squire.” Before such talk even many ardent 
supporters of rating reform have quailed. But historic- 
ally, if only they had known it, or had had the sense to 
take the right line, they would have been completely 
justified in basing their demand for reform on the very 
nature of the rates in their origin. Originally the rates 
were a kind of local income-tax assessed on every man’s 
property or stock-in-trade. Gradually all kinds of 
property escaped from the meshes of this taxation 
except buildings and land. Every year Parliament has 
to pass an Act decreeing the continuance of this para- 
doxical state of affairs. Houses and buildings, of course, 
should be rated, for the buildings which a man occupies 
are a fair measure of his taxable capacity. But why 
land? Surely land, instead of being still held in the 
meshes, should have been one of the first forms of 
property to escape. It is true that a concession has 
been made in that land pays only half rates. But we 
are unwilling even to speak of this as a concession, as 
Members of Parliament commonly do. We call the 
rating of the raw material of the farmer an injustice ; and 
though half the injustice has been removed we shall 
not be content until it is wholly removed. 

We have often drawn an imaginary picture of the 
wrongs of the rate-collecting business, but let us reproduce 
He calls 


it. Imagine a rate-collector going his rounds. 
first at some rural factory, a paper-mill for example, 
where the owner’s house adjoins the factory. He 
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collects the rates on the house and garden and then 
demands the rates on the factory buildings. He stops 
short, however, when he comes to the contents of the 
factory. There he levies no charge. Except in a few 
unions there is no tax upon the instruments and materials 
with which the manufacturer produces his goods. But 
watch the collector when he goes up the lane and arrives 
at the farm-house with its buildings. He first collects the 
rates for the farm-house and then for all the outbuildings 
of the farm. If he were to treat the farmer as he treated 
the paper-maker his work would then be finished. But 
that is not the view of the matter taken by the Law. 
The Law requires him to say to the farmer, “I must 
now go on to rate your land quite apart from the build- 
ings.” No wonder that the farmer writhes, particularly 
when he sees living near him in a big house Mr. Blank, 
a prosperous retired manufacturer, whose house and 
garden are rated at less than half what he himself has 
to pay. As the Prime Minister has placed the reform 
of agricultural rates in his programme there is now a 
splendid opportunity for insisting that justice shall at 
last be done. Here is a clear way to give a real help 
to the scientific farmer. Let the encouragement to 
arable farming take the shape of remitting all rates and 
taxes upon land which is under the plough. 

Searcely less important is the creation of credit banks, 
for which we have pleaded for years. 
into the matter in detail again now, but it is a great 
satisfaction to be able to believe that the Government 
really intend to do something. Yet another necessary 
remedy for the bad times is the lowering of the costs 
of transporting farm produce. New roads and improved 
old roads with better surfaces and easier gradients will 
enormously help cheap motor transport. The lowering 
of road freights will automatically bring down railway 
freights. Incidentally the farmer can undoubtedly help 
himself to reduce the true cost of transport by consenting 
to the creation of co-operative butter factories, by 
working in with his neighbours in “assembling” products 
so that they can be transported in large quantities, and by 
grading his products so that he does not have to pay 
for the carriage of rubbish. In this connexion we hope 
that the Government will seriously consider the possibility 
of instituting what we certainly ought to have—a special 
agricultural parcel post. The Post Office ought to make 
a point of carrying butter, eggs, cheese, bacon and so 
on from the farm direct to the consumer’s breakfast- 
table at cheap rates. 

We hope it will not be supposed that we are thinking 
of farming as necessarily such a highly industrialized 
business that the small man will be crowded out. On 
the contrary, there is more room than ever for the small 
man, if only he will co-operate with his fellows, great 
and small. The type of small man who lives upon what 
he grows, and sells his surplus, and who in times of 
pressure works for his more ambitious neighbours, 
should be encouraged in every way. It is nonsense to 
say that he can hope for nothing but a hand-to-mouth 
sordid existence. After all, he lives the life that is led 
by every pioneer in new lands. Finally, the small man 
should be helped by making it easy for him to come 
into possession of small machines—small threshers, for 
instance, worked by wind, or water, or even by hand. 
Although the large farmers and large stock-breeders can 
look after themselves there will be mutual assistance all 
over the countryside if they are surrounded by rings 
of small-holders whose labour can be hired on occasion. 
If the small farmer can keep himself and his family on 
what az produces he is not in any real sense “ ruined,” 


even though the turn of the market may sometimes be 
against him when he sells his surplus. 


ae 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
“FAIT ACCOMPLI.” 

é ter best that we can hope for the recent d 
the Council of Ambassadors is that th 

draw attention to the need for higher principles, Jf fi 
example, they show by contrast how wise and how oak 
factory in the difficult circumstances the decisions of th 
League of Nations have been something may haye hen 
gained. But of the settlements of boundary enatiin 
announced by the Council of Ambassadors we ean = 
little else that is good. The motive in these settlemens 
seems in every case to have been that the fait pats i 
must be recognized. Indeed, there is an instant dined 
exalting the acceptance of the fait accompli into a doctrine 
At first sight the acceptance of what has happened 
the recognition of de facto rights—looks like Saving trouble 
Nevertheless, it is a policy of cynicism which will haye ty 
be paid for in the long run, because it runs counter to thy 
whole spirit of the settlement which has been in the min) 
of Great Britain since the War. The intention, in Spite of 
all the imperfections of the Treaty of Versailles, has hon 
to re-draw the map of Europe in such a way that thera 
will be no racial minorities with crying grievances, We 


€Cisions of 
ey should 





We cannot go | 





all saw that such grievances were the chief causes of 


| former wars, and we were determined that they should not 


be repeated. The Covenant of the League of Nations was 
purposely bound up with the Versailles Treaty in such 
way that it could not be disentangled ; and the Leagye 
was to be the instrument for guaranteeing that while old 
racial grievances should not be revived new ones should 
not be created. 

Now see how far from the spirit of these intentions are 
the decisions of the Council of Ambassadors with regard 
to Poland. On the Eastern frontier the Ambassador 
have accepted the line which was agreed upon by the 
Poles and Russians in the Treaty of Riga (March, 1921), 
For some reason which has always been obscure the 
Russians in that Treaty unexpectedly gave away several 
points to the Poles. It is not unnatural that on second 
or third thoughts they should object to the decision of the 
Ambassadors and want to get back what they now think 
they were foolish to concede. Anyhow, they have made 
a protest. But in this particular matter we can hardly 
object to what the Ambassadors have done ; it is better 
for districts of doubtful racial allegiance to be undet 
Polish rule than under Russian. We are much more 
concerned at the decision that Vilna is in future to belong 
to Poland. It is true that it would be extremely difficult 
to make any just attribution of the Vilna district according 
to race. To judge from the ethnographic maps the 
Poles may have a good case for the possession of Vilna. 
Historically, however, the Lithuanian case is much 


stronger. The town of Vilna itself is mainly inhabited 
by Jews. The real objection to now assigning Vilna to 


Poland is that it is the reversal in the face of violence 0! 
the former deliberate policy of the Allies. It is a naked 
recognition of the fait accompli. 

It will be remembered that General Zeligowski, with an 
Army of White Russians, drove the Lithuanians out of 
Vilna and established an independent Polish Governmet. 
Since the beginning of 1921 till now there has been muti 
talk about settling the Vilna problem, but nothing very 
practical has been done. When the question was referred 
to the League of Nations the League succeeded in stopping 
the fighting but, having no force behind it, could not do 
more than that. Now the Allies, as represented by the 
Ambassadors, have caved in and said in effect that “ the 
good old rule, the simple plan,’ must hold, and that 
“those may keep who can.” It is a sad sequel to the hot 
and indignant *words which Lord Balfour poured oub 
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before the League of Nations when General Zeligowski 

committed his act of brigandage. oe 

Our objection, then, to the Vilna decision is in the 

main that force has been allowed to triumph. We cannot 
feel very deeply in this case that any great racial in} ustice 
has been done, because it would baffle the wit of man to 
draw any boundary in that part of the world that would 

ive general satisfaction. When we come, however, to 
the Southern boundary of Poland, as proclaimed by the 
Ambassadors, our objections are far keener, because it is 
not only @ recognition of a fait accompli but a racial 
injustice. In December, 1919, the Allies decided to give 
Eastern Galicia autonomy for twenty-five years under 
the protection of Poland. At the end of that time there 
was to be a settlement by plebiscite. Seventy per cent. of 
the inhabitants of Eastern Galicia are Ruthenians, and 
racially they belong to the Ukraine. The Poles were 
allowed to occupy Eastern Galicia under strict reserva- 
tions, but they have acted as though the country were 
their own property in the fullest legal sense. Now the 
Ambassadors have, we fear, confirmed them in that 
policy. It is true that the Poles will be required to grant 
autonomy under Polish suzerainty to the four millions of 
Ruthenians, but unless they change their whole attitude 
they will regard that duty as nominal. The Ruthenians, 
at all events—they ought to know, and they are the 
people who will make the very kind of trouble we have 
sought to avoid—regard the transaction as definitely 
handing them over to alien rule. 

The future of Memel has, of course, been disposed of in 
accordance with the same policy of recognizing what has 
happened. It would be wrong to say that Memel, which 
was entrusted to the keeping of the Powers till some day- 
light appeared, had given the Powers very much anxiety, 
for it would be more like the truth to say that they forgot 
allabout it. But at last it was forced upon their attention 
when armed bands of Lithuanians drove out the French 
occupying troops. It seemed to the Ambassadors a suffi- 
cient argument that the Lithuanians were there and further 
—and perhaps chiefly—were strong enough to remain. 

We are only too conscious of the difficulties with which 
the Ambassadors have had to deal. We never expected 
a perfect settlement, and we do not complain because 
there is not one. But we have a right to protest against 
solutions which are contrary to all the principles we have 
professed since the War. Apart from the invasion of the 
Ruhr, the political sale of the Ruthenians of Eastern 
Galicia to the Poles is one of the most sinister things that 
have happened in Europe in the past three years. It is 
a betrayal not of the Ruthenians only but of the whole 
idea of the Peace as Englishmen have conceived and 
cherished it. Let us hope that the matter will come 
alter all before the League of Nations. One of the 
essential functions of the League is to review national 
grievances from time to time, for it was well understood 
by the makers of the Covenant that it would be fatal to 
keep peace merely by refusing a hearing to all grievances, 
as was done by the Holy Alliance. 


FINANCIAL ANXIETY—AND 
NOSTRUMS. 
FPNANCTAL anxiety always comes at Christmas, 
It is one of the shadows cast by the winter sun. 
The moralists tell us that it hits the rich as hard as the 
poor, but no one believes them. There is not a creature 
who does not feel sure that if he were richer he would 
be less anxious. The truth is that we are all so surprised 


to see that the rich have any money anxieties at all that 
We make a byword of a not very common occurrence. 
say that the man who is about to have a tooth 
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out feels the same alarm as one who must have his leg 
cut off. To the latter, however, it seems remarkable 
that his friend on the way to the dentist’s feels any 
disturbance at all. Possibly the people who have all 
their lives lived from hand to mouth are mercifully 
delivered from financial worry. The extremes of des- 
peration and gaiety do mect somewhere down at the 
bottom of the social scale. But no one can analyse this 
strange conjunction. All through the great middle- 
class, however, the disease—for disease it is, destroying 
appetites and nerves and sometimes brains—is only too 
well understood. Almost all men have a nostrum to 
offer, just as they have for rheumatism or colds in the 
head. Perhaps to “ pay on the spot ” is the one most 
generally believed in by the honest anxious. It is < 
drastic remedy. The man with courage to take it often 
loses his financial pain, but it is by no means a certain 
cure—experto crede! It means that when you have 
nothing you know you have nothing, but it does not 
give you anything. It does not take away a woman's 
anxiety about her boy’s education or her daughter’s 
marriage or her husband’s health, although they may 
all be the sort of anxieties which money would allay. 
Another piece of advice to the financially anxious very 
often given and sometimes graciously received is the 
advice to be always ready; always, we mean, beforehand 
in providing for your necessities. This plan answers, 
no doubt, under some circumstances with some dis- 
positions, but it is a dangerous one. We have all known 
women who bought their coals and blankets in summer 
and their cotton frocks in winter, who never eat their 
bread till it is stale nor their jam till it is “ last year’s.” 
They “lay down” eggs and store tins; they arrange 
Saturday’s dinner on Monday, and plan their expenses 
in every particular for months ahead. But except at 
the cost of great sacrifice the plan never works. It is 
as utterly impossible to foresee the future in little as in 
big things. In one sense they are not “taken by sur- 
prise,” but in another they are. There is always 
“‘ plenty ” in the house, but there is no sense of plenty : 
there is nothing but a sense of arrangement. Now and 
then the menfolk, who will not live according to strict 
rules, “‘ make a fuss.” They ask unexpected guests ; 
they rebel against the food routine. They want to try 
a new stove or a new fuel; the whole plan is upset, and 
then more money is wasted by the careful housewife 
than is wasted next door by her provident 
sister, who can make changes and try experiments at 
a less Besides, financial anxiety needs 
counteraction as well as cure. The great pleasure of 
buying what you want at the moment is to most of us 
a great mental relict; while to buy what you will want 
is a dull duty. The pleasure in clothes, for instance, is 
almost entirely lost where great forethought prevails, and 
young people are terribly irked by the impossibility of 
keeping up with the immediate fashion. “ You can 
never buy what you want unless you have lots of money,”’ 
sighs the careful one. That is perfectly true in her case ; 
she never can because she has already bought it when 
she didn’t want it. Weak-minded people, again, find it 
very difficult to abide by a strict principle. They buy 
with an eye to the necessities of the future, and then 
they buy with an eye to the desires of the present, and 
so involve themselves more and more deeply in the 


less 


expense. 


anxiety they hoped to forestall. 

Many of the ordinary specifics against money worry, 
though still in verbal use, are entirely out of date. ‘* Pay 
a low rent, never be over-housed,” is one of these. 
It is simply impossible in these days to pay what used to 
be considered the proper proportion in rent and keep a 
head, People will tell you the rent 


roof over one’s 
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they pay, but just ask them what premium they gave 
when they went into the house of whose cheapness they 
boast. Buy your house is another piece of advice often 
offered. This naturally applies only to those who have 
a little capital. Small houses, very small indeed, can 
‘be got even now pretty cheap. There is a word but 
little understood by many people often thrown at the 
head of the financially anxious when houses are con- 
cerned. That word is ‘ mortgage.”” We heard a clever 
“Joan woman” the other day trying to “ buck up” 
an anxious friend by means of this “ secret remedy.” 
“You do not need to have anything at the back of 
you. You only need courage!” she said. Mercifully 
her interlocutor, with a guod deal less talent, had a good 
deal more sense, and was not “taking any ” advice. 

But there must be mental remedies against financial 
anxicty. We are not, «7? course, speaking of those 
unfortunate people who are upon the brink of ruin. 
Financial despair is of the nature of a mortal disease. 
We have nothing in view but the sort of anxicty which 
can be alleviated at least by thought and consideration. 
Well, yes, it seems to stand to reason that there are 
rule of thumb remedies or, at any rate, that there will 
be. Those we have at present are a little out of date, 
and the new ones cannot come in till the affairs of the 
nation and the individual are a little more settled. 

Why do all these troubles seem so much larger and 
more unbearable at Christmas? It is not very reason- 
able that it should be so. Almost all bills —rent bills, 
school bills, &e.—come in quarterly, but they do not 
scem to carry so much anxiety in September as in January. 
Perhaps the fact that so many people are “a little out 
of sorts’ in winter has something to do with it. Also 
the New Year, while it suggests hope, leads every- 
one to look backwards and forwards. Almost every- 
one trembles on New Year’s Day, even if at the back of 
his mind he believes that something very good is 
in store for him. One is always told that in “ new 
countries * financial anxiety is much less than it is here. 
The “ standard of life” takes less large proportions in 
men’s minds. They can change it more easily. If that 
is so, the best advice to the financially anxious is one 
which it should not be so very hard to take, because in 
the domestic sphere we have been all for some years 
schooling ourselves to take it. It is to learn from our 
children. The younger generation are showing us a very 
good example where the tyranny of “ standards ” is con- 
cerned. They are driving a coach through convention, 
and so must we. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND 


WORK.—H. 

“TS a married woman with children, who can afford 
to keep servants, justified in being a wage-carner, 
or, rather—a slightly different point of view—in having 
a-carecr?” I quote from your leader of March 17th, and 
my reply is “ Yes; provided that the pursuit of a career 
docs not deprive her children of the care which may be 
necessary to their well-being.” The first duty of any 
woman who brings children into the world is to those 
children, and only she can know if she will serve them 

better by following or by not following a career. 
The fact that the woman whose affairs were dealt with 
in your previous article has a husband who, presumably, 
is able to support his family is of no moment. Putting 


aside any consideration of the individual woman’s duty 
to her children, surely well-to-do woman, as woman, has 
as much right to work for money as has well-to-do man. 
The son of rich parents, the husband of a well-to-do wife, 
the man who has an uncarned income is not debarred 





from working for money: we do not hear the eo 
that he is taking the bread out of the mouth 
favoured mortal—on the contrary, he is re 
slacker if he does not adopt a career. 
different in the case of a woman ? 

Provided such people play fair, and, secure in the 
knowledge that their livelihood is assured, do not ae 
less than the recognized rate of pay for their wor ; 
have a right to enter the Labour market, whie 
in the end, especially as regards work in which the 
individuality of the worker counts, be regulated by the 
worth of what he has to sell rather than by his individu 
needs. If all those possessed of over a certain income * 
to be debarred from working for money (which woylj 
lead to a very strange state of affairs !) well and pood 
but it is not just to allow the well-to-do man a privile 
forbidden to the well-to-do woman. 

When considering this question, however, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that at the moment we ap 
dealing only with the case of the married woman yit) 
children who can afford to keep servants, because this {ye 
does give her a freedom of choice which otherwise might 
not be open to her. Such a woman, in any Case, dow 
not spend her entire day with her children or in pursuit 
of her houschold duties. (Did she do the latter she woul 
deserve our hearty censure, for to keep cats and to cate 
their mice for them is of all stupid extravagance th: 
stupidest.) 

Nurse and teacher are responsible for the greater 
proportion of the children’s day: thus, even if the 
mother worked the normal office hours outside her ow, 
home, she still would have opportunity to supervise the 
work of those she employs, and in the course of the week 
to spend a considerable time with her children. This 
being so, why should she not use her energies in leading 
a life which causes her to be “ capable, experienced and 
satisfied,” rather than waste them in lengthy (becaus 
ill-organized) housekeeping, “ social duties,” and games, 
occupations which absorb the greater part of the day 
of the average scrvant-keeping woman ? 

There are many women, too, and these by no means 
the least loved wives and mothers, who are unfitted by 
temperament to live home lives in the constant society 
of children. As the at-home-all-day woman they ar 
failures; as doctors or dress designers they may be 
brilliant successes, providing out of their earnings bette 
educational opportunities and material surrounding 
for their children than could otherwise have been afforded 

The wife and mother who follows a career may add tv 
the happiness and well-being of the entire householi 
or she may do exactly the reverse; but this does no 
alter my contention that it is she—in consultation with 
her husband—and only she who is the right person t 
decide how she shall conduct her own affairs. 

C. S. Pret. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
* SPECTATOR.” 

7E are now able to set forth our proposals for Life 
Membership, and to state that we have already 
had acceptances from some forty or fifty persons wi 
desire to become Life Members. . 
Before, however, we deal with the actual terms, * 
may interest our readers to know how we obtained these 
first acceptances. To begin with, a considerable numbet 
of readers of the Spectator wrote to us in the ordinatj 
way, informing us that they wished to become Li 
Members. The majority of these letters were receive 
as the result of the article in our issue of March 10th, ™ 
which we sketched the terms which we thought it w# 
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we should be able to offer, without unduly 
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In addition to these responses, we have recel\ ed a 
large number of other communications, which were 
abtained in the following way. We sent pedi = 
of questions in regard to the Spectator, not only < a ing 
with the question of Life Membership, but also inv iting 
seneral criticisms—not, of course, of the political views 
of the Spectator, but of the way in which those views were 
put before the readers—and suggestions as to the existing 
features which were most liked, and also as to what 
new features should be introduced, provided that space 
could be found. And here we may interpolate that we 
should have greatly liked to send our Questionnaire 
not only to every purchaser of the Spectator, but to 
every reader. Unfortunately, however, that was im- 
possible. We did not know their names and addresses. 
\Il the same, there is a paper of questions awaiting any 
sender of the Spectator who cares to send a posteard 
asking that it should be sent to him. The answers 
already received are numerous, and we shall not 
he surprised if we get many more when our letter 
has reached the distant parts of the British Empire 
and of the United States, for the greater number of our 
direct subscribers are to be found Overseas. Most 
readers in this country very naturally prefer to get 
their paper through the usual channels, that is, through 
the bookstalls and newsagents. 

It is no easy task to tabulate and digest the answers 
—often given in detail—to our sixteen questions. We 
intend, however, when the full tale has come in, to give 
a summary of the results. On the present occasion we 
will only say that the answers have proved in an over- 
whelming degree the value of a scheme of Life Member- 
ship—of a scheme, that is, which endows us with the 
right to consult our readers, and affords our readers 
the opportunity of telling us kindly but candidly what 
they think of us. The Life Member for papers like the 
Spectator has, we are convinced, come to stay. He has 
not come to control or to impair Journalism’s prime 
asset of independence, but to confer and to consult, 
and when necessary to act the part of “ Strike, but 
hear me.” 

The answers also show that while our readers were 
much interested in, and fully realized the value of the 
Life Membership scheme, what they most value and 
desire to preserve in the Spectator are :— 

1. Its complete independence and 

external or hidden influences. 

The maintenance of its present position. 

The opportunity for free comment and free expres- 
sion of opinion provided by our correspondence 
columns, and, above all, the Spectator’s custom 
of opening its columns to a hearing of the other 
side. They realize that in “ Letters to the 
Editor” preferential treatment is considered 

the right of the Spectator’s opponents. 
Direct subscriber after direct subscriber emphasizes this 
last point, not because they themselves differ from our 
view, but because they have no desire to be kept in the 
dark about the existence of the other side and its precise 
nature. They know that publicity will help a good 
cause and confound an evil one. The hearing of the 
other side is only dreaded by those who are not sure of 
their own arguments. It is only physical considerations, 
often imperative, alas! which should censor or closure 
hewspaper debate. 


freedom from 
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There were also very valuable criticisms in regard to 
our Literary and Theatrical criticisms, and as to our 
Material Reviews, 


Here we may say that a criticism often 








made was exactly that of the Editor and his Staff. The 
name for this feature is a very bad one. The “ feature ” 
itself is excellent. Who will give us a better name ? 

The last item of the Questionnaire ran as follows: 
“ Have you any suggestions as to how we might increas? 
the Spectator’s influence and circulation? Or any other 
remarks ?”” Here the answers came in many cases as a 
most pleasant surprise. But the nature of that surprise 
we have not the hardihood to disclose. Suffice it to say 
that for the first time we have got in real touch with 
“simple readers” and find that, at any rate, we have 
achieved what we have tried to do. We have gained 
their full confidence by the very obvious and simple 
device of selling them honest opinions,* by acting, that 
is, not as their slaves, but as honourable servants— 
persons willing and eager to do them service wherever 
such service can be rendered without shame and dis- 
honour. We have not aimed at being dictators, or 
schoolmasters, or lecturers, or any other specimen of 
“the blessed Glendovir” family, but rather at being 
persons who earn their livings by taking a fee for advice 
in regard to the moral and intellectual condition of the 
body politic. Even our most severe critics, and there 
were some who were pretty severe in phrase, did not 
in fact go further than to exhibit their desire to follow the 
good old English maxim, ‘ Grumble and carry on.” 
While they did the grumbling, they were evidently 
anxious that we should “carry on” That 
is, perhaps, not a very logical conclusion, but a very 
human one. 


as usual. 


In our advertising columns on page 533 are to 
be found the text of the application for Life Member- 
ship and the terms under which such membership 
van be acquired. All that an intending Life Member 
will have to do will be to cut out or copy out the very 
short terms of application, or if he prefers, put the 
application in his own words, send his cheque, payable 
to “‘The Spectator, Ltd.;” crossed “ Barclay and Co. 
(Goslings’ Branch), A/c. Payee,” and address it to “ The 
Editor, the Spectator Office, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2.” 

As we stated last week, the terms are graded in accord- 
ance with the age of the intending Life Member. Ail 
persons under forty-five years of age can become Life 
Members for fifteen guineas. Persons over forty-five and 
under fifty-five will get the privilege for fourteen guineas ; 
those over fifty-five, but under sixty-five, for eleven 
guineas; those over sixty-five, but under seventy-five, 
for nine guineas. Persons over seventy-five years will 
pay five guineas. We need hardly say that we require no 
certificates of age. We are perfectly willing to accept the 
statement as to age made by the intending Life Member. 
The direct subscriber to the Spectator who has paid his 
subscription in advance may deduct from the sum at 
which he is entitled to become a Life Member the unex- 
pended amount of his prepaid subscription. For example, 
a person with six months’ subscription still to run will be 
entitled to deduct 15s. from the price to be paid for Life 
Membership. 

Anyone who is doubtful of the beneficial character of 
these terms as far as the reader is concerned should 
compare them with the ordinary terms at which a life 
annuity for £1 10s. can be obtained. 

It only remains to be said that, not only will a copy 
of the Spectator be posted weekly, free, to every Life 
Member during his life, but that Life Members will be 
invited from time to time to meetings with the Editorial 
Staff and Directors of the Spectator to confer as to the 
welfare of the paper and its readers. We have every 

* No one knows better than we do that we have no monopoly here. We are oulv 
carrying out tie practice of the majority of our colleagues inthe British Press, 
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desire to make these mectings a reality, and we confidently 
look forward to the support of Life Members in this 
respect. 

Finally, it may be noted that if the published price of 
the Spectator is at any time increased for ordinary readers, 
or again if the cost of postage is increased, no charge 
for this or any other reason will fall upon Life Members. 
Their right to have the paper posted to them free weekly 
during their lives is assured. 

In conclusion, we desire to say once more that what 
we chiefly value in the scheme is the fact that it will 
enable us to get into closer touch with our readers without, 
however, forfeiting any of our own independence or 
responsibility. When we speak of consultation we do 
not mean consultation as to the opinions, political and 
other, expressed in the Spectator. Such a forfeiture of 
journalistic independence would, as the answers to our 
questions clearly show, be as strongly deprecated by the 
readers as by the Editor and his Staff. At the same 
time, there is plenty of room for consultation on the 
presentation of our views and the proportions of space 
devoted to the various departments of the Spectator. 

If our scheme succeeds, as we now feel confident it 
will, it is likely to be copied, and so may do something, 
perhaps a good deal, to stabilize the Press, and prevent 
its newest danger, that of becoming the tool, or even 
merely the toy, of the very rich. 

Those of our readers who do not become Life Members 
will always be the vast majority. These must not for a 
moment suppose that the Life Members can ever impose 
a barrier between them and their paper. The Life 
Members are “ sample readers ” from whom we shall get 
very valuable help; but they will have, as we pointed 
out last week, no power of control over the Spectator. 
The Spectator will in future, as always, consider itself 
and prove itself the honourable server and helper of its 
weekly purchasers and readers. 

J. Sr. Loz Srracury. 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 
VHE following is the list of donations received by 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for 
the Page Memorial Fund :— 


EIGHTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 





£s.d Zs. d. 
Messrs. Dalfour, Wil- Dr. Jane Walker “a 2 8 © 
liamson and Co, - 25 0 O|} Miss Edith Harrold 56 0 0 
Mr. Charles H. Grasty | Mr. David Duke a 2 @ 2 
($10.00) 4 i 2 1/ Mr. Edward T. Alms... 010 0 
Mrs. George Macklin .. 2 2 ©! Mr, Herbert E. Aykroyd 1 1 0 
The Lord Blyth -- 6 6 O!| Mr W. J. Humfrys .. 1 1 0 
The Rev. C. F. Brother- Mr. A. Kentish Barnes 2 2 0 
COM ce aa -» 010 6) Mrs. Mary Smyth and 
Miss E. M. Roscoe 010 6 Capt. H. H. Smyth, 
The Lord and Lady R.N., D.S.O. 110 0 
Swaythling .. +» 10 0 0} Miss Emily Power 0 2 6 
Mr. S. F. Smithson .. 1 1 O|] Mr. H. E. Bury s 3 ¢ 
Miss R. Justin .. «» 2 2 O} Lt.-Col. and Mrs. R. B. 
Mr. Charles H. Moore... 1 1 O Ainsworth... eo 8 3-9 
Mr. John Sanderson ... 6 © ©} The Lord Sanderson, 
Mr. Seton M. Thomson 2 2 0 G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 100 
Sir William Aeworth, Mr. Francis E. Powell 5 5 0O 
K.C.S8.1. ie «- 1 1 O} Mrs. Mabel Fox oa a 
Mr. C. J. Petherick .. 2 0 O]« p» ad . 02 6 
The Lord Glentanar .. 10 O O|} Mfr and Mrs. Benjamin 
Mr. Aeneas Adam a @w@ Fs E. Harwood <o & 6S 
Mrs. Lilian Salimayer.. 1 1 07} The Misses Latter .. 0 5 0 
fg a Se - O 4 0 | Mr. William Brewster 1 0 0 
Mr. 8S. If. Walrond 1 O O! mr. T. Sydney Walker 2 2 0 
The Hon. E. Hubbard 2 2 0O a 
Mr. Granville L. Acworth 1 1 0 111 18 1 
Lady Maud Warrender 1 1 0O Previously acknow- 
Mrs. Ida H. Franstead 1 0 O ledged ma o-2,258 65 1} 
wemtemerw Ee. TA. Meee C“i—iE 
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THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WoOR,p 
that hooded brotherhood of 


By Evetyn Wrencn. 
| U KLUX KLAN, 
“masks and mystery,” the origins of whi 

Mr. Frank R. Kent, of the Baltimore Sun, deecdiade 
lucidly in a recent issue of the Spectator, continues : 
occupy much space in the American and Canadian mtg 
The announcement that the Morehouse P arish Granj 
Jury in Louisiana was unable to find an indictment ; 
connexion with the deaths of Richard and Daniels did to 
cause much surprise, as it was rumoured that ten of the 
jury were members of the Klan. The two Victims, it wil 
be recollected, were kidnapped by a masked and hooded 
band last August and were never seen again til] their 
bodies, horribly mutilated, were discovered in lake 
seventeen miles from their home. The Federal inquiry 
into the matter, which was begun in the autumn, is to fp 
continued. 


According to the Times Toronto correspondent, thy 
organizer of Ku Klux Klan, Mr. W. L. Higgett, who j 
passing through Canada, asserts that the Klan hy 
already been established in the Western Provinces ani 
will soon be operating over all the Dominion. Mr. Higget, 
says that the Klan, dispensing with hoods and cloaks 
means to “ follow the methods of the Italian Faseistj” 
and to make a special attempt to draw closer the bond 
between the two great English-speaking nations in North 
America. The Toronto Globe considers that the proposed 
confederacy of the United States and the Dominion, gs 
envisaged by Mr. Higgett, implies “ separation from the 
British Empire” and “a white man’s alliance,” and js 
simply “annexation propaganda.” This is the Klan 
goal according to Mr. Higgett :— 

“Our idea is a sort of confederacy at present. That does not 
necessarily mean your separation from the British Empire, buts 
more definite alliance between the two great English-speaking 
countries on this continent. We have a definite programme in 
view that will be of the greatest benefit to all. Confederacy woul 
prohibit the dumping of European emigrants on this continent, 


would absolutely forbid a further influx of Orientals, and woull 
establish a mandate over Mexico.” 


Apparently the course of Ku Klux Klan in Canad 
is not all plain sailing. The Mayor of Londo 
(Ontario) says :— 

“Canadians will not tolerate men with bloody hands walking 
in their midst. Justice in this Dominion is swift and sure. 4 
mayor of London, I will use all the power of my office to rid th 
city of the verminous missionaries of an order that seeks to tem 
citizens who may differ from these so-called Knights of Ku Kho 
Klan in race, colour, religion, or ability to suceced. London, lik 
the rest of the British Empire, has been safe for democracy for: 
long time. 
or any other hooded order.” 

In a St. Patrick’s Day message to the New York Wor 
President Cosgrave said :— 

“The sons of St. Patrick scattered throughout the world ha 
no need to be anxious about their metherland. Wer preset 
troubles are within her own power to cure. ‘ No nati 
has achieved its liberty through revolutionary change but hs 
suffered the same pangs and been compelled to face the sal 
troubles.” 

Hitherto it has been very unwise to indulge in optimist 
as regards Irish affairs. Recently, however, from 4 
number of different sources have come reports to tl 
effect that the Republican resistance is crumbling aw: 
Let us hope that they may prove well founded. 


Who will be the Republican and Democratic Partie 
nominations for President in 1924? The question } 
already beginning to excite attention in the Unit 


States. Should President Harding decide not to seek ! 
second term of office, there are many. who believe thi 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, now on a visit 


But London is not going to be safe for Ku Klux Kla [ 
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Europe, stands a good chance. But prophecy as to 
presidential possibilities is a very uncertain pastime. It 
-. very often the unexpected that happens at the National 
ll as it did when Mr. Harding was nominated 
m tile three years ago. For the Democratic Party, 
two candidates frequently mentioned are Mr. W illiam 
¢, McAdoo and Mr. Henry F ord. The possibility of a 
Ford candidature excites mirth in American political 
and Mr. Mark Sullivan, in the New York 
o the bon mot which is going the rounds 
that “‘ McAdoo shows a curious apprehensive nervous- 
ness about being run down by a Ford.” The “ Henry 
Ford-for-President-Club ” was formed at Dearborn nearly 
a year ago, and there are now some 150 clubs throughout 
the country. Whether the 7,000 Ford agents and 
7,000,000 users of Ford cars will become supporters of 
the Ford candidature is a question that troubles the 
political experts. The followers of Mr. Ford wear 
badges bearing the words “We Want Henry.” The 
Literary Digest states, however, that when Mr. Ford 
was asked about his Presidential aspirations he refused 
“emphatically to commit himself.” 


journalists, 
Tribune, refers t 


It is hoped to turn the Murray Valley into an 
“ Australian California’ as a result of the completion 
of the Lake Victoria Storage scheme on the borders of 
South Australia, Victoria and New South Wales. The 
Murray Waters Commission, at a cost of over £6,000,000, 
hopes to provide 3,000 miles of navigable waterway 
and to irrigate over 2,000,000 acres of land. Many 
Australian and British settlers are going to the Murray 
district, but the development of the district must depend 
on a steady market for its dried fruit industry. From 
the Australian standpoint the British market is at 
present too dependent on foreign supplies. It is hoped 
that the British buyer will give increasing support to 
this growing Australian industry. Mr. W. B. Chaffey, 
the pioneer of irrigation in Australia and President of 
the Australian Dried Fruit Asscciation, has just reached 
this country to join the Australian fruit delegation which 
is over here investigating the British market. ‘‘ We are 
producing much more fruit then Australia requires,” 
says Mr. Chaffey, “‘ and we are looking to Great Britain 
to give us those markets we need.” 


Various rumours have appeared in the Press as to the 
whereabouts of the new quarters of the Canadian High 
Commissioner’s offices, but nothing definite has as yet 
been settled. The lease of the existing Canadian Govern- 
ment offices in Victoria Street expires in July, and Mr. 
Larkin, the Canadian High Commissioner, is understood 
to be considering various sites. For many years Cana- 
tians have felt that their Government’s London offices 
were entirely inadequate and unworthy of the Dominion, 
and the writer recalls many conversations in Canada 
seventeen years ago on this subject. Long before the 
Lommonwealth of Australia obtained its present mag- 
nificent quarters Canada was said to be about to purchase 
a site opposite Westminster Abbey, but for various 
reasons, and primarily, I imagine, because the site was 
very costly, the scheme came to nought. For along time 
the late Lord Grey desired to establish a great Empire 
Building on the Aldwych site in which he hoped to 
persuade the Canadian Government to take quarters, 
but his vision of a great Empire centre in London came 


to nothing as the various Dominions preferred to be 


separately housed. Now that Australia, South Africs 


Band New Zealand have their own buildings and even 
§ Provinces and States like British Columbia, Queensland 
sand Western Australia have fine premises, it is unthink- 
Fable a Canada should remain satisfied with her present 
» Quarters, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BELGIUM AND REPARATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The general idea in this country concerning the part 
played by Belgium in the occupation of the Ruhr is that 
Belgium could not have acted otherwise than to follow France. 
This idea is prompted by the knowledge that Belgium signed, 
in 1920, a military convention with France, and it has even 
been written that she was bound, by the terms of this con- 
vention, to back the French action. The military convention 
with France, the general terms of which were registered with 
the League of Nations, was signed at a time when it was hoped 
soon to conclude a similar convention with England ; it was 
of a purely defensive character and aimed only at providing 
for common action in case of German aggression. It has no 
bearing upon the present situation. 

It is certainly the fact that, in the present crisis, the Belgians 
are more in sympathy with the French point of view than the 
British, because they are faced by the same financial difficulties 
Tegarding the Budget, because they suffer from the same depre- 
ciation of their currency, because they also had their devastated 
areas to repair, and because—last, but not least—they are 
anxiously watching for any return of the imperialistic spirit in 
Germany which would once more jeopardize their security and 
threaten them with new ruin from which they might never 
recover. It is, perhaps, difficult to realize here how deeply the 
memories of four years of occupation may affect the temper of 
the nation, but those who have been in contact with it under- 
stand how genuine and sincere such a feeling is. On the other 
hand, the Belgians understand the British point of view better 
than do the French, because, being a highly industrialized 
people, suffering from the evils of over-population and depend- 
ing for their living on their exports, they realize the urgent 
necessity of restoring normal economic relations and peaceful 
conditions. Out of a population of seven millions and a half, 
five millions, at least, depend on the produce of exports, and 
before the War 30 per cent. of Belgian exports went to Euro- 
pean countries. Many profitable markets have been lost 
through the economic paralysis to which the country was 
subjected and, in spite of the efforts made to restore the 
factories wantonly destroyed by the Germans before their 
departure, Belgian industries are still severely handicapped by 
the results of the occupation. 

The preservation of the Entente has been such a constant 
feature of Belgian foreign policy, since the Armistice, that the 
resolution reached in Paris to uphold the French plan may 
have caused some surprise in British circles. But, if we 
examine the alternative before which the Belgian statesmen 
were placed, we must recognize that, in spite of all their 
reluctance to part company for a time from Great Britain, 
they could not possibly take another decision. The sudden 
publication of both the British and the French plans prevented 
them from offering any intermediary solution, as they had 
succeeded in doing in the past. They might very well have 
realized the risks involved by the French policy. But the risks 
implied by the British memorandum seemed to them consider- 
ably greater. According to the latter, and under the most 
favourable circumstances, Belgium could only hope, at most, 
for the payment of five milliard francs, besides the four and a 
half milliards already received. The country has already 
spent thirteen to fourteen milliards and must spend yct 
another ten or twelve milliards on reparations. Considering 
that the Belgian Budget for 1922 shows an expenditure of 
three milliards, while the receipts amount to scarcely two 
milliards, nearly all the deficit being interest on loans raise: 
for reparation purposes, it is difficult to imagine how the 
could have avoided bankruptcy. Besides, whiile 
a four years’ moratorium to Germany, the British 
not provide, according to Belgian opinion, suflicient 
he 


country 
granting 
plan did 
guarantees in case Germany pursued, after this delay, 
policy of evasion which she had so successfully carried on since 
the signature of the Treaty. 

It has been stated again and again in the Belgian Chamber 
that the measures taken had for their sole object the payment 
of reparations. On March 6th, M. Jaspar, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, explained that the mission of control had been 
sent into the Ruhr only “as a consequence of the default of 
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16 per cent. established by the Reparations Commission in the 
deliveries in kind,” and that, when this mission arrived in the 
Ruhr, “ it had come to an arrangement with the industrialists 
and workmen.” ‘This arrangement was upset by the decision 
of the Government of Berlin “ to forbid its nationals to effect 
deliveries and to refuse to execute, in all its clauses, the treaty 
signed by Germany.” It was only as a reply to this decision 
that severe pressure was exerted, and the conclusions reached 
at the Brussels Conference, referring to the gradual evacuation, 
in proportion with reparation payments, show clearly that 
both Governments do not intend to pursue the occupation a 
day longer than necessary. 

The suggestion that Belgium should pursue an annexationist 
policy or associate herself with such a policy is entirely in 
contradiction with the state of public opinion in the country 
and the situation of the parties in the Belgian Chamber. It 
is hardly more credible than the idea of Belgium being a party 
to any anti-British move.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EmiILe CAMMAERTS. 


35 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
FRANCE AND. THE RUHR. 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—It is impossible for English people who know anything 


about the tragic situation in the Ruhr to feel anything but 
humiliated by the * benevolent neutrality ” of the Govern- 
ment. It was the very first duty of the responsible Minister 
to require a considered judgment of the Law Officers of the 
Crown upon the question as to whether the Treaty has been 
violated or not. Our prestige is lost in the abstention of 
the British representative on the Inter-Allied Commission. 
We are parties to the Treaty, and its sanctity is a vital concern 
ef ours. Yet we are asked to wash our hands like Pilate, 
and to avert our eyes from the cruel deeds which are being 
perpetrated in assumed observance of Treaty engagements, 
which we are pledged to fulfil. Possibly the Government is 
sheltering itself behind the provision of Part VIII. I. Annex II. 
13, that ‘““abstention from voting is to be treated as a vote 
against the proposal under discussion.” But if this be so, 
many are the horrors that are being committed in defiance of 
us. The position is really intolerable. If we dissent from 
ee acts, why cannot we protest against the violation 
of the Treaty if the Law Officers so decide? 

Our honour is at stake. It has hitherto been our practiec, 
as Cromwell said of the New Model Army, to have some 
conscience in what we do. Nothing but good can come from 
making our mind and purpose clear. Infinite harm may 
result from any doubt as to what we think and will do. 
This is not a political matter. It is a matter of England 
regaining her place and authority in the world. Our traditions 
give no sanction for * benevolent neutrality ” in a situation 
like this, which bodes ill for the peace of the world. 

What does not seem to be understood is that it is not Ger- 
many that fails to make advances towards a_ settlement, 
but France. From the very beginning Germany has striven 
to obtain knowledge of what is required from her, and even 
now she is refused. It is this unbending refusal of the French 
to disclose their aims that has convinced observers that the 
purpose is political, implying the dismemberment of Germany. 
We do not require to be told that the Treaty would forbid 
that. Here again is an opportunity. France is presumed to 
be a friendly nation. At least we are in a position to ask 
her to say what she means.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun LEYLAND. 


” 


“WOODROW WILSON AND WORLD 
SETTLEMENT.” 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Sir,—It is perhaps rather late to refer to the notice of Mr. 
Baker’s Woodrow Wilson and World Setilement in your issue 
of February 17th, but in the meantime the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles has lost none of its importance, and I trust, therefore, 
that you will permit this comment on your review. 

1. Passing the question of Mr. Baker's bona fides in publish- 


ing “ secret” documents, I am puzzled by your intimation 


that the discussion of the Paris Conference should be deferred 
until ail of the princij...: are dead. Surely if Democracy 





is ever to become more eflicient, the mistakes a 
ments of its statesmen and the reasons for them must be kno 
without too much delay. If they are passed over for a | 
time they will interest only the historian ; and w hat taal 
porary discussion there is will be ill- informed and steri 
Hegel’s dictum will be proved correct : ‘ The Only lesso 7 
history is that men learn nothing from history,’ a 


nd Achiey,, 


Besides, j 
it not much fairer to engage in political controy etsy. When th 
principals are alive and can answer back ? And if the 

‘iq 


consciences are clear, would 
participate in the fray ? 

2. Your characterization of the Peace Treaty as a‘ 
mixture of pride and ignorance, cynicism and selfishness 8” cay 
hardly be refuted. But has this always been your Opinion » 
I have bothered to check you up. On May 10th, 1919, yoq 
said that “the Peace is a good Peace” and you saw “ny 
departure from what it was always the intention of the vast 
majority of the British people to aim at—a Peace which , 
should in no part of the world _— the seeds of future wan” 
fhe next month you said that the Treaty “ gives the worl 
good a promise of peace and security as it is likely to ge» 
To be sure, you will be able to refer me to doubts an 
expressed, and you can point with pride to the fact that yo 
eyes were always more or less open. My purpose in cit ng 
these earlier judgments is not to prove you inconsistent ; jt, 
perfectly natural that, as the enforcement of the Tre aty wa 
proceeded with, your opinion of its terms should become mo, 
and more severe. But perhaps I may suggest that the remey. 
brance of your tolerance four years ago may properly m& 
you more tolerant now in passing judgment on one of tl» 
framers of the Treaty you once approved—the framer yy 
fought against many of the provisions which you now denounes, 

3. I trust you will permit me to say, finally, that one of the 
most striking things about Mr. Baker's book is its comple: 
refutation of the Keynes myth of Mr. Wilson's “ bambooz. 
ment.” The quotations from the minutes of the Council o 
Four show that in knowledge, dialectical ability, and ment 
power (not to mention political morality) Mr. Wilson was the 
equal of any man at the Conference. He may be properly anj 
severely criticized for many things ; but it is clear that whe 
he yielded he knew what he was doing. And if Lloyd Geor 
and Clemenceau had not forced him to yield as much as they 
did, your judgment of the peace now might be closer to your 
judgment of the peace then. Mr. Wilson’s idealism may hay 
been ** muddled,” as you suggest ; but the historian will doit 
greater reverence than any other polity espoused at the Pea 
Conference or by a journal of opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Linpsay Rocens., 


not the statesmen prefer 


* mudd ly 


New York City, U.S.A., March 9th. 


SHOULD MARRIED WOMEN WORK? 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—I cannot believe there will be any “ discussion” 
such a subject. Surely every woman will reply by askiy 
why married women should not work. 

Again there arises another question. What is work! 
Some women do not call it “ work ” to have to order dine, 
engage servants, see that their houses are properly cleanel 
and so on. To the present writer these matters are, undet 
present circumstances, the hardest work that a married 
woman has to undertake. On the other hand, hard manul 
labour, either in one’s own garden or in someone else’s garden, 
has given me far more pleasure than sitting down to 2 galt 
of bridge. 

If your question means should a married woman leave het 
home early in the morning before secing to the ordering of the 
household that makes for her husband’s comfort and for le 
children’s health and happiness, to return late in the afterno 
tired and sometimes cross ; then my opinion is that she had 
better find work she can do at home. Painting, mus 
writing, designing, all these need work, hard work 00, but 
can be carried out at home and need not interfere ¥" 
home life. 

It will be said that it is not everyone who can paint orm ihe 
music or write or design. But every woman can do needle 
work, and there is usually plenty to be done, especially where 
there are children. It is always a pleasure to feel thi 
though one is not being paid for such work, it prevel 
unnecessary expense, 
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—_ of one thing I am certain; that is, that no life can be 
— ughly happy unless the greater part of the day is given 
e — hard work, either with brain or hands, better still if it is 
OF & long po both. am, Sir, &c., J. A. GROSVENOR. 
‘ae omb Street, S.W. 1. 

1 sterile 13 Motcomb Street, 

a . [To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

€sides, K 


When thf Sm,—If by work is meant outside occupation that helps to add 
if the rs her husband’s income I should say ‘“ Yes; if necessary 


refer yf for the good of the family and household.” Otherwise, it 
must surely depend upon circumstances. 

* muddy I consider that a married woman’s duties should, in the 

33" anf natural course of events, give her sufficient work at home, 


ypinion especially where there are children. The supervision, watch- 
19, yf fulness and personal contact with her home are of paramount 
AW “no | importance and should undoubtedly come first. — ; 
the yay In cases where there are no children, a married woman’s 
Be primary work is still in the house. Where there is leisure and 
. ’ istance I think a woman should set herself to 


€ wars,” competent assi , 
further all schemes for the good of others, child welfare, and 


WOrld ag 

to the like, and much may be done on social visits by interesting 
ich you | and drawing the attention of many rich and generous friends 
at Your who yet do not realize all the need and want in the world.—I 
i Citing am, Sir, &c., CONSTANCE HARrRIs. 

ft ; itis 

aty was [To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 


Ne More Sir,—With regard to this question, the old adage is, as always, 
rele F trye that circumstances alter cases. In my opinion the mother 
y make F of young children should not leave her house for daily work 
of the F unless driven thereto by the pinch of necessity —‘** Die Hausfrau 
*t Who F muss nicht eine Ausfrau sein.” On the other hand, where 
un: F such a tie does not exist, the married woman should certainly 
Of the Fhe allowed the privilege of earning. There are many cases 
mplet: F where husband and wife follow the same profession with the 
boot. happiest results. Nothing is more likely to cement the 
nell of partnership of life than a partnership to work. ‘The status of 
menial F the woman is improved by her capacity of adding to the family 
vas the F budget and the loneliness of her existence is lessened. Some 
ly and F of the most successful of our elementary schools are worked 
t when by a schoolmaster wedded to a schoolmistress. I am strongly 
George opposed to any legislation which would debar the married 
$ they | woman from her right to teach. 


9 your In any case, this is a question for married women themselves 
y have to decide, and not one demanding the interference of the 
I doth State, ~—I am, Sir, &c., Epirn BUCKMASTER, 


Peac 1 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
ERS, 
MR. GORDON CRAIG'S PROSE. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
9 Sin,—I am puzzled when, in writing of the character of 


Mr. Gordon Craig's prose, ‘* Tarn” says that “ Written words 
are notoriously headstrong.’ Written words may be head- 


iin strong or may be restrained, may be tempestuous or calm ; 
*f they are generally better weighed than spoken ones. For 
ork! Mr. Craig's words, I find them as variable in mood as an 
“va April day, full of humours—delightfully humorous, not 
sail maliciously so, a quality which has not yet been appreciated. 
“ se hoping that, like the Scotchman who woke up in the 
sed middle of the night and saw the point of a joke, a few more 
ver Dg see with Mr. Craig what great fun is our “ serious ” stage. 
“a At present Mr. Craig and his puzzled critics remind me of 
pi nothing so much as ‘“* Max’s * cartoon of the debonair Browning 
e surrounded by the intense Browning Society. 
e het “Tarn” points out that Gordon Craig is the ally of the 
the ra but says that “ one could not guess so from his writing.” 
mE lave heard so many men rage at Craig as the enemy of the 
ae —_ (themselves forgetting that Mr. Craig is himself an 
ad ne ghee foremost) and I have discovered on gentle 
ot dg mane clubmen spoke only from hearsay, and 
rm se hier that Mr. Cenig had done any writing 
wit . r all except a few “ vague” scenic designs 
about which they were more vague) that I should propose 
nls to amend “ Tarn’s ” sentence to “ one could not guess from 
od not reading his writing.” 
ett ane reader who studies The Theatre Advancing 
tht, are which any slightly technical book requires 


est ergy fail to see that the author realizes the important fact 
at, in the history of the Theatre, the Actor and ‘the 








Marionette (the creation of the Actor) are complementary — 
the one creative, the other interpretative. The burden of 
all Mr. Craig’s writing is clearly a plea that the actor of flesh 
and blood may rebel against being reduced to being the 
marionette of the literary man—against the ignominy of 
having his wires pulled by another—and that as actor- 
dramatist he will lay the foundations of a creative art of 
the theatre. We have a great dramatic literature, but only 
once, and for a short time, has an equally great theatre 
existed, and this, in Nietzsche’s phrase, “ died by suicide ” 
when Euripides substituted conscious thought for intuition 
and became more a literary man than an actor. Nietzsche 
looked for a rebirth from the exercise of visual and rhythmic 
before verbal expression, as does Mr. Craig. The subject 
is not the easiest to write about for it deals in visions, in 
“all these words cannot express.” But if Gordon Craig's 
literary style is so obscure as is alleged, how is it that Russian, 
German, French, Dutch, and young American artists have 
understood its message and are putting it into practice with 
ever-growing success? Possibly because in some lands 
patrons of the theatre exist who are interested in enabling 
demonstrations to be given. English managers made the 
mistake of deciding long ago that, whatever their might 
be of Art, with a capital “A,” there was “no money in 
Craig,” and this blinded them to all argument. As a matter 
of tact, the productions which are filling theatres most steadily 
to-day are those which have adopted something of this 
actor-dramatist’s method.—I am, Sir, &c., THEATRON. 


“ce Nu @ ‘ r 

IF BRITAIN IS TO LIVE.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—Your review of my little book, If Britain is to Live, 
is so good-natured that I am loth to ask space for a cor- 
rection. But a remark in your review fosters a miscon- 
ception touching the relation of opinion to politics which I 
think is serious. You say: 

“The sole yet the nullifying fallacy in Mr. Angell’s position 
before the War was his deduction that, if war could be proved 
to be unprofitable, it would not take place. And surely he must 
grant us that if the event proved his first statement, it ipso facie 
disproved his deduction.” 

I think I have said in every book that I have written 
that the folly and futility of war will never stop war. It is 
only when we realize the facts that they will have a restraining 
effect. Not the facts, but men’s opinions about them is 
what matters. Now, the truth is that, neither in this 
country, nor in any others, did public opinion agree with 
my view as to the outcome of war. It was because thie 
public did not agree with me that I wrote books. I did not 
think, nor did I say, that war at that time was unlikely or 
would not take place. On the contrary, I said with all the 
emphasis of which I was capable that war would be inevitable 
until men changed their opinions, their “‘ way of thinking,” 
in Seeley’s phrase. I tried to contribute to that change of 
opinion. Nor must this be taken as implying that I think 
men are guided by a crudely economic motive. Nations 
quarrel about their “ rights *-——their rights largely to the 
earth and its sustenance—and act on an impulse. May 1 
quote a paragraph which perhaps summarizes my view on 
this perhaps not unimportant matter? The paragraph 
is this :-— 

“The psychological roots of this impulse are so deep that we 
shall continue to yield to it until we realize more fully its danger 
and inadequacy to certain vital ends like sustenance for our people, 
and come to see that if civilization is to be carried on we must 
turn to other motives. We may then develop a new political 
tradition, which will ‘discipline’ instinct, as the tradition of 
toleration disciplined religious fanaticism when that passion 
threatened to shatter European society. Herein lies the import- 
ance of demonstrating the economic futility of military power. 
While it may be true that conscious economic motives enter very 
little into the struggle of nations, and are a very small part of 
the passions of patriotism and nationalism, it is by a realization 
of the economic truth regerding the indispensable condition of 
adequate life that those passions will be checked, or redirected 
and civilized. ‘This does not mean that economic considerations 
should dominate life, but rather the contrary—that those con- 
siderations will dominate it if the economic truth is neglected. 
A people that starves is a people thinking only of material things 
—food. The way to dispose of economic preoccupations is to 
solve the economic problem.”—{ The Fruits of Victory.) 

—I am, Sir, &c., NorMaAn ANGELL. 


4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 
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AMERICAN VISITORS TO ENGLAND. 

[To the Editor of the Srrcraron.] 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. Charles P. Eells, of San 
Francisco, deserves all praise for enlightening the British 
public on the propaganda the wrong way done by the 
opprobrious “ ticket-of-leave ” system and the other methods 
ingeniously designed for destroying good feeling. In the 
first place, the offensive word “alien” should never have been 
used for men fighting and bleeding on the same side. Why 
not “non-British” ? I wish you could hear the kind of 
remarks made by Americans and other Allies on this word 
alien. Poor Marshal Foch—he was an “alien” too! 

Equally deterrent is the “‘ double taxation.”’ I recommend to 
your readers an important article by Senator Tittoni in the 
Nuova Antologia for January 16th, on this subject of 
double taxation. In this matter Italy seems to be the most 
liberal and England the least of European nations. Besides 
double income-tax the unfortunate foreigner seems to be 
liable to double succession duty. Will one of your legal 
contributors state if this is the case ?— I am, Sir, &c., 

An “ ALIEN”? WHOSE ANCESTORS CAME OVER 
with WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—There was a letter in your issue of March 10th by 
a gentleman from California, complaining of registration 
and other inconveniences experienced by Americans in 
england. 

Perhaps, as I see no other reply, you will allow me to say 
that I think Americans who make these complaints can 
hardly be aware of the hardships to which English people are 
subject under American law. Only a certain number (a small 
percentage of those already in the country) are allowed to 
land at all, and not then if over the age limit : a man of 55, 
as the paper reports, was turned back the other day. Evena 
passport and visa from the American authorities on this side 
will not ensure the right to land, and any visitor runs the 
risk of spending some time on Ellis Island, herded with the 
scum of Europe, and after that returned. Even those who 
are allowed to land must pay $10 head tax each, and are 
subject, if they stay, to U.S. taxes. As a member of the 
English-Speaking Union and a friend of America I should 
like to see barriers on both sides removed, and I write in no 
spirit of recrimination, but Americans have certainly no right, 
in view of the facts, to complain of treatment here.—I am, 
Sir, &c., KE. ELLEeRsHAW. 

Common Room, Middle Temple, E.C. 4. 


HOME FOR MERCHANT 
APPRENTICES. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In your issue of February 3rd I read a letter telling 
somewhat of the New York Club formed in the interests of 
the apprentices of the English Merchant Service. Some weeks 
ago the president of the Young Men’s Christian Union of 
Boston, Massachusetts, was approached and asked if he would 
accord a welcome and hospitality to the young apprentices 
of your Merchant Service when in Boston. A most warm 
and cordial response was received, and immediately our hostess 
room of the society was notified and everything done to 
welcome your young apprentices and make them feel at home 
and as members of the Young Men’s Christian Union. 

The hostess room is managed by a ladies’ committee, and 
has at its head a lady, aided by a chairman of the ladies’ com- 
mittee. Many happy hours are spent there by your appren- 
tices when off duty and on shore, and they are most courteous, 
well behaved and appreciative of the consideration they 
receive, and it is a pleasure to have them with us and make 
it homelike and pleasant for them. Their flag has been 
placed upon the wall of our hostess room beside our National 
and our State Flags. 

The Young Men’s Christian Union was formed many years 
ago in Boston by some of our most prominent citizens. It 
is non-seciarian, and every young man is welcome who cares 
to be a good citizen and worthy the respect of good, high- 
mninded men and women. The standards of right living are 


A BOSTON 








high, and all our young men seem to ap 
live up to the spirit and aim of the Unio 
captains and officers visit us for a pleasa 
ing among us when they are off duty. 
this service to England.—I am, Sir, 


preciate and ¢ rt 
n. Frequently 

Y yo 
nt afternoon or ag 
We are glad to be . 
&e., be a 
Mary F. Bart err, 


Chairman of Ladies’ ¢ i 
o v. cy, U's 
227 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, U SA. 


WHITGIFT HOSPITAL PRESERVATION 
COMMITTEE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sir,—At a well-attended meeting of the above Committee is 
was resolved by an overwhelming majority :— en 


“That bearing in mind the fact that a considerable 


traders and others who constantly use the main ion of 


. eee —al 

in many cases they may be indifferent to the claims of the beet 

as an ancient building—view with alarm the proposed creation 
ation ; 


a wide open space in the ecntre of the town, which will, in their 
opinion, constitute a public danger and practically cut the beer 
street into two portions and seriously interfere with the dow ot 
pedestrian traflic, this Commitice urges upon those who vil 
oppose the Council’s Bill in Parliament the necessity of em ha 
sizing the serious practical disadvantages of the Council's odan 
from a town planning point of view and the superiority of the 
alternative plan.” 
The Committee fully recognize the necessity of widenin. 
the main street at an early date and would draw attention 
to the fact that the alternative plan alluded to has receive; 
the approval of all the societies desirous of maintaining the 
Hospital, including such high authorities as the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects and the Town Planning Institute: 
and, although an attempt is now being made to repudiate it, 
by the Croydon Town Council. It is understood that th 
Bill will probably be debated in the House of Lords in the 
middle of April.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun FEttoy, 
Hon. Secretary, 


THE BOX HILL FUND. 

(To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 
Srr,—About a year ago attention was called, in the Pres, 
to the fact that Box Hill was in danger, a very large adjoining 
portion being for sale and described as “ ripe for develop. 
ment.” The enclosed map shows the present extent of the 
nation’s property there, which, after Miss Warburg’s gift last 
year, consists of Box Hill and half a mile of the main ridg 
to the eastwards, together with the northerly spur, the valley 
up which the road runs and the next spur to the east, whiei 
forms one side of the most beautiful part of the whole plac 
“Happy Valley.” Thus the nation’s estate of 300 acres is 
of an *“ L” shape, very narrow on the main ridge. 

It is the area, 248 acres in all, immediately north of this 
narrow strip which is now offered for sale by Lord Francis 
Hope. It consists of open woods, a bracken-clothed plateai 
with gorgeous views over “ Little Switzerland” and th 
line of the downs westwards, and—most important—form 
the castern side of ‘‘ Happy Valley” ; its acquisition woul! 
convert the nation’s property into a compact rectangle. 
Lord Francis Hope has intimated that, in the event of the 
land being sold to the nation, he would put forward to hy 
trustees a price of £5,000 for the land, plus £2,000 for the 
timber or, alternatively, £5,060 net provided he is allowed 
cut timber not excceding £2,000 in value before sale. Ths 
latter, of course, is most undesirable. The offer is a generou 
one, for it works out, with the timber, at £28 per acre as col 
pared with £50 per acre paid by the late Leopold Salomo 
for the original gift of Box Hill proper. 

The articles and correspondence which appeared last yet 
in the Press provoked an offer as generous from a reader ¢ 
Country Life living in Rio de Janeiro, who wrote as follows: 

“TI have carefully studied the matter and think it is a go! 
opportunity for anyone wishing to do something pro bono public 
and therefore am very glad to send you the enclosed draft of £1," 
towards the purchase of the land (with the conditions I will mentio 
later). 4 

In buying land for the public one has to be careful that priv 
interests do not reap as much, or more, benefit than the publie, bv! 
the present estate, lying alongside a piece already public propel 
gives the public not only its own actual area, but adds a value ! 
what the public already owns. ‘This is a great point.” 


[We would add that it does more : it prevents the deterion 


tion of what the public now holds through the sale of the 
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q for what proves £0 be the most vulgar form of develop- 

jand fo 

ment.] altl ; I work very hard for every 
: not a wealthy man; I work very hé 

“Now, ing be I do not pay English taxation, and I want to 

ip d pe things to be done in England. ee 
“S send you the £1,000 with the following obligations 
7 “That the purchase be completed before September 30t h, 1923. 

0) That in addition to this £1,000 herewith, I will subscribe the 

iY 90 required. This should encourage other subscribers. 
M “that if the money be not subscribed by the date mentioned 

sr vou return to me the £1,000 and I am absolved from further 
— ynsibility. 

] think it very 
do not want my 
very truly, . 
The Box Hill Committee have voted £1,000, but we must 


appeal to England for the balance —£4,000—to those who, like 
our friend in South America, wish to see decent things done 
in England. Country Life will give an initial £250 on condition 
that three donations of a like sum are forthcoming. 

The danger is a very real one. Where land has already 
been developed, as along the road to Box Hill from Walton, 
it is horribly disfigured by ruined woods and bungalows of 
the meanest sort. The oaks on the land under consideration 
have already been marked for felling, and unless the money 
can be secured the beauty of the Box Hill woods will be 
greatly diminished. 

We hope that you will permit us to make use of your columns 
in order to appeal to your readers for subscriptions, which 
will be very gratefully received if addressed to “* The Box Hill 
Fund,” 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Ww.c. 2.—I 
am, Sir, &c. P. ANDERSON GRANAM. 

20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 2. 

[Our sympathies are strongly with this admirable scheme. 
The man of Rio deserves to be as immortal as the Man of 
Ross. Perhaps a reader of the Spectator in Buenos Ayres 
will see his £2,000 and go £100 better, i.e., will make it guineas. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


good of you to be working up this purchase. I 
name to figure, you can use my is ours 


Cc.” 


A LESSON IN THRIFT FROM TOURAINE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecratronr.] 
Si,—Every morning in spring a short train, “‘le train des 
Primeurs,” passes through the station of this little “* bourg,” 
where the country people who have any surplus fruit or 
vegetables are waiting with their produce, which is then and 
there weighed, paid for and shipped en route for Paris. ‘* Not 
worth while’ is no part of our village vocabulary so long as 
even a few pence are added to those already within the stock- 
ing, and the English shoe-leather argument does not weigh 
as we wear sabots.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Montlouis-sur-Loire, prés Tours. Hm. E. S. 





MISSIONS AND TABOOS. 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sin,—I notice, in your review of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers’s Essays 
mn the Depopulation of Melanesia, in your issue of January 6th, 
that Christian missions are charged with destroying the 
rigorous system of taboos prevailing in West Africa and other 
countries, and so letting loose a great number of anti-social 
vices which formerly came under its ban. It has been my 
observation in West Africa and elsewhere that it is not so 
much the missionary who destroys this ban as the march of 
civilization introduced by the trader who invariably follows 
the missionary. Ere long the fetish-worshipper begins to 
doubt the power of his ancient fetishes, and consequently 
these soon lose their control over him. Not so long ago, 
in order to guard an open field of vegetables, it was enough 
for the owner to put a potsherd on a stick and declare it a 
juju. No one dare molest or steal when this taboo was dis- 
played, but with enlightenment which came from contact 
with the outer world this easy method could not restrain 
evil doers. 

What is there to replace this check to anti-social vices 
Which has now lost its controlling influence ? The law; 
but the law cannot at present reach everywhere, and can be 
easily evaded in outlying districts. A new moral code and 
% public opinion based thereon, can only effectively replace 
the taboo and make ordinary life safe and happy. The 





missionary is working to this end, and he should not be given 











the whole blame for the breakdown of ancient means of 

restraint. He sees the present inability of the old methods 

to effect this, and works to provide a new and better influence. 

—I an, Sir, &c., Rn. ZY. 8. 
Kenya, February 15th. 

































































ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sirn,—By the covenant of the League attached to the Treaty 

of Versailles the signatory Powers agreed to take steps to” 

control the traffic in dangerous drugs. 

The League of Nations has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Control of the Traffic in Opium, which aims at 
establishing effective control of the distribution and restriction 
of the production to legitimate medicinal and scientific needs, 
The Committee has collected statistics which show, infer alia, 
that the import into and manufacture in Japan of morphine 
are most excessive, amounting to 64,000 Ibs. in 1920. The 
League has asked Japan to co-operate with the Chinese 
Maritime Customs in the suppression of the import of these 
drugs into China. 

The question of enlarging the scope of present international 
legislation is to be considered at the next meeting of the 
Committee in April. 

In the meantime the British Government has only taken 
steps to increase the penalties for smuggling. My twenty- 
eight ycars’ experience in Hong-Kong, including twelve years 
as Crown Solicitor, has satisfied me as to the futility of 
penalties, as the rewards of successful smuggling are enormous. 
The British Government has a special responsibility in these 
matters, as enough morphia and cocaine to poison a large 
proportion of the population of China is exported annually 
from the British Isles to China. It is surely the duty of 
England to afford an honest lead to the other nations in this 
matter before half China is poisoned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

I. B. L. Bow ey. 

17 Homesdale Road, Bromley, Kent. 


TAX, BUT HEAR ME! 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—Mr. Malcolm points out the necessity of improving the 
method of collecting the various taxes and mentions the fact 
that the return of an individual for super-tax must be iden- 
tical with the income-tax return of the previous year. There 
is absolutely no need of this return being demanded as the 
Super-tax Commissioners consult the income-tax returns. 
My one experience of the super-tax return shows this. I 
objected to the charge because, misreading the dates, I took 
them for the current year, so pointed out that my income 
was well below the limit. In reply they quoted the correct 
figures for the previous year, so they either possessed them or 
had access to them and looked them up in every case to 
verify them. It is humiliating to the public to demand a 
sworn return, with penalties if the same is not given as the 
year before, and then check them. 

Of the Commissioners’ carelessness I can supply an instance, 
I pointed out that they had charged tax twice over on one 
sum entered on my return; they did not admit the error, 
but the Commissioners of their grace allowed a rebate of the 
amount in question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A SUFFERER. 


OBSCURE POETRY. 
[To the Ediior of the SpecTaTor.] 

S1r,—Your Poetry Editor deserves the thanks of all students 
of poctry for the clear and sympathetic statement of the 
case for some modern poetry that many readers find hard to 
understand: and still more for formulating, with more 
directness and courage than is often to be found, some of 
the assumptions that underlie much present-day criticism. 
Even if one feels, as I do, that these assumptions are mainly 
wrong it is a help, in the difficult search for truth in such 
elusive matters, to have them stated in a sincere and reason- 
able way. By reason of distance my contribution to the 
discussion will come rather late, but I shall be glad if you 
will allow me to explain why these assumptions seem to be 
unsound, and, in particular, why meaning in poetry counts 
for more than some critics are inclined nowadays to allow. 
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The article says: “* Nobody asks us to ‘understand’ a 
picture or a piece of music in this sense before we enjoy it. 
We often have just the same simple enjoyment of a poem.” 
Everyone must recognize that the analogy between music 
and poetry goes a long way, but it is surely misleading to 
push it to this extent, for the simple reason that music is 
made up of sounds which, individually or in combination, 
fave no distinctive “* meaning’; while poetry is made up 
of words which individually mean something and collectively 
ought to mean something more. Miss Sitwell’s ironical 
rejoinder to the “* more numerous section of the community ” 
(in your issue of January 6th) cuts clean across this part of 
your Poetry Editor’s defence. 

The analogy with painting, if considered carefully, does 
not lend much more support to the idea that the meaning 
does not matter. If we stand in front of a painting and 
cannot decide whether it is intended to represent a lady 
playing tennis or a ship at sea we should hardly call it a 
satisfactory painting, even though a touch of vivid red (a 
ribbon or the sunset) should be beautifully contrasted with 
a quict mass of grey green (the grass or the billows). We 
do expect a painting to have a reasonable and intelligible 
meaning when we look at it. As for the idea or purpose that 
is behind the picture, that is another matter, and one that 
may be much more difficult to arrive at ; but to press the 
analogy here is, I submit again, to ignore the distinction, 
which is fundamental, that the painting expresses an idea 
through the medium of colour, and the poem through the 





medium of words, which have qualities of sound, but also 
have, or at least should have, meaning. 


The really delightful sketch of the first impression produced 
by such a poem cannot fail to win a hearty assent to the | 
plea for a suspension of judgment on what appears to be | 
obscure ; but it is disquieting to learn that the writer is 
“very far from completely understanding the poem even 
now after repeated reading”; and not a little surprising to 
find that Miss Sitwell considers that your Poetry Editor 
“has understood it so well, and has explained it so clearly ” 
that nothing more needs to be said about it. I am not 
concerned with the question as to whether or not a more 
satisfactory explanation of this particular poem can _ be 
given: it is the attitude towards poetry that is so unsatis- 
factory—the casy satisfaction with such a limited degree of 
comprehension. Surely it is not enough to recognize and 
enjoy a few clever and effective images while the rest remains, 
if not “ puzzling or silly or uninteresting’ as it seemed at 
first, yet at best very far from being completely understood. 
A building with five beautiful windows and a handsome 
porch would still be an ugly building if it were wanting in 
the larger qualities of balance and symmetry and proportion ; 
and similarly a poem that can claim the merit of including 
a number of clever and telling passages must still be reckoned 
@ failure if it cannot also establish its claim to some beauty 
of design, some inter-relation of ideas, some reasonably 
intelligible meaning as a whole. 

In a later part of the article it is argued that the failure 
to understand some of these modern poems may be more 
the fault of the reader than of the writer, and that while a 
really coherent meaning is there, it may require time and 
thought to make itself evident, even to a student of poetry. 
This is a position that may be frankly accepted, but it should 
be noted that it involves a tacit abandonment of the former 
position to which objection has been taken. It is no longer 
suggested that the meaning does not matter very much : 
the poem is defended on the very ground that the meaning 
is there, and that he who sceks with sufficient patience and 
perception may find it. This is a much healthier attitude, 
and one need not quarrel with it. But, even so, the reader 
is sometimes driven to wonder how it is that some of these 
modern poets are so obscure, not only at a first reading, 
but after repeated efforts to fathom their meaning—obscure 
even to those who in the main can understand Spenser and 
Shakespeare and Milion. Are their thoughts more profound 


than those of their great predecessors, or can it be that they 
have not yet learned to write ? 

On the whole, it does not seem unfair to say that poetry 
that has no definite and ascertainable meaning is bad poetry ; 
and that poetry that remains incomprehensible to the greater 
number of intelligent and thoughtful readers who have t 








given reasonable pains to find out what it means 
rate not good poctry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
<a H. CLeEMentT Norc 

University of Stellenbosch, South Africa. 

[Although we had brought this correspondence to an 
we must make an exception in favour of this Pri 
Setter, which was late through no fault of the 
Spectator.| 
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interestiy » 
writer,—p 


CRASHAW’S EPIGRAM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


mm ’ 


Sin,— Though “ Nostra culpa” may be appropriate, yet 
it tend to assuage the pangs of guilt if one ean point to anotl : 
offender. The “ Professor ” has read his Crashaw in the oe 
way as you and quotes, to the Bombazine female, at te 
Breakfast Table :— i 


“The conscious water saw its Lord and blushed.” 


May 


Dr. Sigerson, also, in his recent rendering of the “Rag, 
Song of Sedulius,” thus freely translates his author:— 
“ Gencrously on all the tables the sweet cups blushed with 4 
best pure wine, though not vine-born.” 
In a footnote he says: “This does not quite anticipate, byt jt 
may have suggested Crashaw’s verse.”°—I am, Sir, &e,, ‘ 
Winthank House, Cupar-Fife. C. E. Dovetss, 


PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER, 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—I have tried for some time, without success, to discov 
what is the origin of an old apophthegm, * Pull devil, pul 
baker,” quoted in a recent essay by the Master of Magdaley 
Colicge, Cambridge. Can any of your readers kindly supp 
me with the exact meaning and origin of this saying ?—I gy, 
Sir, &e., A. C. H. Rice 
(Rector of Wolfertor 


Wolferton Rectory, King’s Lynn. 


POETRY. 


———___ 
GREEN RAIN. 


Intro the scented woods we'll go, 

And see the blackthorn swim in snow. 

High above, in the budding leaves, 

A brooding dove awakes and grieves ; 

The glades with mingled music stir, 

And wildly laughs the woodpecker. 

When blackthorn petals pearl the breeze, 

There are the twisted hawthorn trees 

Thick set with buds, as clear and pale 

As golden water or green hail ; 

As if a storm of rain had stood 

Enchanted in the thorny wood, 

And, hearing fairy voices call, 

Hung poised, forgetting how to fall. 
Many Wess, 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Tar dead men to the living cail: 
Brothers of old, how goes the day ? 
Is there ripe fruit on the Southern wall 
Rich with our blood that rot in clay ? 


Brothers of the great brotherhood 
Do they fling roses for your feet ? 
The living heard them where they stood 
Idle, or trudged the pitiless street. 


Hfopeless, unwanted. Brothers of old 
How go the song, the dance, the mirth? 

So you are warm, we are not cold 
Lapped in impenetrable earth. 


The victors stand in the market-place 

And no man gives them wine or bread: 
Would that we too had won that race 

And earned the clay-cold rest ! they said. 
But to be dead, to lie alone! 

They answered: it is well: go sleep, 
Never to know what we have known: 

With dreams to keep: with dreams to keep. 

IKATHARINE TYNAD. 
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B at an fact, standing about as quiet as lambs. These, under the 
; THE TH EATRE. circumstances, are minor blemishes, and the production was, 
cur, as a whole, one of the Phoenix’s most successful. 
nm | THE PHOENIX SOCIETY—BEN JONSON'S cE TER 
Testin, “THE ALCHEMIST.” 
Ey For its fifteenth production at the beginning of this week THE CINEMA, 
ix selected the greatest farce of the greatest English ———— 
the Phoen: : 
‘sor_—The Alchemist of Ben Jonson. The Alchemist tote Pl — 
farce-writer ‘ Pel satis CINEMA MORALITY. 
is a superb entertainment whose plot displays an astonishing Sil eae oma ae ‘ 
a nd uproarious invention. ( risis after crisis—each dove- . P ‘oc eg as c — tomance to its logical conclusion 
another tailed into its neighbour with consummate ingenuity— pi ha greene as impu = making straight its paths and, 
Ne sam develops, matures, and is successfully evaded until, at the "aan substituting it for reality. They have arbitrarily 
es caval elaboration, the whole edifice of quackery collapses a certain states of being, emotions and situations from 
‘ . a glorious débicle. 1¢€ incorrigible flux of life, rearranged them and made them 
The title in the First Quarto describes the play as a static, and, with a daring peculiar to absolutist philosophers, 
‘Baste « eomoedie,” but in the modern sense of the word it is not Pig Sips rig hegre piecemeal construction, if not 
ia a comedy but a roaring farce. The functions of comedy are ro won annem, is the only real, the only valuable world. 
vith 4) to criticize society or the individual, or to illuminate a group " Pras es ~ have meetin it; and propaganda by impli- 
of personalities by the light of their mutual interaction : | C40 OF memes — such dangerously instantancous 
, but it but neither in The Alchemist nor in Volpone or Bartholomew prea over propaganda by argument that we mark it 
ig Fair is Jonson primarily concerned with these things. His | COW" &S uncanny, insidious and suspect. The cinema has 
fi characters, as I believe Mr. T. S. Eliot has pointed out, are transformed the land of Romance into a very ready-made 
‘ two-dimensional. Although they are vividly differentiated, country, passport into which is ethical acquiescence in every 
the individuality of each is superficial. It is that of a brightly manifestation of certain standardized virtues. These virtues 
coloured puppet rather than of a fully realized human char- | 9T not oe lifeless, for they do of necessity take on a vary- 
scone acter. Their life resides not in themselves but in the action, es gs me F-20004 a oe rete pang 
L pul and it is action and “situation” which in these plays are a paprentiee- poe ae _ " : pa mo i oe a ne . a 
dele Jonson’s chief concern. But when these, as in the present case, _ pee posi r oa es wang? aA : - i> - a Hy a “ee 
upp are comic, we have all the constituents of farce. seen nig ’ a : ade, —- — — Pan 
1 an, It was a strange convention which ordained blank-verse | P — Pete er ee Pe ee, ee 
as the medium for such plays ; for it was, I think, convention- attractive defence for his hero or heroine’s moral delinquency. 
ta ality and not a natural inclination towards poetry which | This is certainly not an example of the power of successful 
* made Jonson write them in verse. The verse of The Alchemist | ®Tt to convince in any direction on almost any subject. When 
has little or no rhythmical structure and no poetic quality : =e read of the mistortunes of Tess in Hardy's novel or, in 
it does not, in other words, enhance the emotional value of | 7¢ Kreutzer Sonata, of marriage moving at its lowest ebb 
the dialogue. It is only in such passages as those in which under the scrutiny of an abnormal conscience, our emotions 
(in the fourth act) Sir Epicure Mammon describes in delighted | ™#y be monopolized, but our reason is not therefore drugged 
anticipation to Dol Common how he intends to use his vast ” throttled. W e are aware, all the time, of the * principle ” 
yealth—passages on luxurious living and dressing and, behind the particular ; we are storing up substance for renewed 
above all, eating—that the lines take on the structure and completer judgments of life. The cinema, however, has 
splendour of great poetry :— altered all that ; never has there been such an insistent, 
“but come forth, diabolical, maddening concentration on one cell of the im- 
And taste the air of palaces; eat, drink pressionable brain. Our emotions, mainly our surface and 
The toils of empirics, and their boasted practice ; mass emotions, are bombarded, stabbed at, stirred by the 
gman = Toor aad keenly bao cee coarsest instruments of tribal persuasion—super-spectacles, 
What miracle she is? set all the eves nepotistic and totemic appeals, fashionable false values, and 
Of court a-fire, like a burning glass, representations to the three impenctrable rock-impulses 
And work them into cinders, when the jewels through their lowest stratum of sandy bathos. 
Of twenty states adorn thee, and the light ‘ ‘ - P 
Strikes out the stars! that, when thy name is mentioned, Most people agree that the morality which flourishes in the 
Queens may look pale ; and we but showing our love, films has vicious tendencies, but few will admit that the 
Nero’s Poppaca may be lost in story!” viciousness lies in an over-stressing and falsifying of con- 
After that Sir Epicure celebrates the glories of gluttony :— | ventional morality, and fewer still would trace the responsi- 
**we will cat our mullets bility back to the great Victorian writers and teachers. Never- 
B, Soused in high-country wines, sup pheasants’ eggs theless, there is much to be said in support of such an accu- 
And have our cockles boiled in silver shells ; ‘ pa a ‘ r 
Our shrimps to swim again, as when they lived, sation. The Victorians were giants; they had the most 
In a rare butter made of dolphins’ milk, formidable powers, but they lacked that flexibility and 
Whose cream does look like opals. suppleness of mind which is a prerequisite of the most intelli- 
That, certainly, is poetry : but by far the greater part of the | gent kind of honesty. One of the results of this brittleness 
play is versified prose. of mental tissue is that, though they showed remarkable 
The acting was, all things considered, very good. Mr. | energy in experimental aesthetics and opened up many a 
Baliol Holloway gave an admirable performance in the part | pleasant blind-alley, like Pre-Raphaelitism, they have left 
of Subtle, the Alchemist, and Face, except for an accent | us only one great tradition in their writings, and that a moral 
slightly too refined, was convincingly and vigorously pre- | one. It is a broad tradition, very schematic and rigid, com- 
sented by Mr. George Desmond. Miss Margaret Yarde was, | pounded of ideas from the Industrial Revolution, Goethean 
strange to say, not quite in the part of Dol Common. She | mysticism, stubbornly applicable science and the historical 
was, I thought, a too dignified, too upright Dol; yes, even | criticism of the Bible. Ruskin is its principal prophet ; 
though on one occasion she dropped on all fours and trotted | Tennyson its desperate and half-hearted bard; Dickens its 
off the stage like a spaniel. She was good, but not so supremely | universal chronicler, and Dick Whittington its heroic legend. 
good as her previous performances had led us to expect. | The rules of living on which it is based are humane and un- 
Mr. Frank Cellier made a deliciously fatuous Sir Epicure. subtle, sentimental and doctrinaire, opportunist and religiose, 
Rapid, uproarious plays such as this are, we must remember, | Men are always positive in its world, women almost wholly 
extremely exacting, and it would be churlish to complain, | negative, excelling in virtue when they are Galateas who just 
when there is so little opportunity for rehearsal, that the last | fail to come to life. A man is a hero if he acts after a set 
act did not go with quite the speed and bravura which it | fashion in a given situation. Nobility was the Victorian 
requires, or that, for instance, after the furious victims of the | touchstone ; cheerfulness is a more amiable product of modern 
Alchemist have burst in upon Lovewit with officers and a | disillusionment than cynicism, therefore a fundamental 
warrant and Lovewit, in an effort to calm them, cries out, nobility of soul only partially masked by a cheerful demeanour 
Good gentlemen, hear me. Are you officers, and cannot | is the main characteristic of the film hero. Women nowadays 
: Stay this violence?” the “ good gentlemen” were. in point of | are. of course, fully-fleshed Galateas ; emancipation has set 
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in, and the sereen is quick to assimilate the outward forms of 
progress. Our film heroine, then, will be quick-witted, 
sporting, equalitarian in matters of sex ; but she must never 
forget, in time of man’s need or other emotional stress, to 
relapse into that enchanting state of “ real womanliness ” 
which is her Victorian heritage. 

These are very rough drafts of the two main cinema types ; 
not every screen hero is definitely traceable to Sidney Carton, 
not every screen heroine has her origin in Sesame and Lilies. 
Most cinema-goers, however, recognizing the frequency of 
such figures, will justify the generalization ; and it would be 
ungracious not to acknowledge this debt to an age which 
many of us are so eager to malign. The two heroines of 
Orphans of the Storm, lately shown in the West End, are 
so thoroughly Dickensian that, from the time of the first 
close-up, I instinctively arranged my mood for quick tran- 
sitions. The precaution was wise, I was not disgraced by 
being behindhand ; only once or twice was I still lingering in 
tears while the rest of the audience was engulfed in laughter. 
This is a slight exaggeration, but no disparagement to the 
film, which is a typical D. W. Griffith production. Like 
Dickens, Mr. Griffith is a pastmaster in the art of making both 
emotional ends meet, and the Gish sisters—who act the part 
of orphans in the midst of the French Terror—are by now 
well used to the wear-and-tear of prolonged pathos enlivened 
by sudden, innocent and slightly neurotic flashes of humour. 
Their outstanding virtue is an amazingly versatile simplicity— 
what Ruskin himself has described as “* inspired homeliness.” 
They are frequently too tragic, jerky and falsely impulsive, 
but their acting has a great and genuine appeal. Moreover, 
their qualities are pre-eminently screen qualities. The Loves 
of Pharaoh, lately shown, is a fair example of the fatiguing, 
purely spectacular film. Scene is piled on scene with dazzling 
but meaningless rapidity, and the psychological interest is so 
tenuous that, whenever an emotional crisis occurs, the impli- 
cated parties invariably circumvent their difficulties by 
pitching forward in a faint. I saw Tess of the Storm Country 
when it was showing at that most commodious and comfortable 
of cinema theatres, the Pavilion, Marble Arch. Since then, 
it has moved to the provinces. It is a revival of the 
scenario in which Mary Pickford became famous some nine 
years ago ; yet, in spite of the cinema’s tremendous improve- 
ments in technique, it is distinctly inferior to the earlier pro- 
duction. Mary Pickford seems to have lost her sincerity, 
her guilelessness, her sunny vitality. Nevertheless, she 
deserves an article to herself. Her personality still represents 
the triumph of edsy joy; her acting continues to make us 
inhabit a world which partakes of both Paradise and vacuity. 
And why is she so much more popular over here than in a 
continent which is notoriously susceptible to the straight- 
forward charms of the ingénue ? 

Bertram HIGGIns. 





(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on page 525.) 


BOOKS. 


— > 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Tue crop of books this week is chiefly remarkable for its 
diversity. There are interesting books by experts on religion, 
on mountain climbing, on Chinese porcelain, on Virgil, on 
George Washington, and in defence of women; and these 
besides some attractive-looking novels and books of verse. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson has made something of a name for 
himself with a monograph on Verlaine which is uniform with 
his new book on Tennyson (Constable). His attitude to the 
poet seems discriminating, but on the whole sympathetic. 
Mr. Robert Graves and Mr. Walter De La Mare both publish 
new poems. Mr. De La Mare’s Thus Her Tale (Porpoise 
Press) is a little pamphlet with one longish poem in it. A 
number of the poems in Mr. Graves’s Whipperginny (Heine- 
mann) have already appeared in the Spectator. 

Messrs. Constable reissue five volumes of Mr. George Santa- 
yana’s Life of Reason; they are Reason in Common Sense, 
Reason in Society, Reason in Religion, Reason in Art, and 
Reason in Science. 

Mr. Hobson, who writes on the Wares of the Ming Dynasty 





(Benn Brothers), is the Keeper of the Department of Ceramics 





at the British Museum. He has already written sey 
books on this subject. The book does not de 
on its illustrations for interest, but is prefaced by a ¢ 

critical monograph. The Cambridge U niversity ene 
just issued the first volume of Mr. J. C. Coulton’s a 
Centuries of Religion; this volume takes us up to ton, 
Mr. Coulton illuminates his subject. He has not only great 
knowledge of the affairs with which he deals, but sane. 
have at least an acquaintance with modern peychole r 
There is a chapter on the worship of Mary and its relation 
Feminism. 

Mr. Douglas Freshfield, the former president of the A] in 
Club, publishes a new volume on climbing, Below the Snoe 
Line (Constable). It is a most attractive book, and the on 
which is concerned with the lower slopes would be of interest 
to the tourist planning a holiday. A new volume has appeared 
in the ‘** Our Debt to Greece and Rome ”’ series. published by 
Harrap and Co. It is by Professor Mackail and js called 
Virgil and His Meaning in the World To-day. 

Mr. Mencken writes a book In Defence of Women (Jonathan 
Cape). As we should expect, he squares up in a most pug- 
nacious way, and sees a positive virtue in women’s inability 
to “ shoot grouse, play cards or multiply 3,472,701 by 99,999 
or remember the freight on lard from Rotterdam to Gal. 
veston ’’—all capacities which he alleges as vices in the 
business man :— 

“If men of that kidney were genuinely intelligent, they would 
never succeed at their gross and drivelling concerns—their yer 
capacity to master and retain such balderdash as constitutes thei) 
stock-in-trade is proof of their inferior mentality.” 


eral other 
pend entirely 


Now we're off! An amusing book. In another book which 
comes from America there is rather less banging on the drum, 
but it is none the less amusing. It is a life of George Wash 
ington (Hurst and Blackett), by William Roscoe Thayer, and 
begins with an attack on the cherry tree story and the Rey. 
Mason L. Weems who invented it, and of whose Life of Wash. 
ington the author believes there are now about seventy 
editions. ‘* Weems doubtless thought that he was helping 
God and doing good to Washington by his offensive and 
effusive support of rudimentary morals.” 

A new novel by Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer is always inter- 
esting, and on Thursday Messrs. Heinemann published his 
The Bright Shawl. Mr. D. H. Lawrence publishes a volume 
of short stories (Secker)—The Ladybird, The Fox, The Cap- 
tain’s Doll—but he would be bold who would express an 
opinion on what Mr. Lawrence had written without careful 
reading. Tue Lirerary Eprror, 


THE PATH TO PEACE* 

Tur old saying about sequels will occur to most people who 
turn to this new book by the author of The Pomp of Power. 
After reading The Path to Peace we are puzzled to account 
for the remarkable success of the first book. It is, of course, 
unfair in a sense to allow any book to reflect discredit on its 
predecessor since each deserves a separate judgment ; but 
when we contemplate in The Path to Peace the authors 
trick of saying very little at considerable length, we ar 
compelled to feel more than before that the success of the 
first book was largely due to the fact that the public was 
set guessing about the authorship. Many people believed 
that The Pomp of Power was written by Lord Esher. They 
either had a very little critical sense or had not read anything 
by Lord Esher, for there is much more grace in his style than 
belongs to this anonymous author. 

The temptation to write a sequel to The Pomp of Power wis 
no doubt great, and the author would have been more than 
human if he had not yielded to it. But the new information 
which he had left over after writing his first book” is scant. 
When he describes some minor official inquiries which be 
conducted, and to which he seems to attach more importance 
than we imagine was attached to them by the authorities, 
he exalts himself. We are told, in a manner which throws 
the arrangement of the book rather out of scale, the details 
of the luncheons and dinners at which he met well-know? 
people. For the time being the writing is like that of one ol 
Colonel Repington’s diaries, though the author is not 0 the 


* The Path to Peace. By the Author of “The Pomp of Power,” Londoai 
Hutchinson. (188. net. 
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a Colonel Repington. For the rest, the author furbishes 
cts which are familiar and which cannot be saved from 
saleness by the pretence of an intimate touch. 

The author begins with the inquiries which he made as to 
the prospects of M. Painlevé being made French Ambassador 
jn London. As M. Painlevé was not a very strong candidate 
we cannot profess to be greatly interested. Matters look up 
when the author comes to the relations between Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Haig. Here the author records something 
that is new to us. After saying in effect that Mr. Lloyd George 
would have got rid of Lord Haig at any time if he had not 
peen afraid of Lord Haig’s popularity, he describes how M. 
Painlevé—always the author’s best informant—came_ to 
London in October, 1917. Mr. Lloyd George had tried to 
arrange for M. Painlevé to bring Pétain with him in order 
to meet Lord Haig. Lord Haig at the time had excellent 
reasons for not leaving G.H.Q. in France, and when Pétain 
Jearned that Lord Haig was not coming he also decided to 
remain in France. Mr. Lloyd George, however, became so 
pressing that Pétain ultimately yielded. But when he 
arrived in London he remarked to English friends, ** If anyone 
has made me come here to use me for some manoeuvre they 
have lost their time.””. The author evidently thinks in French 
as much as in English, or he would have translated perdu by 
“wasted” instead of “lost.” Probably he is a French 
Canadian. Anyhow, the time was wasted. Mr. Lloyd George, 
we read, was unable to obtain the least argument or 
criticism which he could use against Sir Douglas Haig. 
The only concession, so to call it, which he succeeded in 
drawing from Pétain was the phrase, “On ne peut pas se 
battre en méme temps contre le Boche et contre la bouc. 
Il faut choisir.”’ 

That, of course, was said at the time when Mr. Lloyd George 
was openly lamenting the loss of life and the deadlock in the 
Flanders campzign. It is generally known now, though it 
was not at the time, that the great disappointment at Passchen- 
daele was largely due to the fact that the start of the campaign 
in the spring of 1917 had been postponed for about three 
weeks while Haig (at Mr. Lloyd George’s dictation) sub- 
ordinated himself to General Nivelle for the purpose of the 
disastrous undertaking on the Chemin des Dames. The 
author tells us that, when Nivelle was appointed in effect 
Generalissimo for the time being, Mr. Lloyd George was 
careful to make it seem that the arrangement had been 
proposed not by him but by the French :— 


Jeast 
up fa 


“Spent the morning with Painlevé—chez lui, Rue de Seguier. 
He told me once again about the Nivelle affair, how Nivelle was 
completely dominated by a fanatic, who knew that he could not 
live six months, and wanted the war over before his death. It 
was d’Alenson who, after the Calais mecting when Nivelle was 
given a certain limited supreme power, drafted and got Nivelle to 
sign the order to Ilaig, which the latter disregarded and protested 
against, and which led to the meeting in London, where Haig 
signed a letter accepting the situation, but with the reserves of un 
homme enragé. All that I knew before, but it is a subject which 
Painlevé cannot keep off. But what I did not know—but always 
suspected—was that it was Lloyd George who arranged that at the 
Calais meeting it should be the French who insisted that Nivelle 
should have supreme command for the coming operations, saying 
that he wished it, but that he himself dared not propose it on 
account of Haig’s popularity in England.” 


Although the author does not excuse Mr. Lloyd George, 
he does not, on the other hand, favour Lord Haig or 
Sir William Robertson. He himself is an ‘ anti-West- 
emer” in strategy, and is inclined to believe in the 
strategy of “little packets.” But, after all, it does not 
very much matter. 

The chapters on Germany are derived mainly from German 
books. And the author’s mission to Spain—did he suggest 
the mission himself ?—to examine the Spanish desire to be 
tepresented at the Peace Conference has an air of unreality. 
There was no adequate reason why Spain should be repre- 
sented, and we cannot imagine that the Government here 
considered the claim seriously. The author approves of the 
present French policy in the Ruhr, and wishes that we were 
at the side of France. We do not know who Lord “ Nicholson ”’ 
is. Probably Lord Carnock is meant. Finally, we want to 
say that the practice of repeating remarks about living persons, 
Which were uttered under conditions of implied confidence, 
is made not more but less exeusable by anonymity. 


THE INDIAN WEED.* 

Mr. WERTENBAKER has produced in this brief study an 
authoritative and deeply interesting history of Colonial 
Virginia. It is a model of careful documentation : for every 
statement he makes Mr. Wertenbaker gives chapter and 
verse in a series of notes covering nearly twenty pages, and 
his deductions seem in every case acute and convincing. 
Further evidence is provided in the reproduction, in an 
appendix, of the complete rent rolls of the Virginia counties 
for the year 1704. 

Perhaps the most surprising result of his researches is the 
exposure of the fallacy that seventeenth-century Virginia 
was a land of wealthy proprictors whose large plantations 
were tilled chiefly by indentured servants. The facts, as 
he shows them (and they are supported by statistics which 
seem to us incontrovertible), appear to be that the colony 
consisted almost entircly of comparatively small estates. 

The colony began as an unsuccessful experiment on the 
part of the mother country, for the original object of its 
founders was to provide England with timber and other raw 
materials of which, with the depletion of her forests, she was 
urgently in need. The reason for that failure, in spite of the 
enormous natural resources of Virginia, was the absence of 
cheap labour and the great cost of transportation. But 
almost immediately Virginia discovered the commodity for 
which all her peculiar conditions were perfectly suited and 
the first experiments in tobacco-growing began. In _ the 
second decade of the seventeenth century England was 
already purchasing many thousands of pounds’ worth of 
tobacco from the Spaniards, and the success of the new 
industry was fmmediate. In 1617 a ship carried a cargo of 
20,000 pounds of Virginia leaf to England, and by 1627 the 
export had risen to half a million. But tobacco was not the 
* solid commodities ” so urgently needed by England, and 
England was deeply disappointed. Repeated attempts were 
made during the ensuing years to persuade the colonists to 
turn their attention to more useful products, but Virginia 
naturally and inevitably was absorbed in the production of 
the miraculous weed. Everyone was growing it. ‘* Black- 
smiths, carpenters, shipwrights, coopers, all raised their 
little tobacco crop and sold it to the British merchants, while 
even the poor minister sought to make ends meet by planting 
his glebe with Orinoco or Sweet-Scented. The Gevernor 
himself was not free from the all-prevailing custom, and 
frequently was the possessor of a farm. . . .” 

The one thing lacking, for years, was labour. Throughout 
the seventeenth century immigrants poured into the country 
at the rate of from 1,500 to 2,000 a year, both indentured 
servants and freemen who paid their passage and took up 
land on arrival in Virginia. The average plantation was 
comparatively small. ‘* The development of large estates,” 
writes Mr. Wertenbaker, 

“was narrowly limited by the various factors which made it 
impossible to secure an adequate labour supply—the restrictions 
upon the slave trade, the insufficient number of indentured servants 
and the shortness of their terms, the unwillingness of freedmen and 
others to work for wages. On the other hand, it would be expected 
that the servants, upon securing their freedom, would purchase 
land of their own, and cover all tidewater Virginia with little farms. 
Turning to the various records of the time that deal with the 
distribution of land—deeds, wills, transfers, tax lists, inventories 
—we find that these conclusions are fully borne out. All reveal 
the fact that the average plantation, especially in the seventeenth 
century, so far from vicing with the vast estates in existence in 
certain parts of America, was but a few hundred acres in extent.” 


We cannot here discuss the evidence which Mr. Wertenbakcr 
brings forward in support of these statements ; we can only 
say that it seems to us conclusive. 

It is obvious that this rapid increase of prosperity could 
not continue indefinitely, and it was the policy consistently 
adopted by Government towards the colonies which hastened 
the moment at which the limit was reached. A detail of 
that policy was that the colonies should trade only through 
the mother country. The effects of the prohibition of direct 
foreign trade were felt early in Virginia, and by 1669 the 
prices had fallen lower and lower in consequence of the 
restricted English market and the check which had occurred 





* The Planters of Colonial Virginia, By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. London: 
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(owing to certain well-defined reasons) in the re-exportation 
of tobacco from England. The influence of the English trade 
regulations on the population of Virginia was equally rapid 
and startling. The flow of immigration dwindled and 
emigration from Virginia to other colonies began. The 
Virginian yeoman would hardly have survived the hard times 
which followed but for the amazing natural resources of the 
country which, whatever else he might lack, made a sufficiency 
of good food certain. Eventually the trade recovered, and 
the cause of its recovery, as explained by Mr. Wertenbaker, 
is interesting. ‘The only hope for the planters lay in 
conquering the European market,” he writes, 

“ and the way to do this was to flood England with tobacco until it 
overflowed all artificial barriers and poured across the Channel. 
And eventually this is just what happened. Since tobacco was 
piling up uselessly in the warehouses and much of it could not be 
disposed of at any price, it was inevitable that it should be dumped 
upon the other nations of Europe. There is in this development a 
close parallel with the commercial policy of Germany in the years 
prior to the world war, when no effort was spared to produce a 
margin of all kinds of wares over the home needs, which was to be 
exported at excessively low prices. This margin was a weapon 
of conquest, a means of ousting the merchants of other nations 
from this market or that. And when once this conquest had been 
effected, the price could be raised again in order to assure a profit 
to the German manufacturers.” 

Unfortunately, this return of prosperity did not reach the 
poorer class of planters nor, consequently, improve the chances 
of immigrating indentured servants. The reason of this 
was twofold. First, though the market for tobacco was 
enormously increased, the price rose very little. The second 
reason was also the reason why, with prices still low, Virginia 
could flood the world with tobacco, namely, the arrival of 
slavery. In the second half of the seventeenth century an 
increasing number of negroes was imported which “so 
cheapened the cost of production that it was now quite possible 
for those who used them to pay the halfpenny a pound duty 
on re-exported tobacco in England, and still undersell all 
rivals in the European market.” But the prosperity thus 
obtained came, not to the small planter who tilled his own 
fields, but to the large planter and slaveowner who was 
typical of eighteenth-century Virginia. It is a sad story 
and, in Mr. Wertenbaker’s lucid, authoritative and clear- 
sighted account, a deeply interesting one. 


TUDOR MUSICIANS.* 

Mr. Macnice BarinG once fell to the temptation of tampering 
with history. He showed how different the nineteenth 
century might have been had Napoleon entered the British 
Navy as his parents contemplated instead of joining the 
military school at Brienne. This is a game primarily for 
persons with speculative minds, but many musicians must 
wish they had had control of the destinies on the day 
Handel sailed for England. Unobscured by Handel’s lumber- 
ing genius, the influence of Purcell would not have lain dor- 
mant until the twentieth century. Thus it is not hard to 
postulate the rise of a school of English composers who, with 
Dido and Aeneas, portions of the other operas, and some of 
the two-part songs as their models would have anticipated 
and excelled the operatic innovations of Gluck. However, 
short of drowning George Frederick Handel in the North Sea, 
he would have been difficult to suppress. How much more 
subtle would our amendment of history be if we engineer an 
imaginary revival of Tudor music contemporaneous with the 
growth of the Handelian vogue. The giants of the sixteenth 
century would not have been swamped in the full tide of 
Handel’s creation as was Purcell and that isolated protest, 
The Beggar's Opera. But we must blame the influence of the 
Reformation and the repression under the Commonwealth 
(when music for the majority of Englishmen came to mean 
nothing more than Psalm-tunes) for the non-fulfilment of 
our conjectures. Alas! that we were not spared two centuries 
of futile oratorios ! 

Musicians, I admit, did not wholly overlook the Tudor 
composers ; but not until the last few years have there been 
signs of a wholesale revival. Many of our younger composers, 
hampered by uncongenial influences from the more mature 
music of Germany, Russia and France, have formed a spiritual 


* (1) The English Madrigal Composers. By E. H. Fellowes. London : Humphrey 
Milford. [18s. net.J}-—-(2) Tudor Church Music: Services, Anthems, Motets 
and Hymns. Octavo Edition. Sixteen numbers published to date. London: 
Humphrey Milford. [From 3d. to Is.}——(3) Contrapuntal Technique in the Sizteenth 
Century. By K. O. Morris, London: Humphrey Milford. (&s. 6d. net.) 
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alliance with the Tudor composers, and for this they owe rach 
to research and scholarship. But public knowledge of these 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Englishmen is limiteq and 
distorted, more especially as historians, little better informed 
write of them in ambiguous and misleading terms, How. 
ever, this cannot be said of Dr. Fellowes’s study of The English 
Madrigal Composers', which is one of those enchanting books 
in which scholarship has served, not to dull, but to enliven 
every page. To Dr. Fellowes we owe almost every detail 
we possess of John Wilbye’s life, and he has added much to 
our knowledge of Weelkes, Tomkins, Cavendish and others 
but the main value of his book is its clear insight into the 
works of the madrigal composers. There is no better intros 
duction to this branch of Tudor music. 

There is a common tendency to group all the polyphonie 
schools together and, on the strength of some inadequate oy 
uncomprehended performance (for the tradition is strange anq 
fresh to our Wagner-saturated minds), to condemn them ail 
as a dull and archaic crew. Familiarity with the works of 
the modern Englishmen is helping us to realize the clean 
break that they have made with Continental traditions, 
There is a similar divergence between the English and Cont. 
nental schools of three centuries ago. The enterprise of the 
sixteenth-century Englishmen contrasts harshly with the 
contemplative scholastic manner of their European ¢op- 
temporaries. Their bold, melodic outlines, their austere ang 
often startling harmonies, and, above all, their experiments jp 
rhythm can no more be placed in the same category with the 
flowing progressions and the more stereotyped technique 
of the Continent than the eagle can be housed with the doye 
It is not for us to rush forward with wild and hasty claims for 
the supremacy of our Tudor music, but we can present it 
worthily for European judgment and await the decision with 
little anxiety. Neither can we do more than pass a 
temporary judgment upon the individual merits of the 
Tudor composers. 

When, at the beginning, we came to know something of 
Byrd and Gibbons, we talked of them as the English 
Palestrinas. As our knowledge grows, some bolder people 
are beginning to say that we shall soon talk of Palestrina as 
the Italian Byrd. Further research in the works of Taverner, 
Weelkes and others shows that we may again have to revise 
our entire scale of values. Both the composers named art 
of outstanding importance. Of Weelkes, a_ distinguished 
modern composer, who has made a special study of his work, 
said, in all sincerity, that in his sense of harmony and 
rhythm he is without peer among Europeans from Beethoven 
to Brahms and Wagner. Extravagant as this opinion may 
seem, it is actually an under-statement. It could be made of 
several of Weelkes’s contemporaries, while of Weelkes we 
know enough to say that his position in English music has in 
Shakespeare its solitary parallel in literature. The emotional 
and spiritual range of Tudor music was, of course, made 
possible only by an equally astonishing range of technique. 
The Tudor composers stopped at nothing. In their efforts 
towards perfect expression they wrote harmonies that a modern 
composer would think twice about before he risked them on 
paper. Victorian scholars, who were spared Stravinsky, fell 
it their duty to emend and suppress these clashing harmonies 
and even modern editors are obliged to state in footnotes 
that certain passages are not printers’ errors. 

Even now not half of this music is published. Sir Richard 
Terry is editing a monumental edition of Tudor Church 
music,? and Dr. Fellowes’s collection of madrigals has reached 
nineteen volumes. These distinguished musicians and many 
others, such as Mr. Arkwright and Mr. Barclay Squire, are 
making history with every bar of music they recover. The 
old views on Tudor music are already effete. Even pedagogies 
is a house on shifting sands. Mr. R. O. Morris has come 
forward with a complete refutation, drawn mainly from 
Tudor sources, of the old contrapuntal theories. His Contr 
puntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century* should mark the 
end of text-books in the manner of Prout and Rockstro. 
How many musicians must have jibbed at the drudgery of 
these academic laws and their remoteness from the musi¢ 
they profess to explain. Mr. Morris shows that the polyphonie 
composers worked by a very different method, and, although 
he provides an equally formidable array of restrictions, they 
have their authority in the music of the period. In this book 

(Continued on nage 517.) 
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(Continued from page 516.) 
ris has attempted no more than a sketch, and his 
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i le. 
e start is mac 
" An important start has also been made in another direction. 


The devotion that has led us so far towards the recovery of 

musical heritage is wasted unless this music is frequently 
a? rmed, For a long time, it is true, Sir Richard Terry 
has been giving worthy performances of the Church music 
at Westminster Cathedral. Then there are the Oriana 
Choir, Morley College, and other enlightened communities. 
But performances must become general and widespread 
pefore their effect will be felt. ‘The Elizabethan Music 
Competitive Festival, held for the first time three weeks ago 
at the Kingsway Hall, will go far to achieve this. The small 
audience who braved the rigours of the competition were 
rewarded in spirit if not in substance. The entries were not 
large, and the competitors had strange and diverse views on 
performing Elizabethan music, but the conception of the 
Festival is wholly praiseworthy. It is to be an annual occur- 
rence, and all who are interested should write for particulars 
to Mr. Alan May, the hon. secretary, 31 Bonham Road, S.W. 2, 
who has worked indefatigably in the cause of Tudor music. 
A concert that ended the Festival drew an overwhelming 
audience. Obviously the spirit is not wanting. By all means 
let us have Handel Festivals in their thousands, but let us 
have Elizabethan Festivals in their tens of thousands. 

C. H. 


perfo 


LIFE AND TEACHING OF 
JESUS THE CHRIST.* 

Tue fact that Dr. Headlam is the one professional theologian 
of distinction now on the bench gives this book importance, 
and its qualities entitle it to consideration. In more than one 
respect it strikes what may be called the European, as distinct 
from the English, note. The weakness of Anglican theology 
is that most of it might have been written fifty years ago. 
It touches superficially, if at all, on fundamentals, and is 
diffuse on the trite and secondary—the genealogies of our 
Lord, the nature of the star of Bethlehem, the chronology of 
the journeys of St. Paul. The Bishop of Gloucester’s book 
ison another level. It is not for nothing that he sits in the 
see of the masterful Warburton—the two men are in many 
ways like-minded ; and it is to be hoped that this admirable 
work may form the Lenten reading of persons who observe 
the profitable custom of taking a serious religious book for 
study during Lent. 

It is devoted to one particular problem, ‘ the general credi- 
bility of the traditional account of the life and work of our 
lord.” As the qualification ‘* general” implies, it concedes 
much. That the Gospels ‘‘ contain true history ” will not 
be denied by any critic of reputation; but, as the Bishop 
admits, they contain a good deal besides. Of the Lucan 
Vor-Geschichte :— 

“It must be frankly confessed that there is much reasonable 
doubt as to the limits of what is history and what is legend in the 
story; and I do not feel confident, for we have not the evidence 
to pronounce on the origin and source of these stories, and especially 
of the psalms in the narrative of the Birth as given by St. Luke.” 
Of our Lord’s personal teaching :— 

“The religious phraseology, the conception of the universe, the 
scientific ideas, the social conditions, are all those of His own gener- 
ation. If we are to understand them aright, it can only be from 
the point of view of the time when they were written and of the 
conditions of thought that prevailed. Jesus speaks in the language 
of the day; He is concerned with the thoughts and aspirations 
then current.” 

The so-called Proof from Miracles was not to His mind :— 


“ His general attitude is that of reluctance to lay stress on them, 
and even often to perform them. When the Pharisees 
demanded a sign—i.e., some conspicuous abnormal action so per- 
formed that it might be held to be a certain proof of His claims, 
He refused.” 

Nor is that from Prophecy adequate :— 

While St. Matthew’s argument would probably have seemed 
nd many contemporaries convincing, it presents to modern readers 
great difficulties. And the same might be said of much that wé 
read in Justin Martyr’s dialogue with Trypho, and other patristic 
€xpositions of the Messianic claim.” 

What is this but to confess that two prominent planks in 
the fabric of apologetic have broken down under the weight 
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laid upon them? It is obvious that the word “ traditional ” 
is used by the writer in a large sense. We are in the atmo- 
sphere of criticism ; and the critics, the weak points in whose 
armour the Bishop points out not always unsuccessfully, will 
probably be of opinion that the distance which separates him 
from them is greater in appearance than in fact. The dis- 
tinguished scholars whom he has in view, and whom he 
pleasantly describes as “* our critical friends,’ have, it is true, 
no formulated or fixed body of opinion: “ although there is 
an agreement that a large part of the Gospel is not authentic, 
there is not the same agreement as to what that is.” Is this, 
however, to say more than that such questions as the Eschato- 
logical and the Messianic are still in some respects sub judice ? 
In each case the Bishop's solution is, we believe, substantially 
correct ; and his remarks (pp. 165-292ff.) are eminently 
judicious. But “no claim to infallibility or inerrancy (he 
admits) is possible.’ And once this is recognized, the level 
of the controversy is changed. Dogma gives place to dogmata 
—i.e., the speculations into which an element of human 
opinion and will enters ; the religious accent falls elsewhere. 

The suggestive section on Galilee (p. 97{f.) is on the lines 
of H. J. Holtzmann, whose Jesus durch und durch Galiléer war 
is the key to the Synoptic narrative. Christ stood aloof from 
priesthoods and sacrificial worship; He owed nothing to 
rabbis or to schools. Judaism was a Book religion ; but He 
broke with the written text, interpreting, rejecting, super- 
seding, freely. Three words describe His attitude towards the 
Old Testament—Pietdét, Skepsis, Kritik ; He taught as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes. ‘“‘ It is sometimes 
maintained that He had no conception of His true mission, 
that He had no purpose to preach a Gospel or to gather a 
Church ” (p. 176). The three things are not in pari materia. 
His mission was to preach the Gospel, and He did so; it is 
questionable whether it was to gather, if by to gather is meant 
to found, a Church. With the conception of the Church a 
foreign element seems to hdve been imported into the Gospel ; 
it is as if we had tried to grasp a volatile essence and it had 
escaped us ; the spontaneity, the life, has disappeared. This 
is, perhaps, the intrinsic defect of institutions. The idea, if 
it is to persist and to propagate itself, must be realized under 
human conditions ; yet in this realization it becomes other 
than itself. If we would see it as it is, we must separate it 
from these limitations ; His kingdom is not of this world ; 
and there is nothing statutory about His words. This is 
why the Church has been described as a necessary evil : 
“*I gave them statutes that were not good.” 

Regarded from the standpoint of dogma, the question of 
miracles is one rather of names than things. The Bishop's 
ingenious definition—*‘ a miracle means really the supremacy 
of the spiritual forces of the world to an extraordinarily 
marked degree over the mere material ’—obscures this. It 
is, indeed, rather a description than a definition. St. Thomas— 
and the School follows him—defines a miracle as “ an effect 
which is beyond the order (or laws) of the whole of created 
nature.” But this tells us nothing. Who can say of any 
given effect that it is beyond the order of the whole of created 
nature ? Such a statement implies a complete knowledge of 
this order ; and we do not possess this knowledge. Were a 
miracle, in this sense of the word, to take place, we could not 
recognize it as a miracle, nor could it be a proof of anything 
beyond its own occurrence. The notion of miracle is relative 
to the civilization of those among whom we find it ; in having 
recourse to it we do but impose upon ourselves and upon 
those—they are, no doubt, many—whose intellectual hunger 
is capable of being appeased by words. And we may be sure 
that what may be called the anti-miracle sayings of Christ— 
e.g., Matt. xvi. 4; Mark xiii. 22; John xx. 29 (cf. Loisy, 
Le Quatriéme Evangile, p. 512)—are genuine. They are too 
opposed to the spirit of the time in which the Gospels took 
shape to have been interpolated ; they are neither of Paul, 
nor Apollos, nor Cephas, but of Christ. But, when all this 
has been said, the Bishop’s treatment of the miracles of the 
Gospel leaves little to be desired. They are “ the translation 
of the Gospel into life”; and “ we are left in the positidn 
of cither refusing to accept what appears to be quite good 
evidence, or of accepting phenomena which are inconsistent 
with ordinary experience.” No one would now reject the 
cure-miracles as such ; “the power of the Lord was with Him 
to heal”; and it would be rash to rule out the nature-miracles 
& priori. Our knowledge of Nature is relative and limited 3 
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raised to a certain point, and given certain conditions, is it 
inconceivable that human powers should transcend the 
normal ? Whether in this case they would properly be called 
human is a question of words. The Achilles heel of the 
“mere man” theory of Christ lies in the adjective. A 
philosopher, who was asked whether he held it, answered, 


2 99 
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** J will tell you when you have told me what a ‘ mere man” is 


ART AND SPORT.* 

Tuere is about British Sporting Artists something of the 
aroma of those delicious sporting books whose price leaves us 
envious and them behind glass cases at our booksellers. The 
binding is a triumph of fitness, the very feel of the book is 
suggestive of country-house libraries, of the flash of pink in the 
covert, of the whirr of pheasants’ wings through the cold air. 
It is right and proper for Mr. Sparrow to believe that ‘ when 
English writers admire Cubism they prove that they are 
humbugs, for they put their praise into sentences that obey a 
general knowledge of the English language.” There is your 
Johnsonian bludgeon, your good old English illogicality. But 
we cannot be annoyed with Mr. Sparrow’s peccadilloes, nor do 
we wish to argue against his aesthetics. His taste is good, 
even if it is not catholic; his enthusiasm is genuine and 
infectious ; his work has been arduous and wise. Although 
a careful reading of the 239 folio pages of his letterpress might 
be tedious to the casual amateur, it will reveal much interesting, 
much amusing and much human matter. Mr. Sparrow is 
more than a compiler and an expert. He is, perhaps un- 
consciously, a literary artist. His personality comes very 
clearly through the elaborate exposition of his subject, as a 
scholarly, hard riding, damn-all-foreigners personality, that 
peculiar contradiction that is so rare outside England. But 
we do regret that Mr. Sparrow has confined himself to the 
field sports. A few plates of the baiting sports and of boxing 
would have made his book fuller. He might, for example, 
have reproduced Hogarth’s portrait of Jack Broughton. How- 
ever, his extensive and difficult research has given us many 
pictures that we have never seen and probably never shall see 
* in the flesh,’ and he has re-discovered Francis Barlow. ‘To 
rescue from neglect a competent artist and a pioneer in a 
peculiarly English form of art is an achievement, enhanced 
by the modest claims that Mr. Sparrow makes for his “ find.” 
Certainly Barlow is not a great artist. Judging solely from 
the reproductions before us his colour seems to be sentimental 
and muddy and his composition too loose. In particular he 
shows little sense of the size of his canvas in relation to the 
units of his composition. The animals are well drawn and 
lively ; but the landscapes are rather backcloths than settings. 
This appears to have been a common fault among sporting 
artists. In their enthusiasm to paint the horses they failed 
to put their feet on the ground. 


Mr. Sparrow’s book must alter our valuations of the 
painters. While an admirable Rowlandson confirms that 
artist’s position, Morland sinks further under his load of 
sentimentality. Alken is always Alken. George Stubbs gains 
tremendously. It is difficult to be familiar with his work, but 
the National Gallery picture alone prepares us to rank him 
high. Mr. Sparrow has chosen an exquisite Stubbs for his 
frontispiece, soft and harmonious in colour, dignified in com- 
position, wide and airy in feeling. “ Reapers” and “ Hay- 
makers,” again, are delightful, although they are dangerously 
illustrative. It needs all Stubbs’s restraint, solidity and 
repose to save him from prettiness, but he is saved. 


Mr. Sparrow has made a serious effort to remove the slur 
that is usually cast on sporting artists by painters and critics. 
He has not shown that there is any true greatness in our 
sporting artists, but he has shown them to be worth a wider 
appreciation than they at present receive. The taste for such 
pictures has long been confined to collectors and to those who 
like them for their subject and not their art. About hunting 
and racing scenes there is, it is true, a smack of the jig-saw 
puzzle and the taproom, which, however pleasant they may 
be, are not aesthetic associations. But such prejudice should 
be discarded. It is not, after all, demeaning to admire a 
picture that may also, accidentally, be admired by some men 
whose taste is normally bad. 








* British Sporting Artists from Barlow to Herring. 
With a Foreword by Sir Theodore Cook. London: 
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THE TRAGEDY OF NIETZSCHE+ 
Tus vigorous and penetrating character-study is me . 
of Professor Lavrin’s psycho-critical studies - hi Sti 
: . "> SS piv 
subjects being Dostoevsky and Ibsen. As a character. ~ 
it has the merit that it is complete in itself and does ae 
for its effect ona knowledge of Nietzsche’s work in the rs my 
Another merit in the book is that although the natidie 
the new psychology have helped to produce it, it is ent; . 
free from the technical jargon in which so many of the dey va 
of that science delight to darken knowledge. - 
The tragedy of Nietzsche is that he was perpetually strugg} 
against himself. ‘ Health and morbidness: let us wae 
ful!” he says in The Will to Power. “ The standard js - 
bloom of body, the agility, courage and cheerfulness of . 
mind—but also, of course, how much morbidness a man = 
bear and overcome—and convert into health. That whi 
would send more delicate natures to the dogs, belongs to the 
stimulating means of great health.” That is true, byt é 
ordeal is a perilous one. Nietzsche was a hard taskmasin 
to himself. Being a gentle and diffident creature, he forces 
himself to think and live with courageous defiance. Beins 
intensely religious, he rails against religion; and then, 
Professor Lavrin points out, “ smuggles into his Philosophy 
his own religious impulses in a disguised and ‘ transvalued' 
form ” as the Dionysian spirit. He calls himself an immoraliy 
yet, writes Professor Lavrin, however often he does so, “hy 
is not only one of the outstanding vivisectors of moral psy 
chology, but also—after his own manner—one of the most 
vehement moral teachers the modern times have produced,” 
It was the same relentless self-discipline (or self-torture) 
which led him to cut short his friendship with Wagner, ay 
his later attacks upon his former friend ‘ were the assaults 
of Nietzsche the doctor on Nietzsche the patient—in so fy 
as the latter knew that he needed the narcotic music of Wagner 
perhaps more than any professional Wagnerite.” Sy) 
drastic cures inevitably brought new diseases : the loneliiiess 
which, to a large extent, he created for himself weighei 





heavily on his spirit. ‘Oh, dear friend,” runs one of his 
letters in 1884, ‘‘ what an absurdly silent life I lead! & | 
much alone, so much alone! So ‘ childless’!” And again 
three and a-half years later: “ Has any one ever an inkling of 
the real cause of my prolonged ill-health over which I my | 
even yet prevail? I am now forty-three, and am just 
much alone now as I was as a child.” Tragic letters, indeed, 
and more tragic still the fact that he did not “ prevail.” Just 
over a year later he finally went out of his mind. 

Professor Lavrin’s book, besides being a masterly character. 
study, would provide an admirable introduction to Nietzsche's 
writings. To read it is to gain not only a closer understanding 
of Nietzsche himself, but also an added insight into the strang 
complexities of human nature, 


MORE OF MR. BURGIN’S MEMORIES! 


Mr. Buren, the author of innumerable novels, will soon le 
known as the author of innumerable memoirs. He has now 
written a third volume dealing mainly with his early life i 
London. Like many journalists, Mr. Burgin made his dibil 
in the legal profession. He entered his father’s office i 
order to “ pick up ” law, but certain deficiencies in his shot 
hand caused complications. On one occasion, “ My client 
veracity is unimpeachable ” became “ My client’s voracity 8 
unimpaired.” The correspondent seized the opportunity, av! 
replied, “* Although we sympathize with your client’s appetit 
we do not find ourselves in a position to gratify it.’ Howeve, 
such misadventures did not affect Mr. Burgin’s success in bs 
first and only case. He actually brought about a recone 
ation between a young couple who had already made up thet 
quarrel an hour before their appointment with him. After 
touring Canada and the Levant—his experiences abroad ar 
recorded in More Memoirs (and Some Travels)—Mr. Burge 
settled down in Featherstone Buildings as a free-lance jour 
ist. At first his travel articles more than justified the 
designation by covering innumerable miles from editot ' 
editor. Then, after many disappointments, Mr. Burg! 
obtained a sub-editorship on Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s pape / 
The Idler, which was just starting. If Mr. Burgin go" | 








© Nietzsche and Modern Consciousness. By Janko Lavrin. London: Coli 
(6s. net.] oe } 
t Many Memories. By G. B. Burgin, London: Hutchinson. [16s. net] 
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over early struggles, he puts on rosier glasses when 
“The Idler’s Club,’’ where all sat with their 
feet on the mantelpiece smoking other people’s cigars, ** inter- 
ting one another @ propos des bottes, and capping an appre- 
a n of Wagner with an anecdote about a mad turtle. 
Sen Mr. Barry Pain, and the late Mr. George R. Sims 
as also of that delectable company. = 

We are tempted to make many extracts from Mr. Burgin's 
good-humoured book. No doubt the correspondent who 
wrote in the Spectator some time ago on the mislabelling of 
pooks will be glad to know that Mr. Burgin has" made a 
similar discovery- In a second-hand bookshop he discovered 
a dilapidated bundle of Zola’s works labelled with unconscious 
truth “ Dirt cheap.” There is a pleasant chapter on after- 
dinner speakers. Mr. Burgin has listened, in his time, to 
many distinguished speakers, and he often succeeds to a 
nicety in hitting off their peculiar characteristics. Mr. 
Chesterton, for instance, always says at least one thing worth 
remembering in the course of a speech, “* but he says it in his 
own way. Something suddenly occurs to him as he goes 
along—something really brilliant, with all the charm of 
novelty to him as well as to his hearers—and he stops in the 
middle of his speech to chuckle over it, not from mere vanity, 
but because he suddenly realizes what a good thing it is and 
how much the speaking Chesterton has amused the other 
Chesterton, whose inner self is listening to him.” 

When Mr. Burgin is at a loss for some personal recollection 
he draws upon an apparently inexhaustible fund of anecdotes. 
However, we do not regret this anecdotage into which Mr. 
Burgin has fallen. Although many worn and_ harassed 
stories find sanctuary in his pages, Mr. Burgin prevails by 
sheer force of numbers. 


FICTION; 


—<—_-__——. 


A PREHISTORICAL NOVEL."* 

Tue present writer can have been little more than ten years 
old when, he remembers, he spent a whole morning stock still 
on a crowded pavement, his nose glued to Jack London’s 
Before Adam. He sighs now to think of the delight that The 
Long Journey would have given him at that age. It is a 
romantic, almost an epic presentation of the history of primi- 
tive man, from before the coming of the Ice to the earliest 
Vikings, treated in an episodic manner: that is to say, the 
author regards each successive advance as being the work of 
a single revolutionary individual, a single significant genera- 
tion followed by centuries of conservativism, rather than of a 
smooth evolutionary process. Te is thus able to concentrate 
his artistic fire, to avoid that dissipation which the hugeness 
of the theme tends to engender ; to give his work a hero, or 
rather a series of heroes. 

But it must not be presumed that The Long Journey is a 
book for boys ; it is a book which a boy also—if he have a 
romantic passion for the primitive—will most certainly enjoy : 
a very different matter indeed. ‘The force and concentration 
of its style will undoubtedly move him, though its humour 
may miss him—except such passages as this, which concerns 
primitive man’s relations with his fellow animals :— 

“ Before the elephant they lay flat, literally, in the most profound 
subjection ; he was to see that they would not stand up against 
him: down with you, every man, when Father Elephant shows 
himself! And the great pachyderm had to step carefully to avoid 
treading on the courteous people in the grass. ‘The tiger shows 
an evil grin, at a distance ; he, too, has a respect for the elephant, 
but cannot help hinting at the unfaitness of the match between 
himself and the pachyderm: it is a low trick of the elephant to 
Wear pegs in his mouth and cover himself with slates.” 

Or such another, of their relations with each other :— 

“The Forest Folk were divided into many herds, each with its 
leader: they despised and kept clear of each other; but if their 
paths unavoidably met the result was a single combat ; each leader 
dealt his chest resounding blows and abused the other for half a day 
on end, without budging from the spot, until something or other 
occurred to separate them, such as a fall of rain or the total hoarse- 
ness of one of the parties,” 

It is from this curious anthropoid in the tropical grasses, 
which Mr. Jensen treats with a half-affectionate irony, that 
he traces the rise of the human race. First, there is the 

coming of fire: the Scandinavian Prometheus who brings it 


desponde nt 


describing 





down to his people from a crack in the voleano, and further 
invents for them the axe and other useful things. He is 
naturally soon identified with the divine gift he brings, and 
the romantic hero grows distressingly obese upon the fat of 
offering, until at last his tribe, in sudden panic, sacrifice him 
on his own altar... . and then, tradition grows. Naturally it 
was not they, but the angry gods who worked his martyrdom ! 
But, nevertheless, those who partook of his “ funcral ” 
receive a peculiar respect, as having a bit of the god within 
them ! 

It is noticeable that each successive stage starts again from 
the beginning. When Carl (in whom the features of Odin are 
recognizable) stays behind to fight the Ice which is gradually 
driving his fellows to the south, it is once more without fire 
that he makes his stand; it is not, really, till he has con- 
quered without it that he discovers how to knock it from 
stones. And when White Bear—Thor—who comes to build 
the first ship, the first chariot, is exiled from his people, he, 
too, has to start again from the beginning, build up his life 
by his own wit. It is not till he comes in contact with the 
** Badgers,” the descendants of those who had given in to the 
ice and migrated before it, that one realizes how much the 
northern race had developed, both mentally, physically, and 
consequently morally. 

Mr. Jensen has an extraordinarily vivid descriptive power. 
His language is like one of the primitive horses—a live and 
wriggling thing to whose back he clings with astonishing skill. 
To quote almost any passage would be to delight the reader 
with his imaginativeness and power of words. But probably 
the most impressive passage of all—too long, unfortunately; 
for quotation—is the description of Carl's vision of the remote 
future, in which, by the symbol of a forest that is somehow 
human, through which a vague animal creation moves, he 
foreshadows in a way impossible otherwise to do the evolution 
of a kind of creature as far above man as the beast is beyond 
the vegetable. It is a passage of that curious lyricism which 
is half a virtue, half a vice of the Scandinavian writers. 

But back to earth! The satire of the following passage is 
surely delightful by way of conclusion :— 

“When the women were not at their dainty arts by the fire they 
wove themselves clothes, each finer and more extravagant than the 
last, but always in the strictest conformity with the general taste. 
One century it was absolutely necessary to wear nothing but a 
polar bear’s skin, which had to be open all down the front; the 
polar bears were almost exterminated, and the women never went 
out of doors, because the fashion was such a chilly one ; but what 
were. they to do? What made it indispensable to dress in this 
particular way was that nobody on any account might have the 
smallest glimpse of a woman’s back. A later and more sober age 
found it difficult to understand that people of olden time could be 
such unfortunate victims of a one-sided modesty.” 


A SERIOUS NOVEL.* 

We opened this book with the fear that its dedication to 
Anatole France might resolve itself into nothing more than 
an impertinence. Having read the book, we feel that to be 
admired by a mind of the calibre shown by this author is 
an honour even for so great a man. Limitations of space 
forbid our going into a detailed defence of such a statement, 
and we can only touch on the outstanding qualities of the 
book: its aims, its accomplishments, and its failures. Ascent 
is the life-story df a woman whose character is a product of 
the highest forms of civilization. So delicate are the intrica- 
cies and so profound the subtleties of her mind that the 
emotional disaster which overtakes her arrives with the 
inevitability of the catastrophe in a Euripidean drama. 

Here is a fine-spun fabric of womanhood ; a physical being 
sensitive to the most unobvious lapse of quality in its environ- 
ment ; a mind always at fever-heat for rarer and more alem- 
bicated experiences. Like all things of speed, of cleaving 
brilliance, this meteoric temperament is foredoomed to 
sterility. Herein lies the tragedy of the book. We see the 
woman knocking always at the closed door of emotional 
experience. Wifehood, religion, motherhood, physical passion, 
all in turn fail to wake within her that primitive sense of life 
and personal being withouf whigh we can make no equation 
of ourselves with the world. That equation unformulgted, 
the events of life float past like the flotsam and jetsam from 
a wreck, each item evocative of a curiosity that by its very 
inconsequence irritates the mind until by degrees the brain 








mg Journey: London * 


a Fire and Ice. By Johannes V. Jensen. 
(7s. 6d. net.) 
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is debilitated and fails to respond. So it is with this woman, 
Unable to discover that well of emotional supply which shall 
ensure a constant spiritual draught, the depleted brain and 
body finally collapse, and tuberculosis seizes its victim. 
How far the disease and the temperament—which is familiar 
to us all—are related to each other the pathologists have yet 
to ascertain. 

We cannot praise too highly the author's artistry in the 
delineation of psychological subtleties. Our only fear is 
that she may come to reflect the character of her heroine in 
refining upon impression until her strength is exhausted upon 
attenuations of ideas, and at last the reader hears her no 
longer. Already, we feel, one or two of her psychological 
concepts have been obscured. But our warning is a compli- 
ment to her for the myriad unknown paths she has explored 
in the regions of the human mind ; paths far removed from 
the standard tracks which most of us more primitively tread. 


SILAS BRAUNTON.* 


Sompre and tragic narratives of rural life in the Western 
Counties have become almost a commonplace of contem- 
porary literature. But though Mr. Whitham’s new novel is 
such a narrative, it leaves us in no doubt as to his sincerity. 
He is clearly not aping a manner but presenting us with his 
own vision of life ; it may be a clouded vision, but at least it 
is his own. Silas Braunton is a young farmer who crushes 
the emotional side of his nature and sacrifices everything to 
ambition. Hastily assuming that his neglected young wife is 
having an intrigue with one of the farm labourers, a common 
type of mean rascal that Mr. Whitham has sketched very 
cleverly, Silas drives the pair of them away and thus forces 
his wife, a very weak character, to become the mistress of a 
man she dislikes. Silas realizes all his ambitions and becomes 
the richest farmer in the district, but, as may be expected, 
does not find any satisfaction in the banquet of Dead Sea 
fruit that inevitably follows. The death of his wife’s (though 
not his own) child, whom he has adopted and come to love, 
adds the finishing stroke, and we leave him a broken man, 
with no hope in this world and little belief in the next. Such 
is the rough outline of a story that takes us through a nove] 
of considerably more than the average length, but the writer's 
appeal depends less on his skill in narrative than on his 
ability to show us a whole countryside in the tragic light of 
his main conception. There are some obvious faults. The 
‘90k moves too cumbrously ; it is too heavy and wordy ; and 
though the central figure, Silas himself, is ambitiously con- 
ceived, his psychology is rather crudely handled. But the 
minor figures, the people of the countryside, for the most part 
farm labourers, are drawn with considerable power; and 
every scene at Nightcott Farm has a verisimilitude that makes 
it fasten upon the reader’s mind. Mr. Whitham knows the 
country he writes about and the men and women in it, and he 
is not content to take the easy way but reaches up to an 
ample and dignified theme. His reputation should be further 
strengthened by this fine, conscientious piece of work. 


A FAIRY STORY.7 
Ir is not often recognized how different the technique of the 
fairy-tale is from that of fiction in the modern sense. There 
is no proof offered in the fairy-tale : we are set to * watch the 
wheels go round ” of no psychological machinery : belief and 
doubt in the actuality of the narrative are alike beside the 
point, and to introduce an clement of either spells ruin. The 
mind of the reader is presented, as it were, with a fait accompli. 
His attention is held by a sequence of events, or, more strictly 
speaking, of images; and wherein lies the significance or 
insignificance of the image and the sequence it would be 
difficult to say. The tendency of modern criticism would 
trace it to a subconscious symbolism; but subconscious 
‘symbolism, like other tendencies of modern criticism, must 
be taken with a grain of salt. To a certain extent it lies in 
the unexpected, granted that the surprise rest in getting more 
than we expected—not less. And toa certain extent, of course, 
it does lie in symbolism, but the very slightest superfluity of 
symbolism wrecks it. Probably it lies chiefly in a combination 
of the two: in a sort of whisking away of the symbol into 





*Silas Brauntor. By J. Milla Whitham. London : George Allen and Unwin. [7s. 6d.] 


_ a — 
some new and more exciting meaning whenev. , 
reader has it almost in his grasp, faa — Plodding 

But be this as it may, the fairy-tale has a distinct techn; 
of its own; and although there is, strictly speaki 
element of the supernatural in the story, it is asa an > 
that one must judge the Tale of a Manor. From the ‘ 
Hede, locked and raging in his room at the Uni a 

“ata 4 eae , Versity of 
Upsala, hears the blind fiddler in the court and climbs out 
the window, one is so breathlessly caught up ina stream a 
fantastic event as never to ask one’s self about the ning 
of the characters : even the pathetic little Sigrid hardly stir 
one’s sympathy so deeply as one’s astonishment. Her 
and burial ; her finding by the poor mad student, who Catties 
her off in her grave-clothes in his pedlar’s sack, Curtseying jy 
terror to every animal he meets “ in case they were a son at 
goat in disguise ’’; the two old acrobats, talking and playj 
the jew’s harp in turns because their pony would only Pi 
the sound of music; the desolate manor of Munkhyttap, 
where it would never surprise one to find in reality the bat. 
black room of Lady Sorrow that Sigrid dreamt of: it jg these 
that hold the memory and prevent one inquiring too Closely 
into the pathology of Hede’s transitions from sanity 4 
insanity and other matters which would have absorbed thy. 
attention of an English or Russian modern novelist, The 
treatment is one of extreme condensation, and in the early 
part is somewhat jerky and disjointed ; but, nevertheless, 
the story takes its place as a pathetic and fantastic tale of, 
high order. 

But surely it is a curious coincidence that Selma Lagerlif’; 
Sigrid and von Heidenstam’s Lina (in The Charles Men), 
both adopted by country parsons, should both be carried away 
in sacks? There, of course, the resemblance utterly ends; but 
the coincidence remains—at any rate for an English reader, 
to whom the combination of circumstances would savour of 
the uncommon. 

The other stories in the volume, though interesting, are fyr 
slighter and of less notable merit than the title-piece, 
which occupies fully two-thirds of the whole. 


Ponjola. By Cynthia Stockley. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss Cynthia Stockley is up to her usual form. There isa 
countess, widowed on her wedding day by the fatal pistol 
shot. Incognito, she paints in Paris—we see the studio, 
Enter the Rhodesian. As all Rhodesians are drunkards, 
she examines his scarred face for the tell-tale signs of the evil 
spirit. No signs! He is one of those heroes with a constant 
Kruschen feeling. So, masquerading as a man, she follows 
him to Rhodesia—a place very like Tattenham Corner on 
a hot Derby Day ; everybody going the pace ; whisky flowing 
like water. Then there is the brute who discovers her secret 
Oh! how this book will sell! 


Nobody Knows. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Goldring insists that his young novelist-hero, who 
sees a vision of his ideal woman on the Thames Embank- 
ment, is an intellectual, that he has read Berenson and Kraft: 
Ebing, knows his Paris and his Italy. Gilbert Vayle drifts 
through divorce and the life of London Bohemia towards aa 
eminence above Florence, where he sees his ideal by moon 
light, this time in the flesh. The story is cluttered with 
familiar ‘* magic lurking in the shadows of trees,” “ easy, 
passionless kisses,” which Mr. Goldring might almost have 
been expected to avoid. 


Come Day, Go Day. By John L. Carter. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net) 
A trivial story. 


By Douglas Goldring. (Chapman and Hall 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our Crry Epiror.] 
MARKETS AND LABOUR. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—In spite of the fulminations of Mr. Philip Snowden 
and the terrors of Parliamentary discussions directed 
against the wicked capitalist I fail to discover any acute 
alarm amongst holders of British Government securities 
or any indications of capital leaving the country. 
the contrary it may, perhaps, interest Mr. Snowden and 
his supporters to know that at the moment when theres 
lack of confidence in so many of the European countrié 
capital is still tending to flow here and is contributing 





tA Tale of a Manor and Other Sketches. By Selma Lagerlif. Translated by 
(7s. 6d. net.) 


Cc. Field. London: T. Werner Laurie, 


the rise in Investment securities. Moreover, the City 5 
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not altogether sorry to see these pernicious Socialistic 


doctrines brought out into the broad light of a pra of 
Commons debate instead of being voieed from the s ou 
corner platform or from mere secret gatherings, where 
there is no possibility of an effective reply. When the 
Debate is resumed after Easter it may be hoped that the 
result in the Lobby will be such as to justify this large 
view taken by business men, ; bare 

Meanwhile, I think in fairness there is one point in the 
situation which requires more earnest attention than it 
receives at present, either from the politician or the 
capitalist. So long as we have over a million unemployed 
in the country for so long have we not only a festering 
scre to contend with, but Labour extremists have a con- 
stant factor giving point to their arguments against the 
capitalist system, and however unsound the argument it 
has behind it a certain force not to be ignored. That the 
unemployment 1s closely associated with the gencral 
chaos in Europe we know to be a fact, and it cannot be 
wholly relieved until the international outlook has 
improved. Nevertheless, this problem of unempioyment 
would seem capable of some relief at at least two points. 

It is rather up to the Capitalists, or it might be said the 
Industrialists, to display greater concern in dealing with 
the matter. Colliery owners, railway directorates, manu- 
facturers ; all have really acommon interest in promoting, 
not merely the wealth of the country, but the welfare of the 
workers, so that the perils of social unrest, strikes and the 
like, which can inflict such appalling damage, should be 
reduced. In a great building, protection against fire 
extends to every corner of the building, but our industrial 
structure seems to be less efliciently crganized. We 
know that a strike in the coal industry or a stoppage of 
transport facilities can inflict damage to innumerable 
other industries, and yet in any one of these directions 
conditions may be working in the direction of fresh 
conflagration with all the other industries looking idly 
and helplessly on. Competition in our various enterprises 
is, of course, as the very breath of life, and we believe 
that nationalization would prove a sterilizing influence. 
Nevertheless, capital should be wise in time and seek 
for such improvements in the industrial organization as a 
whole as shall give the effective reply to the Socialist 
agitator who, pereeiving defects in this or that direction, 
has no remedy other than a pulling down process. 

The other point, however, which seems to require 
attention is of a very different character. Much of the 
resent unemployment is of a purely nominal character. 

t is an unemployment encouraged by the dole system, 
which not only adds to the number of unemployed, but 
often places a premium on idleness and extravagance. 
This in its turn has a demoralizing effect upon industrial 
efficiency itself and encourages the employed slacker, just 
as it does the actual refusal of others to labour save under 
conditions wholly inconsistent with an economic wage. 
Not that relief of a kind should entirely cease, but 
precautions against malingering should be drastic. 

I think, Sir, that these are considerations which are 
uppermost in the minds of a good many business men, and 
therefore I have ventured to introduce them into this 
letter. For the moment, however, as I have so frequently 
pointed out in your columns, the mere accumulation, not 
only of our own, but of foreign capital, resulting from 
trade inactivity and even from a lack of confidence, 
continues to give an impetus to Stock Exchange securities, 
and during the past week the strength of gilt-edged stocks 
has probably been emphasized by the extraordinarily 
good Revenue Returns, referred to in another column, 
while the indication of trade improvement in a few 
directions has again directed attention to industrial 
descriptions. Morcover, short term British Funds have 
been further stimulated by the temporary withdrawal of 
the 44 per cent. Treasury Bonds and the talk as to the 
wr of their being replaced by a 4 per cent. series. 
Fresh evidence, too, of the abundance of resources secking 
investment has been afforded by the instant success 
which has attended capital flotations during the past 
week, the lists of the Jamaica loan (although only yielding 
just over 4} per cent.) only being open for a few minutes.— 

am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, March 21st. Artnur W. Kippy. 

(Continued on page 522.) 

















Traction-E1 Troubles 


Beware of the danger of passing the pantechnicon type 
of vehicle which obstructs the view of approaching 
traffic, especially when the road curves to the left, as 
illustrated in the above sketch. Admittedly, it is irk- 
some crawling behind until you’ve a clear run, but slow 
and sure is surely better than speed and spill. 

Look for No. 11 of the series. 
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Correspondence on these interesting subjects is invited, 


PRATTS 


"Jn the better. Spinit on the Road” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTA 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.Wi 
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Choice Wines of France 


At Pre-War Prices 








@ A genuine Claret at a moderate price is 
indispensable to good and healthy living. 


@ Offered by the actual growers, Chateau Livran 
is a distinctive Wine with a bouquet of unmistakable 
excellence. And at the present prices everybody can 
enjoy good wine every day at lunch and dinner. 
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SHATEAU® 
GOLD MEDAL CLARET 


Chateau Livran—Red. The Perfection of Claret. 
9A, per Dozen Bottles, Carriage Paid. 
saa Sample half-bottle 1/6 post free. 
The finest beverage 
Produced entirely from 


Chateau Livran—White. 
White Wine of France. 
selected Semillon Grapes. 


AS per Dozen Bottles, Carriage Paid. 
S Sample half-bottle 2/6 post free. 


JAMES L. DENMAN & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Denman House, 20 Piccadilly, London, W.1; Also 
17 Deansgate, Manchester; 116 St. Vincent St, 
Glasgow; 8 Spring Gardens, Buxton; and 57 King’s 
Rd., Brighton. 











Reprint from the Spectator, March 10th, 1923. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
ANTI-WASTE COMPRESSED ANTHRACITE COAL. 


Tre Patent Fuel Marketing Company, 16-17 Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W. 1, have submitted to us specimens of their 
anthracite Ovoids,* suitable for burning in open fireplaces or 
stoves. The claim that is made for it is that it is smokeless, 
except for the first few minutes after the fuel, which is 
made in small ovals about the size of a plover’s egg, is put 
on the fire. It is also claimed for it that combustion is 
so complete that there is no clinker. It is further alleged 
that the heat given out is greater than that given out by 
ordinary coal; that it lasts nearly double the time of ordinary 
coal. Finally, the cost of an ordinary domestic fire is stated 
to be less than 4d. an hour—to be exact, .4ld.—as against 
good coal, such as Derby Brights, which costs .65d. per hour, 
that is nearly jd. 

The present reviewer has not been content with seeing the 
Ovoids burning at the company’s office, but has given them 
a long trial in his house, has stoked the fires himself, has cross- 
examined the servants who use them, and is sitting by an 
Ovoid fire burning in an ordinary London grate in Eaton 
Square at the time of writing. He is convinced by such trial 
that the claim made for them is good in all respects as to 
heating-power, easiness of lighting, little need for stoking. 

When the patent fuel is burnt not in ordinary grates, but 
in kitchen ranges, or, more important still, in independent 
hot-water boilers, the results are very satisfactory. This is 
largely due to the absence of cinders, clinkers and serious 
smoke. The Ovoid fires not only heat the water well, but 
keep in. 

In conclusion, and this is the most important thing of all, 
the man who burns Ovoids in his grate is not helping to poison 
the air and spoiling all urban and half rural England for its 
unfortunate inhabitants. 

A series of facts about “ patent’? smokeless and semi- 
smokeless fuels are to be found in an interesting little book 
written by Mr. J. Arthur Greene (Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd. Price 3s.). In this book many interesting things 
from the public point of view are told as regards Ovoids and 
other smokeless fuels.t 








fF * Can be obtained direct from themselves or from their agents throughout 
the country at 55s. per ton. 
t To be had from any bookseller or direct from the Patent Fuel 
Marketing Co., Ltd. (Telephones: Regent 1859 and 4885.) 
[Adet. 











FINANCIAL NOTES. 

It looks as though the realized Surplus for the c 
year would not be far short of £100,000.000 oo 
moment it is actually £120,000,000, but a slackeni e 
Revenue collections and a rise in Expenditure durit my ‘ 
next fortnight seem probable. The total of St ms 
Expenditure during the closing days of the year is ey 
a matter of glorious uncertainty, but present indications 
suggest that the total for the year may not OR 
£460,000,000. In that case it is impossible not rT 
impressed by the meagre extent of the economies (if any) 
effected in the new Estimates. When these were red 
published those unversed in the details of the National 
Accounts were impressed by an apparent reduction of 
about £105,000,000. I explained at the time, however, jy 
your columns, that the comparison was one of Estimstes 
with Estimates and as the end of the vear approaches the 

oint of this remark becomes clearer. The new Estimates 
or Supply Expenditure come to £436,000,000, so should 
the actual Expenditure for the current year be 
£460,000,000 the apparent “ savings ” for 1923-24 would 
mercly be £24,000,000. As a matter of fact, however 
there would be no real “ saving ” at all because the past 
year’s figures include such exceptional items as about 
£30,000,000 for Railway Compensation and other quite 
large amounts connected with special post-War expendi- 
ture which do not recur in next year’s accounts. Yt 
therefore, the taxpayer is ever to obtain adequate relief 
much more heroic measures will have to be taken in the 
matter of reduced Expenditure than those which haye 
been accomplished up to the present time. 
* * * * 


While endorsing general expectations concerning the 
continuance of monetary ease during the next month or 
two I must confess to inability to look much farther ahead, 
It may be that developments such as a_ temporary 
renewal of inflation may occasion the continuance of 
extreme monetary ease for a prolonged period and a 
consequent further raising of gilt-edged sccurities to a 
4 per cent. basis. In any long view of the situation, 
however, I suggest that there are at least two points 
which should be taken into consideration. One of them 
is that as compared with a twelvemonth ago the Deposits 
of the Clearing Banks in this country have fallen by about 
£160,000,000—a movement, of course, not at all remotely 
connected with the great reduction in the Government’s 
Floating Debt. This is a point the effect of which would 
be more clearly revealed in the event of any trade 
revival. Another matter for consideration is the situa- 
tion in the United States, where a certain amount of 
inflation is stimulating beth commodity prices and 
speculative operations, thus making a rise in money 
rates in New York quite possible. It is true that our 
monetary movements here are no longer so closely linked 
as formerly with those of other countries, but all the same 
I believe that these two points I have mentioned call for 
consideration. e * * 

Life and Endowment Insurance steadily gains I think 
in favour and even in popularity. I notice that at the 
recent annual meeting of the Scottish Widows’ Fund Lile 
Assurance Society the Chairman remarked that owing to 
the extreme financial depression of last year some 
tendency to postpone the effecting of life assurances was 
observable in spite of the fact that ‘it is often when other 
sources are diminished and relatively unproductive that 
the wisdom of life assurance protection is more evident.” 
I think, however, that the real significance, both as te 
gards the popularity of life assurance in general and the 
favour shown towards the “Scottish Widows’ Fund” in 
particular, is demonstrated by the fact that although 
the figures of new business of last year may have beet 
slightly under those of the previous year they showed 
remarkable progress—amounting to £2,185,000. The 
Chairman also had a satisfactory report to give concernilg 
the state of the investments and the funds of the Society, 
which have been increased during the year by ovet 
£600,000, while the total funds amount to just under 
234 millions, of which considerably more than one half is 
represented by British Government Securities. I 
cautious but also in hopeful terms the Chairmai 
referred to the prospect of quinquennial results, to 
announced a year hence, A. W. K. 
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MATERIAL REVIEW. 

Messrs. HEAL AND Son, of Tottenham Court Road, have sent 
ys a number of samples of their new Spring furnishing fabrics 
for review. These all seem to have one quality in common— 
they are unfadable. Samples of many sorts of material have 
heen submitted. There is a particularly _ pretty striped 
design, 50 ins. wide, at 6s. 9d. a yard, which is a very strong 
cotton material suitable for loose covers for chairs or 
sofas. The present writer has had personal experience of this 
sort of stuff, and, though dearer, it is distinctly more durable 
than cretonne. The difficulty hitherto, however, has been 
that as the colour was apt to fade the extra wearing qualities 
were not really so very valuable. The new material in 
really fadeless dyes is, I should say, considerably better 
value than cretonne. I liked particularly one in grey, 
black, Egyptian blue and mauve (No. U7918). Several 
of the others introduce orange stripes, but here the colour 
does not seem to me quite so successful, the orange not 
being clear in tone. However, one in grey with narrow 
stripes of orange, mauve, green and black is quite pleasant, 
gs is one on a ground chiefly black, on which red, green of two 
shades, and blue are patterned. 

Nos. U7900 and U7899 are a good deal cheaper, 
50 ins. wide for 2s. 11d. ; the material, however, has a good 
deal less substance in it. For sheer value I should say 
that Nos. U7906, &c., at 2s. 1ld., are extraordinarily 
good. I think the colours of U7906 are too hot; the 
ground is chiefly black, with a great deal of the orange 
before complained of. 

There are two pretty, insignificant patterns of cretonne 
suitable for bedrooms (U7821, U7820, 31 ins. wide, at 2s. 7d. 
a yard), a white ground covered with small, formal flowers. 
These do not seem particularly cheap, as the quality is not 
very heavy. The Sphinx Casement Cloth seems to me 
pleasant, but rather expensive. I particularly liked a bluish 
green one (No. U1477, 50 ins. wide, at 9s. 6d. a yard). 

No. U1656, 50 ins. wide, at 6s. 9d., is a cotton taffeta of a 
lovely warm apricot colour, with orange lights in it. It 
would make a beautiful dress material. Nos. U1654 and 
U1653 are the same kind of material and are respectively 
purple and plum colour. I particularly liked a green material, 
of which patterns are submitted (01649). It is a blue-green 
cotton stuff, very heavy in texture, through which run occa- 
sional strands of gold vegetable silk. The effect is rather like 
that of streaks of rain seen against a dark cloud in the summer, 
and is most attractive. This stuff is also to be had in a brown 
and a dark blue. Some of the check materials, the larger 
of which would be suitable for cottage and nursery curtains, 
and the smaller for children’s clothes, are very charming and, 
if they will withstand both washing and sun, are not expensive, 
as their texture is close and good. 

There are all kinds of curtain nets, and these also are marked 
Fadeless. In the lighter texture of the nets the orange, 
though still not what it might be for colour, looks much better. 
No. U1646, 50 ins. wide at 3s. 9d., is a blue curtain net 
of a particularly beautiful matt sky-blue, while U1659 is a 
mixture of pink and blue, which blend into a harmonious 
mauve. Only patterns of fine net have been sent. I, person- 
ally, think that a wider mesh net is to be preferred, especially 
in London, as, except perhaps at street level, it prevents 
people looking in and obscures the light as little as possible. 

The metal window nets are most beautiful. U1634, 60 ins. 
wide, at 9s. 6d., is an iridescent bronze-pink ;_ there are besides 
a pale green-gold and a silver, which are marked Fadeless, 
but not untarnishable. I should imagine that it would be 
impossible to get any metal net which would stand the London 
climate, but even so, metal nets do not seem to me as extrava- 
gant as white lace curtains, which require in London constant 
washing and fairly constant renewal. How do Messrs. Heals’ 
fabrics this year compare with those they had last year % 
Unfortunately, I was not able to visit the shop, and many of 
the patterns sent were small, but I should say that, on the 
Whole, the colours of these materials are less brilliant than 
those with which we have been accustomed to associate this 

shop; yet there is no doubt that, though less brilliant now, 
these colours will be very much more brilliant after a week or 
two’s exposure to strong sun than anything produced 
before. Messrs. Heals’ are certainly a great advance on the 
colours which manufacturers usually guarantee. M. W.-E. 
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to buy a house 


Those who wish 


in which they live or intend to live 


should write to the “ Old” Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


(Founded 


1762), Mansion House Street, London, 


E.C. 2, for particulars of the scheme 


which, as stated in the “ Spectator ” of 


20 January, 1923, “* seems simple and 


straightforward and deserves to be well 


known.” 
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THOMAS TILLING, LTD. 
STRONG COMPANY WITH VARIED INTERESTS. 


Tho 26th annual general meeting of Thomas Tilling, Ltd., was held 
at the company’s offices, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., on 
Thursday, Mr. R. 8S. Trru1e, J.P. (the Chairman of the company), 
presiding. : 

Tar Secretary (Mr. J. F. Heaton) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

THe CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and the 
declaration of a dividend of 15 per cent., said: You will observe that 
the net profit for the year was £154,016, as compared with £150,503 
for the year previous, after providing for the interest on the Ist 
mortgage debentures, the directors’ and trustees’ fees, and corporation 
profits tax. We aro all glad that we have to meke no further provision 
for excess profits duty, and we are hoping that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, out of the surplus which it would appear will be at his 
disposal, may see his way to abolish the corporation profits tax, which 
is inequitable and helps to create unemployment. 

During the past year we have removed the remainder of our old 
fleet of London omnibuses and have replaced thom with those of the 
latest typo. 

I think it perhaps wise to remind my hearers that this business is 
now 77 years old, that it has been built up little by little, line upon 
line, that we have still a large horse business (their numbers run into 
four figures), we have private motors, industrial motors, coachbuilding, 
ete., and that our activities are no longer confined to the metropolis, 
but extend far into the provinces, It may be thought thet, as our oflices 
are in London, this is purely a metropolitan business and only consists 
of London omnibuses, but there is not more than 25 per cent. of the 
company’s assets represented by that particular section. 

A good deal has lately been said about the irregular (or what we used 
to describe as the pirate) omnibus. Well, we have large interests out- 
side London, and in establishing services to cater for public requirements 
certain porfions of them are not in themselves profitable but are helped 
by the portions that are. These irregular owners are people who only 
run their vehicles on the profitable portions of a route and at the 
profitable times, without any idea of serving a public need, and if 
they are to take the cream and leave the regular owner only the skimmed 
milk the public must suffer in the end. 

In every place in which we are operating we are doing so in conjunction 
with, and not in opposition to, such people as are capable of and who are 
giving the public a regular service such as I have indicated. 

Hitherto we have only paid dividends on our ordinary shares yearly, 
as most of our subsidiary companies only declare their dividends once 
® year, but the very strong position now attained by the company seems 
to warrant our departure from that practice, and your directors will 
pay interim dividends in the future, providing the position justifies 
their doing so. 

Mr. C. J. DicNasse, in seconding the resolution, said it must be 
yery gratifying to the shareholders to feel that, after an existence 
extending over three-quarters of a century, this business still main- 
tained its high reputation, and that the company was in such a sound 
and solid condition. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 








SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


THe hundred and ninth annual general court of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s head office, 
Edinburgh, on ‘Tuesday last, A. W. Robertson Durham, Esq., C.A., 
F.F.A. (Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
said :—- 

‘The year 1922 was a very difficult one for new business; in 
some respects indeed more difficult than 1921, for, while in that 
year we suffered in common with all the financial and commercial 
interests of the country from the effects of the prolonged coal strike, 
yet in the early part of 1921 we had the benefit of the concluding 
period of what amounted to a pest-war boom in life assurance. 
1922 was a year of almost unrelieved commercial depression and of 
financial stringency from the personal point of view, and such 
conditions were bound to react on our new business. In such cir- 
cumstances it will, I think, be regarded as satisfactory that while our 
new business last year did not reach the figures of 1921, yet we 
issued new policies for the gross amount of /2,185,253. Of this 
amount the sum of £75,000 was reassured with other offices, leaving 
a net new business of {2,110,253, producing single premiums ot 
£15,069 and new annual premiums of £88,914. In addition we 
granted policies securing deferred annuities for {12,780 per annum, 
producing single premiums of about /12,800, and new annual 
premiums of about 44,300. ‘The new policies placed on the books 
in the year therefore produced in all single premiums amounting to 
£27,889, and new annual premiums of /93,26r. 


The death claims constitute one of the most important items in 
the working of our business, and I am glad to say that last year our 
experience proved very favourable, the claims being more than 
{200,000 less than in 1921, considerably below the average of the 

revious quinquennium, and ‘indeed little more than the average 
or the quinquennium 1909-1913, when, of course, our premium 
income did not reach its present proportions. Claims by maturity 


showed a slight reduction as compared with the previous year. 
Surrenders showed an increase, which though regrettable is perhaps 
not unnatural in view of the times of difliculty our members are 
passing through. ‘There is a reduction in our commission and 
expenses of management, which last year worked out at about 
11.9 per cent. of the premium income, a very moderate rate, com- 


ating very fay bly wi y 
paring ty favourably with the average rate of other first-clay 


Our premium income is well maintained, and indeed 
slight increase, being now practically {1,600,000, showin 
increase of £172,000, or over Io per cent., over the pre-war fi . 
Annuity considerations, which showed a falling off in 1921 Sure 
a substantial recovery last year, and amounted to 72,000, ‘Tete : 
both gross and net, was also well ahead of the previous year - 
summarize the revenue account, the total outgo showed q : 
siderable reduction, while the income showed a considerable ady; a 
a state of things which you will no doubt regard as gratifying, 7” 


The gross rate of interest earned on our funds was /; > j 
per cent. compared with {5 8s. 8d. per cent. for 1921, showin, , 
reduction of 1s. 4d. per cent., which you will not regard as 
prising in view of the change in the investment position We 
have, however, derived substantial advantage from the reducti : 
in the rate of the income-tax, and as the result our net rate Pr 
interest, which is the important factor, has increased by then 
2s. per cent. to 44 7s. 7d. per cent. sles 


The working of the year has resulted in the increase of oy 
funds by over £600,o00o—one of the largest additions ever Secured 
in a single year. Our balance-sheet shows what I think yoy will 
consider a comfortably solid position, viz., that our total funds 
amount to just under 234 millions. Over 13 millions are Tepre. 
sented by British Government securities, of which a large pro. 

ortion is in terminable investments, relatively free from fluctuation 
in value. The remainder of the items in the balance-sheet arp 
as you will see, well distributed, and the investments as a whole 
stand in our books at considerably less than their market yaly 
The recent general recovery in values, while it affords a substantiaj 
barrier against the possibility of future depreciation in values below 
our balance-sheet figures, brings with it, of course, a corresponding 
reduction in the rate of interest obtainable on new investments 
and in this way presents new problems of its own. , 


We are now in the last year of our quinquennium, and next 
year we shall present to the members the results of the quinquennia| 
investigation as at December 31st next. The working of the 
business for the first four years of the quinquennium has beey 
favourable, and unless there should be some markedly unfayour. 
able financial developments which cannot be foreseen, leading to a 
serious fall in the value of securities, I confidently anticipate that 
at next year’s meeting we shall come before the members with a 
satisfactory report in respect of the full quinquennial period which 
will then have been completed. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and after 
the re-election of directors had been carried, and a vote of thanks 
accorded to the directors and office-bearers, the proceedings ter. 
minated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


Shows a 











Scottish Widows Fund 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Founded 1815. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


The 


Addition to Funds in 1922 ° ° 


4 over £600,000 
Accumulated Funds _ ‘ ° nearly 23} Millions 
over 2; Millions 


Annual Revenue P ° ° ° ° 


Claims Paid over 56 Millions 


Head Office : 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Offices : 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17 Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1. 
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LIBERTY GRETON NES 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the world. 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,  Toktow, w. 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


——_ 


REGENT ST. 








Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 
Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Shects, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 


prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—<__—_. 
PLAYS. 


_—Pariners Again ikon asa ee 
a and Perlmutter in the motor business.) 
feck 8.0—2.30 


asnp.—Treasure Island ee ‘= 

" [Last weeks. Stevenson's story admirably handiecd. A 
perfect play for boys.] 

C on.—Advertising April .. ro at 

Caryl Thorndike as a film star. An amusing satire of the 
sie modern persenal advertising habit.) 


Court.—Carte Blanche .. a ie 
{It has been made over and is considerably improved.) 


Kingsway. Polly. . ae - .: es 
(Mr. Clifford Bax’s adaptation is soon to have a rival at the 
Chelsea Palace Theatre. The Kingsway version adver- 
tises itself as “ The original adaptation entirely un- 
connected with any other version now advertised.” 

A pity that Mr. Gay is missing all this.) 


8.30—2.30 


Srr 


8 .30—2.30 


.30—2 .30 


8.15—2.30 


MUSIC. 








March 24th.—AEOLIAN I1ALL.—Orchestral Con- 8.15 
cert oe es os es es 
[You may smoke and watch Mr. William Murdoch play 
**’ Delius’s beautiful Concerto.} 
March 26th.—QuEEN’s Hatu.—Piano Recital. . 8.3 
7 (Mr. Mitja Nikisch, who may some day attain to his father’s 
: promi: ¢, is playing Schumann, Liszt, Rachmaninof, 
and Scriabin’s 7th Sonata which ends on one of the 
strangest chords ever writtcn.] 
March 28th.—AEOLIAN Havti.—Chamber Concert 5.25 


{Miss Dora Labette’s lovely interpretation of Holst’s Four 
Songs for Voice and Violin, and Vaughan Williams's 
Quintet may be heard at the last of Mr. Goossens’s 
series of concerts.} 
March 30th.—QuEEN’s Hatu.—Parsifal és 3.0—7.30 
(Convention demands that Good Friday be given up to } 
selections from that unChristian, but occasionally 
great opera.] 
March 81st.—VicrortA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
—Bach Recital “a ee oe 
{Mr. Harold Samuel’s Bach is Bach.] 


PICTURES. 


NationaL GALLERY, MILLBANK (TATE). 
[Recent acquisitions include drawings by Bomberg, John 
Lurne-Jones.} 


NaTIONAL PorTRAIT GALLERY. 

{The most interesting works latcly added to the collection are Sickert's drawing 
of Beardsley, Rothenstein’s portrait of W. H. Hudson, Charles Brown's 
drawing of Keats and David Loggan’s plumbago drawing of Sir Thomas 
Browne.] 

F, HoyLaAnp Mayor, 4 PickeRtnGc PLace, St. JAMES’ STREET. 

[A small gallery, newly opened. Among other interesting work there are at 
present on exhibition an exquisite Degas drawing and oils by Duncan 
Grant, Gertler, Pissarro and Gilman.) 


FILMS. 


Tur ScaLta.—The Golem .. . ae 
[A German film treating an entertaining legend of alchemy 
in a new {film] manner. Well worth seeing.] 
Terry's CiInEMA.—The Sheikh .. .. 2—11 (Continuous) 
[The amorous eacapade of an adventurove European and 
a bogus Oriental (Rudolf Valentino). A marvellous 
sandstorm. ] 


Tae Picrure Pauacre, Cuetsea.—The Riddle 


3.0 


Nash, Steer and 


2.30—8.30 


Woman .. és a .. 2—11 (Continuous) 
(Redeemed by the passionate acting of Miss Geraldine 
Farrer.) 
New Oxrorp.—An Exciting Night a -. 2.80—9.80 


[A thrilling Griffith's production, murders and murderers 
in abundance.]} 


LECTURES. 


March 26th.—Rovat ACADEMY OF Dramatic ART.— 
Professor Starkie on ‘“‘ Some Tendencies of 
Modern Spanish Drama” .. ea = 

[By ticket from the British Drama League, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden.] 

March 27th.—RovaL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
50 Great Russet StTREET.—Professor 
Barthold on *“* The Nomads of Central Asia” 8.15 

{By ticket from the Secretary.) 

March 29th.—British MuseuM.—Miss Claire Gaudet 
on “Egypt: The Great Pyramid: the 
Pyram‘d of Senusert II.” “ a af 

[By ticket from the Secretary, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.) 
We are pleased to announce that owing to its success, the exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary British Architecture, at Grosvenor House, 

Will remain open until April 7th. 


The Parents’ National Educational Union, founded by the late 
Miss Charlotte Mason, holds its Annual Conference .at Mortimer 


NEW SPRING FABRICS 
f 
Geen Treatments, 
Patierns Now Ready 


STORYS 


KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 


Casement Curtains, Loose Covers. 


Story & Co., Ltd. 





VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 





By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise 
irretrievable loss of the individual is spread 
over a large section of the community and 


no one suffers severely. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
co., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


transacts insurance business of every kind. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued ., es oe ee 
Capital Paid up oo ee oe se ee ee se ~ 
Rescrve lund oe es ee ‘a oe oe oe ee 


oe ««  £9,000,000 
£3,000,006 
£3,250,005 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received 
for Axed periods ou terms which may be ascertained on application. 














‘United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runeiman. 
One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - TEN MILLIONS 


At the Quinquennial Valuation as at gist December, 1920. all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing at 
that date. 

UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. | FAVOURABLE MORTALITY. 
HIGH INTEREST YIELD. | LOW WORKING EXPENSES. 
The combined operation of the ¢ fictors maintains intact the 
sources of future profit and renders the Iustitution’s Policies as 
attractive to present and prospective Members of this great 
Mutual Office as they were in pre-war days, when its Bonuses were 
among the highest paid by British Offices. Write for New 
Prospectus to the Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE : 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 














on 











Hall from Monday, March 26th, to Wednesday. March 28th. There 
Ban attractive programme of addresses, 





EstasiisHep 1893. 


MRS. HGSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 


ST. STEPHEN'S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent). 
Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training College 
Well - Educated Girls. 
aT 


29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
Mecasrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 


for 
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, BRITISH INDIA 
oNEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 

. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. — and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 

an and Australia. 

4. Lon o. and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

South Africa 
a 4. to Qucensiand. 

:: ianeee (arse) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New land and (by transhipment. passengers 
only} Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic lin) via Van- 
couver or San_ Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus 

tralia via Cape of tite Hope. 
RES 
Hes, 1, 2. nes 5-te Pes roman y House, 14-16, Cockspar y 


or General Business, P. & O. and 
La Offices, 122, eee ar St., London, EC 3 B.T, Agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 8. 

No. 6.—J. B. Westrar & Co, ‘Led, 138, Leadenbali St., London, E.C. 3, 

or P & O. House, as above. 

No. 7. tite S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, $.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Offi-e of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

No. 8.—P. & O. 4ranch Line, 32, Lime Street, London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. 


Horse as above. : 
Paris (44 Routes; wso oateee Francaise, P. & 0., 41, Boulevard : 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 





JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 
BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 


AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 
Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 
landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 
passengers embark on Canadian Pacific “ Er mpress " 
steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 


and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, etc., apply 


posttest PACIFIC 


2-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1, ac 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 5 LONDON 
Or Local Agents everywhere 


Tilustrated Japan-China booklet free on application, 




















DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to SWITZERLAND. 
15 days - 16 Guineas. 


ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY. 
15 days - 26 Guineas. 


A FORTNIGHT’'S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 

3 Guineas. 
EASTER IN PARIS - £7 19s. 6d. 
Leaving London March 29th and returning from Paris on 

April 3rd. 

Providing Second Class Travel Ticket, Room and all Meals whilst 

in Paris, transfer to and from Hotel in Paris, Motor Tour 

round Paris, Motor Tour to Versailles, Sightseeing Fees, all Tips, 

and Services of a Conductor. 


SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 
Cruises Round the Coast, to Norway, Canary Islands, 
&c., &c. 


For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD.., 


84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, or Branch Offices. 














Round AFRICA. by 
UNION: CAS TLE 


ero LINE ae 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly. 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
For further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 

3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 3. 

Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDs, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 

























ENHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 
ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Taking into account increased Duty, the fullowing are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Per dozen. 
CLARET, CRU VIOLET, Good body 1. ., 24/* 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee ee 30)- 


BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain BO/e 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. l 
BURGUNDY. lacnanies growth. Special offer 33)- 


NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL Estate 
KOCK. (bottling, Great bargain . oe 39)- 
as jBRAU INEBERGER. Beautiful 
MOSELLE. (fruity character 36) a 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. {EO put” rors. Highest DEN 4 38)- 


SAUMUR, BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. TOJs 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée .. TO) 


PURT. FINE RUBY TAWNY.. .. .. 49) 
{ 

SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 39). 

GOGNAG, SUPERIOR .... ie 50)- 

GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years oid; : 360)- 
invaluable in case of illness 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small agile 144). 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {- LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great ws" 50)- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbrry Square, Rendon E.C. 2. 








Please quote ~S.” — 
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"ROLLS ‘ ROYCE 


The Opinion of Sir Robert 4. Hadfield, Bart., D.Sc., D.Met., F.RS., FLC., M.1nst.C.£., 


Seer. beet es ae Sie) J 









in a Lecture delivered before the 
Cambridge University Engineering 
Society on January 25th, 1923, 


Concerning his 40-504.p. Rolls-Royce. 


“.... That wonderful British firm producing the Rolls-Royce 
ear of which British work we are proud, are nearly as perfect 
as the car they make. 


“My own car, which has been at work since the beginning 
of 1913, has taken me, in sunshine and storm, about 150,000 
miles. I can truly say that I have never had an involuntary 
stop in regard to the engineering side of its construction.” 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
Rolhead, Piccy, London. Mayfair 6040 (4 lines), 


RESIS AN SY 
oS oS, 























] 
oF L F R DG E S Sterling Silver Wedding Gift. 
Individual Suit An exclusive model. 
Fitted to Measure 
in 24 hours. 


LL the vital points of 
these Suits are left un- 
finished, so that they can be 
fitted by our own experi- | 
enced tailors exactly to con- 
form with the figure, thus | 
giving the hand-made finish 
that has hitherto been char- | 











New Fruit or Flower Bowl typical of 
the Company’s beautiful and exclusive 
| designs. 

| 


acteristic of a made-to- | 
measure Suit. 

It takes about 24 hours to 
finish the individual Suit, 
and the price is only slightly 
more than for a Ready-for- 
Service Suit of the same 
quality. 


Elkington Silverware possesses a decorative 
value that only skilled Artists and Crafts- 
| men can produce. 
| CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


| 
| 
| 
- ELKINGTON ¢22° 





Silz niths and Jewellers 


There is no further charg | oe , 
< Sole Manufac lanaee of Deh rgte n Pl ie and Cutlery. 


the finished suit—of cour 


First Floor, New Building. 


| 22 Recent St., Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
~: pag Sama’ ae # 
SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., 73 Cueapsipe, Lonpon, E.C. 2. 

LONDON, W. 1. 27. ~Lorp’) Srreet, Liverpoot 
’Phone : Gerrard One. | 42 Bucwanan Strezr, GLascow. 


NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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HELP THE BLIND TO 
HELP THEMSELVES. 


The blind do not need pity. But they continuously 
need the practical sympathy of the sighted and that 
assistance which can enable them by their own efforts 
and courage to overcome their handicap as far as pos- 
sible, and so become self-supporting and useful 
members of the community. 

To help them in every way possible to attain this 
independence is one of the main objects of the National 
Institute for the Blind, although its activities naturally 
include relicf work and the maintenance of homes and 
hostels for the aged. By the publication of embossed 
books and music, the preparation of special text-books 
for students, the provision of appliances and apparatus, 
the maintenance of a school of massage and a blind 
babies’ home where the latest methods of specialised 
training are employed, and by many other means, includ- 
ing financial assistance to pupils for the various pro- 
fessions, the National Institute is gradually raising the 
status of the blind. In addition, artizans and industrial 
workers of all kinds benefit by the instruction and 
example of the Institute’s staff of blind home teachers, 
while very considerable monetary allocations, amount- 
ing last year to over £50,000, are made to local 
institutions for the blind in all parts of the country. 


This work, however, needs your constant 
support. 





Please Help as far as you are able. 





National Institute for the Blind 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 
Hon. Treasurer : G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Sec.-General : HENRY STAINSBY. 
All donations should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Dept. S., 224 Gt. Portiand Street, London, W. 1. 





| Northern Nigeria. 





























Ci garette 
Perfection 


The Tobaccos from which 
“Perfectos” are made are of 
the highest grade Virginia, 








There is no better Cigarette. 


PLAYER'S 
‘PERFECTOS N°2 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER 8& SONS, NOTTINCHAM., 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
P.963 






















LUGBARA 


LUBA KATANGA 












A million Africans have 
the Gospel for the first lima 


The Gospel has been printed in six new African 
languages—says the Bible Society’s Report last 
year. Here are the names. Jaba, for a tribe in 
Kroo, for negroes along the 
West Coast. Meru, for 150,000 souls near 
Mount Kenya. Lugbara, 
the South-west border of 
Katanga, a dialect of the 
Baluba tribe in Belgian 
Congo, near the largest 
copper mines in the 
world. Kololo, spoken in 
Barotseland by 300,000 
Makololo—described by 
Livingstone. 


The Bible Society has 
now sent out the Scrip- 
tures in 164 languages of 


fer 250,000 folk on 
Luba 


Uganda. 


Africa. 
Send a gift to the 
Secretaries, 146 Queen 


Victoria Street, London, 


E.C. 4, 

















Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need 
each year 
1,600,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 
Surely it should not be difficult to find 
ONE MILLION BRITONS 
out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 
modest sum of 5/- a year! 





Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 
Lorp Harrowry, Georce F. Suer, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send @ 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 required annually. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lists of Wills and Bequests, 
what strikes me most is the absence of any gifts to this Society. 1 am thankful for 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had left money had remembered 
how grateful we aro for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are in such straitened 
circumstances. 1 am sure others who can leave moncy in the future will remember 0& 

Hon. Secretary :-—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern 
PSTAILRS AND DUWNSTALRBS 
By Miss THACKERAY. — 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (bY 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, of ™ 
quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SUCKETARY, Centra 
Oifice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subseripsioa 
and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be seut.—Daakets: 
Mesers, BARCLAY and CU., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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280 Missionaries— 
7,121 Native Christian 
Workers— 


483,011 Members of the 
Christian Gommunity— 


represent the main lines of service carried out by | 


the historic 


London 
Missionary Society 


in its fields of Christian work in India, China, 
Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia and Papua. 


The Churches and Institutions of the L.M.S. 
abroad contributed last year £140,000 for the 
support of this great enterprise. The home con- 
stituency is asked to raise the sum of £160,000 
per annum to sustain this work. 


The L.M.S. financial year ends on March 31st, 
and the need for generous gifts is urgent. 


The great names associated with the work of 
the Society represent the spirit of L.M.S. 
Service— 

Robert Morrison, David Livingstone, 
Robert Moffat, James Gilmour, John 
Williams, James Chalmers, with a host of 
heroic native Christian leaders such as Chief 


Khama, typify the L.M.S. 


The Treasurer of the Society is 
W. H. Somervell, Esq., J.P. 





Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, 
Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.AW’, 1. 


”) > . ’ 
Cheques may be crossed “ Bank of England.” 
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= A REALLY’ HIGH-CLASS ts 
INE FROM THE WOOD 


CONQUISTADOR 


exceptionally fine value LA /« 
per dozen bottles, carriage oma 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
—. 13 Bordeaux ainsi PERTH, Scotland. __| 

















Che Spectatar. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
Small Classified Advertisements. 
Minimum 3 lines .. wii 2 Pe gis oo £6 8 € 


And ls. 4d. each additional line. 


(A line averages about 9 words, capita!s equal 2 lines.) 


If proofs are required “ copy ” to 
be in hand Monday of cach week. 


The Manager, the Spectator, 13 York Strest, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, 











Small Classified Advertisements. 


—_—_—__—_—_~. 








Exhibitions, &c. 


Oe DAUMIER, GAUGUIN, RENOIR, CAMILLE 
J PISSARO, RODIN, MAT. MARIS. Pictures by these Masters in Oil and 
Water Colour. Also fine examples of D. Y. Cameron, Frank Brangwyn and George 
Clausen, and of Sir Henry Raeburn and Thos. Gainsborough, NOW ON VIEW 
at BAKBIZON HOUSE, 8 Henrietta Street, | Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


For Sale. 
)'SERESSED RUSSIAN LADY (refuges) must sell valuable 


Ecclesiastical panel painting, suitable church or oratory; also sapphire- 
diamond ring, £25. ~ Apply Major ATKIN, - Sa 2 House, Addlestone. 


Go Fet. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2. has 
a FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas tire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 









































Appoiniments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 


ee OF CAMBERWELL AND LAMBETH. 
MINET JOINT PUBLIC LIBRARY. 





The Committee invite applic: ations for the post of CLERK and LIBRARIAN, 
Salary £300, and house. 

Applications, accompat iied by not more than three recent testimonials, and stating 
revious experience and age, must be sent in before April re to the CHAIRMAN, 
Mrinet Public Library, Knat Chbull Road, Cainberwell, 5.E. 





I ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
4 SAFFRON WALDEN. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 


The Committee of the above-name d Instit ution invite applications for the position 
of LIBRARIAN. Candidates for the post are expected to have had previous cxperi- 
ence in the work and management of Public Libraries 

Salary, £145 per annum, with house and rates free. 

Particulars of the duties and forms ot application can be obtained from the under- 

signed, and applications must be sent in by April 9th, Tg by copies of not 
more than three recent testimouials. HUBERT COLLAR, 

40 Castle Street, Saffron Walden, Hot 1. Sec retary. 





YOUNG GE NTLEWOM. AN requires Post as GOV E RNESS 
to prepare boys for school or as COMPANION- HOUSEKEEPER, Kxveri- 
enced, State salary.—Miss BOWSTEAD, Ford, Drewsteighton, Exeter, 
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I.\HE Glasgow Charity Organisation Society are about to appoint 

a DISTRICT SECRETARY (Man or Woman). Candidates must have 
experience in C.O.S. or kindred social work ; some knowledge of case-work essential. 
Salary to scale according to qualifications and experience.—Apply in writing to the 
SECRETARY, C.O.S., 212 Bath Street, Glasgow, stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, with copies of testimonials. 


| | Reteatldbaaieubataiealles OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Owing to the resignation of Miss Beatrice Orange, M.A., a WARDEN will be required 
tor “ University House "’ (Hostel for Women Students) in September next. Salary 
£400 per annum, and residence. 

University degree and residential experience essential. 3 

For further particulars apply to the undersigned, to whom applications should be 


sent on or before April 14th. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Seerctary. 


NAREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post free. The 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post ire.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
Princes Street. Cavendish Square. London. W. 1. 


“fPYHE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 


Congenial and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. Posts. 
—Write SECRETARY, 16 8.R., Cambridge Street, London, 5.W.1. 

















Accountants’ Gxaminations. 


SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
— = 
AD. Sv. 





MPHE 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examinations of Candidates resident in Eng- 
land and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following 
dates :— 

Preliminary Examination on May 1#Ir’and 15th. 
Intermediate - » May 16th and 17th. 
Final 9 + May 15th, 16th and 17th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to the undersigned 
on or before April 11th, 1923. 

Women are cligible under the Society's regulations to qualify as Incorporated 
Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are applicable to men. 

By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 


Secretary. 


50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2, 








= 





Lectures, Scholarships, &r. 


Wy 88 F222 COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Applications are invited for thé Post of RESIDENT ASSISTANT-LECTURER 
IN HISTORY (Woman). Duties to begin in October, 1923. Salary according to 
qualifications.—Applications, together with six copies of three testimonials and the 
names of two references, to be cent on or before April 2lst to the PRINCIPAL, 
Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W.3, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley ”’ Self-Activity System of Educa- 
ion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan, 


VITyY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science) of the 
value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years will be open for competition in May next 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10 increasing to 
£35 per annum will be open for competition in June next. 

CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £15 per annum 
for 2 years will be open for competition in June next. 

The awards will be made by the Government Body on or about July 4th, 1923. 
Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
/ eo BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


I ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
p TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
joan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
K.. E. LAWRENCE. 

— HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture.) 


Principal: Miss K. BARRATT, D.Se., A.R.C.S. 
Secretary : Miss E. LUCAS. 























SWANLEY. 








The College offers a complete course of Horticultural instruction to women. 
Students are prepared for the College Diploma and the London University Degree in 
Horticulture. Special Two-year Certificate courses are provided for students of 
commercial or of private gardening. A one-year course in poultry-keeping is held, 
lor which a college certificate is given. During the summer months students are 
accepted for short courses in gardening, poultry-keeping, dairy, farm work, bee- 
keeping, and fruit preserving. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
|T EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE 
4 Expert gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely 
Home life; hockey.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
-For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 





FOR LADIES. 


oli manor gardens. 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
\VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 





GIRLS, 


‘4 SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern ecducation, with advantages of nearness to 





Loudou.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 





T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BO 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose par ARD 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour a au'§ "ein 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. choad of Bags 


Ww ae rl Ty * 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from } 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to 0 to 
girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New di . 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and OMestle Sin, 
Cricket, Dr, 





for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 





+ . oe) Lee 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCH 
____ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 001 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A DD. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. ints: 

The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE.” the 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 94 acres ag emt 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be eaaltentae 
bag —? — as = necessary alterations and additions cap been 

1e Schoo! will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date i very w dog 
accommodation for boarders will Se ceovided. . nate: WAY: Ad adding 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” 


Annexe, Bournemouth, 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. : 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.) 


\ MICHAEL’S SCHOOL BOGNo) 
S, (WOODARD FOUNDATION) NOR 
Music successes In Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A. 
December, 1621-December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 


Science Department, r 








M. and Rey 





Vacancies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady ware 
‘ 1 7 aa ee 

SG TRATHALLAN HOUSE SCHOO] 
38 BOLTON GARDENS, 8.W. 5. . 


iets , . . Miss E. ROHDE. 

_ Special attention to French. oliday charge of pupils while parents 
Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few small bedneup aa 
for older students taking special music or other courses. ‘. 


mt ea Pees 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 


Principle its ARTHUR BENSON, 
} 





LL 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 





‘ a, 
INDORES SCHOOL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Principal—Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 


Next term commences 4th May. 





GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “TH 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.  Delighiful Home BSehool, ¥ 


thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children wig 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from a. 
For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 





y[upor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST,  KgN, 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Pendyas {We BARROS ORTINGALE, 3A, Late 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHO( 
A FOR GIRLS, transferred from Principal, Miss CONDEL 


Hampstead. 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Shatene® education on modern lips 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if requir 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennia, Bathx 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamon, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks) 





Hlead-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders oy 


S17; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
Principal— Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desire. 


| eomeeeee COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN Bal 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


Qt. BRANDON’S (Clergy Daughters’ School), BRIST(L 
h iain 
Two Scholarships of the value of £35 each per annum will be awarded as the re 


of an examination to be held in June. Only daughters of clergy of the Chu 
England between the ages of 10 and 14 are eligible.—Yor full particulars apply W® 


HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Ss ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 














SCHOCL 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Th) 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Danghters of Clerzy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Fount 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School d 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

3 hails sain 

TT INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURRE}.- 

A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14, Examinotiea B/2 





SEAFOBD) 





Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS 
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or 








GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ALDER ATRL! 
(on the Board of Education's list of E ficient Schools.) 
Mountain 
Ls laboratory, 
scott from Buston, 
EAD-MASTRBSS. 
B URTON 
i 


BOARDING- 
Ce eee ob 
Entire ca 


sea alr. . : , oder 
aod School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
" and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 


Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle—For prospectus apply 








GRANGE, CLIFTON, YORK. 
Warden: Miss M. DAVIES. 
HOUSE FOR THE YORK COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
mforts. Special attention to diet and health. Large garden and playing 
; co charge if desired. Bursaries available for daughters of clergy. Inclu- 
fields. 
sive fees (board, 


tuition, laundry), £100 per annum. 
ELIGHTFUL HOME SCHOOL.— Gentlemen’s children 
only. Thorough care and education. Games, Riding.—For references 
sod prospectus apply Mrs. 
—_—_—— 


HAYES, The Old Gore, Ross. 
Bous’ Schools and Colleges. 





























7VRMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Preparatory 
_ 1; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 R.N. cadet- 
hip. Games carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 
ship. Game 
H 8c a 8 0 L 


YEDBER®G 


~ ‘CE § IPS ¢ c YS, value £100 to £40 
on EN NCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value 0 , 
= ee anpeaien. Examination in London on June 7th and 8th, after 
. etiminary test at Preparatory Schools on May 28th and 29th. 

details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


2 Scholarships and Exhibitions (not open to members of College or Funtor Sc hool). 
These include 5 of £80 (increased to £100 for special merit); “* James of Hereford 
ad jarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshire ; R.A.M.C. Scholar- 
hi of £50 (preference to sons of fallen officers), Awards made for all-round excel- 
ship @ of spec jal proficiency in any main subject. Preliminary Examination (at 
tandidates’ ownschools), May 22nd. Final Examination (at Cheltenham), May 30th 
gist.—Apply BURSAR, Cheltenham College. 








Cane 
and ote 
ae . A ah r “us . 
FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, highly recom- 
I mended by Head-masters and others, with many Scholarship and Naval 
iuecesses, can offer to boys under 10 next term a limited number of vacancies. Fees 
modified when necessary only in the case of professional men.—Reply BURSAR, 
Pox 1166, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Open Scholarships offered. One of £75, three of £50, one of £25, in addition to 
Exhibitions. Kxamination June 12th and 13th, 1923. Last day of entry June Ist. 
—Further particul 


lars may be obtained from the BURSAR. 
a ine 
ADFiIi8E tL D 


COLLEGE 


An Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas each and for 
Exhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May 29th and 30th.—Entry forms 
can be obiained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 

DORSET 


\ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 
guineas, offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached their thirteenth, 
and not passed their fifteeath birthday. Examinations held in June, 1923, Special 
terms for sons of Clergy, Naval and Army Otlicers.—For illustrated prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
tag COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 to £130 
in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Cliitoa 























G gs. 











ver year. Lxamination 
Pillege, Bristol 
IRCHINGTON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 
THANET.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Opening May. 
A few vacancies.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 8. G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 


\ ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Public 











School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 boys in four Honses. Strong 
staff of Oxford and Cambridge graduates. Thorough preparation for all examina 
tions. First-class engineering shops. Recognized by Army Council, O.T.C., 


swimming, &c. Inclusive fees, £90 per annum. ‘Ten vacancies available for coming 
Summer Term.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington, Somerset, or 
F. LEX MICHBLL, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
4 aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.” STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, O.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 itz George Avenue, W. 14 


ELHAVEN HILL, DUNBAR, is to be opened in MAY as 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 8 to 13}. 





—. 





Healthy climate. Large playing-fields and ideal situation 
All particulars from the Head-Master, Mr. B. SIMMS, M.A. (Cantab.) 
_——_ 
A UDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examination 
4 May 3lst. About 8 scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 15 on 
May Ist.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


Roapstal RS, MAGDALENE COURT SCHOOL.—Prepara- 
tory for Public Schools and Navy. Exceptionally healthy situation over- 
looking tewa and sea ‘ Drill and games taught 
thoroughly. Common backward 


boys—H. H. C. 
] ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
. Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situatioa, 340 feet above 
fea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINE LURING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
SS" 
h 











Fine air, best food, carcful cooking. ] 
Entrance Class. Public school successes with 
BUCKLEY, M.A., Camb. 








_EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
tor te Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS rER. 











Foreign. 
] ERSAILLES.—Parents wishing their daughters to acquire 


French, Music, Needlework, Applied Arts and Domestic Science, ensuring 
maxing with confidence, showld write to Miss HOLLAND, 11 Avenue Pétain, 
eo 








ES CHENES, PAYERNE, near LAUSANNE.—First-clas 


School for Young Ladies. General education. Sports of all kinds. ‘Term 
from £10 a month. Escort from England April, July, September.  F'irst-clas 


references in England.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


| AUSANNE.—VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly. Finishing 
School for Young Ladies. REFERENCE: Sir John Jarvis, Bart., Hascombs 
Escort at Easter.—Mlles, GLAS. 





Court, Godalming. 
ew! WITZERLAND : LAUSANNE.—Riante Rive Home Finishing 
\ School for elder Girls. General education, sports. English references.— 
Principal, MDLLE. CAPT. 
| renee Large house and park. All sports. Healthy life. 


Write DIRECTEUR, 5 Avenue Eugénie, St. Cloud, France. 














Pribate Tuition, Kc. 





4\LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 


SPEAKING, 


FLUENCY, SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE 
W.C. 2. 


Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, 


BAckw ARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 
by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
Excellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 
S apeeer eer we CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
kK resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 
‘te DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments made.— 
Address 125B St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 
GG ENTLEWOMAN, hospital experience, offers HAPPY HOME 
LIFE smali children, temporary or entire charge. Owa dairy. Close to 
| downs.—Box 1164, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


























Scholastic Agencies. 


NCHOOLS ror BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district a and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & JI. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, E.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 5053 


DVICE ABOUT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply tull information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


ee ee 








SCHOOLS, at 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 


c., 





Information and _ careiully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms o! 
occupation at home and abroad. 

Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF 4 CAREER.’ 


3272 3273 


vel 


oe 


AREERS. 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard and 














-_ oue 
Authors, @ppeturiting, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY 
Good Stories, &e., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knuightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, F.C.4 


vy ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where tosell. Expert guidance, real training. 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





AGENT. 











CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
Hither sex can carn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


KENT. 


work. ; 
and free lesson to Dept. H 144, Shaw Institute 


H de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, 
» 


Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 
MFVYPEWRITING and 
d 








Moderate Terms, Enquiries invited. 
PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 

8d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 





TEXYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,009 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 


words ; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff 


‘parew ns. 1,000 words ; 

quantity. legible writing speciality. 
Mathers. Established 1909.—EXPEDIENT TYPING ¢ 
E.5. ‘’Phone: Dalston 4274. 





carbon, 3d.; reduction 
200 testimonials, including Helen 
Y., 69 Lower Clapton Road, 





Gotels, Wodros, Ke. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Finest Easter Holiday. Best 


rambling centre in Lakeland. VICTORIA HOTEL. Private and com- 




















fortable. R.A.C. list. Excursion fares to Cockermouth, 
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Cours, &r. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
Est. 1900. SE LUXE. Tel. 1667 Sydenham. 
April 17th. SPAIN. 35 Days. 


Seville, Madrid, Granada, Toledo, etc., and TANGIER. 
Five weeks of sunshine, romance, art, and beauty with 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19 








ss ses TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 
PRICES INCLUDE travel and accommodation. 
£7 17s. 6d. 14 days BRUGES, YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
£i2 128, 14days INTERLAKEN. Five Excursions, KANDERSTEG, GIESS- 
BACH, ete. 
£14 14s, 14 days. LUCERNE and ENGELBERG. 


FRENCH ALPS, SCOTCH HIGHLANDS, PARIS, ete. 


Handbook, 1923, am Col. FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 34R, Albany Court- 
yard, Piccadilly, Wil 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 











_ and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 526. 
Miscellaneous. 
‘ A Boo se” BB 


“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Soldin 40 shades 
in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greeuhouse Paint. Superior to 
White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea. S.W. 11. 
EAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful neediepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
OOKPLA'TES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 











&2 2s. 
W.1 
—— PS.—A large selection 


Colonial i sent on approval at 3d. 





and Edwardian 
each.—_CHEESEMAN, 


of Victorian 
and id. 


16 § Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
PHOLSTERY.—* The Chair hair that makes go going ing to bed a trouble.” 
Always Jolly. Never Passé. “ Buoyant’’ Chairs from £6 15s. seen at 


and catalogues irom SMYTH, LTD., 9 Dorset Street, 
ON’ BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. 
het or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. 
37 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured. Up aa 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
vost free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


London, W. 1. 
“'rOURN’’? SUITS, 

Write for descriptive price 

(Dept A) 














OINT EAL 


Exclusively prepared and ippes | 
**Extra Dry for England.” on 





LABEL, 


| 


No cther Liqueur has the Same | 
fragrant charm and delicacy af | 
flavour as Cointreau Triple: §<!| 





At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchanyj 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd, | 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. | 











means much to the Be 

lover. It cffectively Solves 
the problem of the Stowing 

library. 

Illustrated from real Dies 
graphs, it makes clear the tex 
for the uni ique popularity of 4 
Oxford Sectional — Bookess 
explains their wide adaptability, design and workn 
most economical combinations, proving them the 
We strongly suggest a personal call at our London 
Ltd., 34/36 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
above brochure. 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., 


Sule Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


1/2 THE BROAD, os ill 


Na better wey U6 heap buch 





lanship, and su Bests th 
least expensive of 
Agents—D; allay & ( 
W.—or early application (g 





ee, SOOKCASES 
Sans 




















R= INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximeim dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Rezent Street, W. 1. 


QLATLIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never falls to exterminate 

cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals.—Is. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post 
tree, irom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all rts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive FRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenies, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 

















G. W. effected in 14884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable "’ for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 








BOOK BORROWING 
IS MADE EASY 


WHS. CIRCULATING LIBRARI 


The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes it 
circulation, thus affording a wide choice of fiction and 
books on all subjects of general interest. Terms at 
reasonable and can be arranged to suit individwl 
requirements. Please ask at nearest branch for copy 
of leaflet giving full particulars. 


W. H. SMITH 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, 
PARIS, 1,000 BRANCHES. 


& SON 


LONDON, W.C. 
BRUSSELS, 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Bait’ 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” & 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservatioa 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and cou 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Rood 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1, 
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House of JOHN LONG, LIMITED, has always been 
neatly associated with the publication of First Novels, 

y cf the Writers of which are now in the front rank of 
voce te Authors. To still further encourage New Authors, 
feats JOHN LONG are now offering another Prize of £500 
IVE HUNDRED POUNDS) for the Best First Novel. For 
i purposes of this Gompetition, a z First” Novel is defined as 
one by a Writer who has never before had a work of fiction 
(ocher than a volume of short stories) published in any form. 
Ii you are a New Novelist and have written, or contemplate 
writing, your First Novel, write to the publishers for full 
articulars. £500 is the largest sum ever paid for a First Novel 
ya New Writer. It will be recalled that JOHN LONG'S pre- 
vious £500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel was won 
by Emmeline Morrison in 1921 with her Novel “ Good Grain,” of 


yhich a first cheap edition, price 2s. net, has just been issued. 


The 
promi 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 & 14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 


yesrs. Jovn Long have a b illiant array of New Novels for the Spring. Write for List 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


INTO THE EAST 
NOTES ON BURMA AND MALAYA 
By RICHARD CURLE. With a Preface by 
JOSEPH CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. Large Paper edition. Vrinted on’ hand-made 
paper and limited to 100 copies. F'’cap 4to. 21s. net. 
The Daily Mail :—‘ Mr. Richard Curle’s travel notes on 
Ceylon, Burma, and Malaya— Into the East ’—make a book 
of unusual quality.” 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY: 
HER LIFE & WORKS. 1861-1920. 


By E. M. TENISON. With 
Illustrations. 8yo.° 15s. net. 





Portrait and other 

Morning Post : “The maker of her biography has made 
a delightful book of her reminiscences, in which this 
neglected seer of ‘passionate yesterdays’ lives again and 
has her happy ending.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION, 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per yol. 





THE NATURE OF “INTELLIGENCE” 
AND THE PRINCIPLES OF COGNITION. 


sy C. SPEARMAN, Grote Professor, University of 
London. 8y0, 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











he 





wif 2344 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C, 2| 
Telephone; Gerrard 1412, 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


WHELDON & WESLEY, Ltd., have the largest stock in the country of 


«curnals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs and aingle volumes or numbers. 








Books tn all De partments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 


LIBRARIES OR 


SMALL PARCELS PURCHAGED. 


Separate Catalogues oa all subjects twopence each, post free. 












Che Spectator. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


1s a Standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms. 











Terms on which Life Membership is 
offered to Readers of the ‘* Spectator.” 


{| A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, 
to every Life Member weekly during his life 
to the address furnished by him to the 
Manager from time to time. 


@ Life Members will be invited from time to 
time to meetings with the Editorial Staff and 
Directors of the Spectator, to confer as to the 
welfare of the paper and its readers. 

@ Should the published price of the Spectator 
at any time be increased for ordinary readers, 
or the cost of postage raised, no increased 
charge for this or any other reason will fall 
upon Life Members. 

@ The Spectator reserves the right to re- 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid for such Life Membership. The right 
to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd. 


@ The scale of payment is as follows: 


PP PO TTT ee £15 153. 
over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 14s. 


For persons under 45 years of age 


” ” 

” ” ” 55 ” ” 65 ” ” ” £11 iis. 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” 7” ” £9 9s. 
os o — ££ ¢ fF See ae £5 5s. 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. For example, a person 
with six months of subscription still to run 
would be entitled to deduct 15s. from the 
price to be paid for Life Membership. 

@ Cheques should be made payable to “ The 
Spectator, Ltd.’ and crossed “ Barclay & Co. 
(Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 


@ For additional information see page 504. 


APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

Dear Sir, 

I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectatat 
as described in your terms of Life Membership. 

My age on my last birthday was and I 
therefore enclose cheque for £ ‘ 

The address to which my papei is to | 


wu 


I am, 
Yours, &c., 
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Messrs. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE YEARS BETWEEN. THE SEVEN SEAS. 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS. THE FIVE 

NATIONS. DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 
Bound in buckram or limp lambskin. 7s. 6d. 
Cloth 6s. net each volume. 

The Service Edition in ten volumes. 3s. net each. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—Verse. 6s. net. 
Leather 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW 
By W. S. HOLDSWORTH, K.C., D.C.L., Vinerian 
Professor of English Law in the Univ ersity of Oxford. 
In seven volumes, Volumes I. IL, and III. Demy 





net, 


8vo. 25s. net each. 
NEW PLAYS FROM OLD TALES 

By HARRIET S. WRIGHT. Illustrated. Wide 

Crown &vo. 6s. net. 


Including folk-tale, fairy tale, and history, these plays are adapted 
for every occasion, and all have been acted successfully. Among the 
titles are Aucassin and Nicolette, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Temlane, 
and an old ballad for Hallowe’en, The Princess who Hid her Shoes. 


THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
By JOSEPH E. MORRIS, B.A. A new edition, with 
26 Illustrations from Photographs, 2 Maps and 7 
Plans. Pott 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Little Guides.) 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
RELATIVITY 


By AUGUST KOPFF, Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by H. 
Levy, M.A, D.Sc, F.R.S.E. With 3 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE HAPPY TRAVELLER : 
A Book for Poor Men. By FRANK TATCHELL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is written to help young and necessarily economical 
travellers to get the best results from their wanderings. It gives an 
intimate account of some of the most delightful countries of the Old 
World and is, moreover, a fascinating book for the stay-at-home. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. F'cap. 8vo. 6s. 
A Book: 
On Lads and Poets, Pyrenean Springs, 
Ambition and the Loves of Eastern Kings, 
The Eternal Sea . . « and several other things. 


MATTER, LIFE, MIND, AND GOD 
By R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


This book describes what the leading thinkers of the present day 
are saying about the old problems of Matter, Life, Mind and God. 


GREAT AND SMALL THINGS 


By Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
trated. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, which is similar in style to Sir Ray’s well-known 
“Science from an Easy Chair,” consists of readable chapters on 
very varied topics. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


A BRILLIANT BOOK 


MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE : 

Being Memoirs of the Years 1915—1972. 
Written in the year of Grace 1988 by Lady OPAL 
PORSTOCK. Edited by R. A. KNOX 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a work of delicate social satire by one of the most brilliant 
writers of the day. 


MISS MANNERING 


net, 


Illus- 





W. Perr Rince. 7s. 6d. net. 
RANGY PETE. 

Guy Morton. 7s. 6d. net. 
PAGAN CORNER. 

C. M. A. Peake. 7s. 6d. net. 
*“*ORACE AND CO.” 

IF’. Morron Howarp. 6s. net 
THE UPHILL CLIMB 

B. M. Bower. 7s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 





LEAGUE OF NATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 


BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE 


AND THEIR APPLICATION 


Volume I., 5s. net. Volume IL, Italy, 2s. net 
In September, 1921, the Second Assembly of Py 
of Nations requested the publication of information sho, = 
how far the States which took part in the Brussels 
Conference in September, 1926, had succeeded in pu 
recommendations into practice. These two sin 
the replies which have been received since September, 190 


— Constable & Co. Ltd. 10-12 Orange St. W.C2 
a 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civil 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that i 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach ae 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual dua 
the last few generations. un 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that ce 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now ee 
different age, and the cry “ give us light” is being raised by the 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. - 


The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. 






























(Oxon), Ph), 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAG 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6, 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to wo 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplis 
marriage can afford to be without them. 












THE SPECTATOR says: “ Particularly sensible and 
heip ful. ‘The Realities of Marriage’ is the bes st 
book of this sort which has come to our notice. 






Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return ton By 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 18, 
19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4, 






















SANDS & CO. 


ROMAN RECOLLECTIONS: The Forum 


and the Palatine. 
By LILIAS A. REDDIE. With 93 full-page 
illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Price 6/- net. 


SEIGNEUR DAVIE. 
A Sketch Life of DAVID RICCIO. 
sy A. FRANCIS STEUART. With 4 illustra- | 
tions. Cr. 8vo. Price 4/6 net. 


| THE ANCHORHOLD. 

A Divine Comedy. By ENID DINNIS, Author 
of “God’s Fairy Tales.” Cr. 8vo. Price 6/- net 
| WHAT SHALL WE BECOME AFTER 
DEATH. 
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By the ABBE MOREUX, Director of_ the 
Observatory at Bourges. Translated by J. F. 
Schalfield. Cr. 8vo. Price 5/- net. 





Covent Garden. 





London: 15 King Street, 
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OUKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now té} 
Comprising Remainders 12 most branches of Literature, in new oondivt 
as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
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post free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 
Street, W. 1- 
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Men Women & Books 


Edited by NEWMAN FLOWER 


| 
| 
| 


HE new weekly journal that 
) # reflects the romance of life. Special 
“) exclusive features and current gossip 

in literary, social and political circles. 


No. 2 JUST OUT 


IS THE NOVEL 
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DECAYING? 
By Arnold Bennett 
WITH STEVENSON 
IN SAMOA 


Intimate Recollections 


By S. J. Whitmee 


THE BOYHOOD OF 
BARRIE 
By A. Brodie Fraser 


EAST LONDON BY 
DAY AND NIGHT 
By J. A. R. Cairns 


‘(Thames Police Court Magistrate) 


More Humours of the 
Crown Court 

Judge Parry 
The Gallant Litile Lady 
Story by E. M. Delafield 
Bacon’s Real Life Story 
Discovered 


The Passing Pageant : 
Topics & Personalities 
Newman Flower 
Confessions of a Musical 
Critic Ernest Newman 


Some Personalities 

H. A. Vachell 
The Week’s Books Caricatures by “ Matt ” 
Points from New Plays 


Clubs & Clubbing 


Pictures in Parliament 


by J. Hugh Edwards 
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EGYPTIAN HISTORY AND ART. 


With reference to Museum Collections. By Mrs. A. A. Qurnerr, 
With Map and Illustrations. Cloth boards. 6s. [About Mayt. 


New Books and 
Announcements 





[This timely volume, by @ recognized authority, was prepared 
oviginally for visitors to Egypt. It has been eo larged to make 
at equally accepiable to stay-at-home veaders. The illustrations 
ave exceptionally novel and attractive.) 


EGYPT AND ISRAEL. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L.., LL.D., F.R.S., 
New Edition. Numerous illustrations. Cloth boards. 


ST. DAVID. 
(Translations of Christian Literature—Series V. Lives 
Celtic Saints.) By A. W. WADE-Evans. Cloth boards. 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. [Ready April. 


VI. Select 


F.B.A. 


58. 


April. 
of the 
7s. 6d. 


Penady 
Meads 


(Translations of Christian Literature—Series 
Passages.) 
Vol. IL, A.D. 313-461. 


boards. 10s, 6d. 


Kipp, D.D. Cloth 


Edited by B. J. 


'THE PRELUDE TO THE REFORMATION. 


’) [Now ready. 


(“ Studies in Church History.’ 
With two Portraits. 


By the Rev. R. S. ARROWSMITH. 
Cloth boards. 8s. 

[The available sources of information, snany of them not available 
to any but recent wriiers, have been ransacked.) 


EGYPT AND THE 
ANCIENT WORLD. 


The discovery of King Tutankhamen’s Tomb and its wonderful 
contents has aroused world-wide interest in the civilization of 
the Ancient East. Few writers have dealt more exhaustively 
with the subject than Sir Gaston Maspero, the leading Egypto- 
Jogist of his time, whose work in three large volumes, protusely 
illustrated, contains a most lucid and readable account of the 
Ancient Peoples of the East down to the coming of Alexander, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Sir Gaston MAsprErO, sometime Director-General of 
Antiquities in Egypt. Edited by A. H. Saycr, Professor of 
Assyriology, Oxford. Translated by M. lL. McCLurE, Member 
of the Committee of the Egypt Ixploration Fund. 


Vol. I. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. 
THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION : EGYPT, 
AND CHALD/AA. 


Sixth Edition. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 
three Coloured Plates. 

Vol. II. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 21s. 
THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS: 
EGYPT, SYRIA, AND ASSYRIA. 


Second Edition, revised by the Author, with much additional 
matter. With Map, three Coloured Plates, and over 400 
Illustrations. 


Vol. III. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 21s. 
THE PASSING OF THE’ EMPIRES, 
850 B.C.—330 B.C. 


With Maps, three Coloured Plates, and hundreds of Illustrations, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


London—S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
Brighton—129 North Street. Bath—39 Gay Street, 

AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Lists Post free. 





Inquiries invited. 
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"Wn. BLACK WOOD «& Sons 


STANDARD BOOKS tes 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR | 














































By General Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. No 

A NEW EDITION BROUGHT UP TO THE LATEST REQUIREMENTS sy = 
Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 3 

19 Maps and Plans. 30/- net. * 

“Sir Edward Hamley’s great work upon ‘The Operations of War’ is one familiar to all military students, When j Pro 
appeared it was at once acknowledged to be the masterpiece of a master mind, and it has never since lost its hold upon those { : The 
whom its brilliant pages were penned. The manner in which Hamley deduced and explained the great principles of War, ani An 
the consummate ability with which he illustrated them, left nothing to desire.”"—4Army and Navy Gasette. > «Ul 
LORD FRENCH’S OBLIGATION TO HAMLEY. Mat 

Most of the present generation of British Generals were brought up on the standard book in the Englich - 
language on “ Operations of War,” by the late General Sir Edward Hamley, who devoted his life’s work ti. ™ 
production. Lord French (now Earl of Ypres) wrote in his “1914” “ That during the historic retrea Nat 
from Mons he was saved from the terrible temptation of seeking shelter in the foriress of Mauheug Lab 
against overwhelming odds, by Hamley’s description of Bazzine’s action in 1870 when ‘ in clinging Mid 
to Metz, he acted like one who, when the ship is sinking, lavs hold of the anchor.’ ” het 
HAMLEY’S GENIUS PREDOMINANT. The 

Little alteration has been made on General Sir Edward Hamley’s original work. <A _ sixth edition yy ff 32% 
issued in 1°07 when, under the editorship of Brigadier-General Sir Lancelot Kiggell, it was judged advisable » bos 
omit the original tactical part altogether, and to add to the strategical part such lessons and emendations x Ro 
were found to be necessary after the Russo-Japanese and South African Wars. Isla 
In the edition new being issued Sir George Aston has added, as concisely as possible, such conclusion, Me 
from the Great War of 1914-1918 as seem necessary to maintain Hamiley’s “ Operations of War ” in its positig | ™ 
as the clearest exposition of strategical principles to be found in militaryditerature. ie 
; Me: 

THE INSURRECTION [IN MESOPOTAMIA, 1920. Th 
By Lirvt.-Generat Sir AYLMER L. HALDANE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., Author of “ How ly, fo” 

Escaped from Pretoria,” etc. 21s. net. t 

“A modest but comprehensive record of a great achievement. It is a great story well told, and one that should be req Final 

by anyone to whom the Empire is more than a casual! aggregation of Anglo-Saxons for a selfish end.”—Glasgow Herald, — 





THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rr. Hon. Str F. LUGARD, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 42s. net. 
“A book so comprehensive in its treatment and broad in its conception that it easily ranks as the most important contributiog 
to the science of tropical administration that has been written in the English language.”—RKovyal Colonial Institute Journal, 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D. D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. net. Thisl 
Impression. Vol. II. 15s. net. Second Impression. Vol. III. 15s. net. Vol. IV. 20s. net, 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. by JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In3 Volumes. Each Volume 
sold separately. Price 25s. each net. Vor. I. Lanp anp 1Ts Eguirment.—Vor. II. Farm Crops.—Vot. If, Paru Live Swat 

THE FCRESTER. By JOHN NISBET, D.déc. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 4% 
net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboricultufe for Landowners, Land Agents ail 
Foresters. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. ‘By JOHN NISBET, D.&c. Crom 


8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices ahd Students of Forestry. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. by A. T. GILLANDERS, F.E.S. With 354 Illustrations. Secont 


Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


A TEXT-BCOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED V. THEOBALD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Pre 
10s, 6d. net. 
























“ Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which seem a4 
matter of course to get into ‘ Blackwood.’”—Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


9 





Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” sent post free 


for 30s. yearly or 15s. for 6 months. 












WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 37 Yecmoner or: Condom 
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